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4 NUMBER 2089 
5 WHOLE re 
—-. Not 
» ae EARLY-DAY cHitaéd ENTERPRISE EXEMPLIFIES THE ENDURING QUALITIES OF WOOD. 
to 30.00 
emand Z * . ¥ 5 ‘ 
~: e HE illustration upon this page might well be used as the subject of a guessing 
4 5 | contest, with very little likelihood of the correct solution being arrived at by any- 
one whose knowledge of wood is confined to its modern uses. The article shown 
New Eng was dug up in a Chicago street 12 feet below the surface but is not a dumb-bell designed 
uble bus for the use of some prehistoric man. The matter may be explained somewhat by stating 
ses which : * es, 
v packing that the two connected pieces of wood are but stubs of what were origi- 
"waa nally logs, perhaps 16 feet or longer, and if further enlightenment is 
Poarg 4 needed it will be supplied by the statement that these logs were bored 
. ‘ a. . . . . 
0 — through longitudinally, this boring also running through the coupling or 
emlock is : : 2 - : 
" spigot which by its tapered end makes a watertight coupling. 
ADE. These logs were a portion of the first water system laid in Chicago, a 
iy aos system regarding which history tells only the main facts, leaving many 
piel of the details in obscurity. 
he last of Volume I of Andreas’ “History of Chicago” contains the 
ust run a most complete account of this first waterworks. This 
Rien quaintly interesting writer describes the early situation as 
there has ° 
1e market follows: ‘ 
1 drawing For some years private enterprise reaped a profitable little finan- 
arg cial harvest in the operation of water carts which 
ly screen- ran to and fro from the lake. These carts were two- 
“a , wheeled vehicles upon which hogsheads were mounted. 
ye nel Having driven into the lake generally at the foot 
| on Wed- of Randolph Street the water men loaded up their 
i reservoirs by means of pails and then commenced their 
‘tion with journeys ‘‘round town.’’. Backing their carts up to 
+ a the doors of their customers’ 
the time houses with a short leathern erude as ‘‘water- 
hose they filled the barrels or works,? and when 
Freight other receptacles there for the even such persuasive 
Chicago. purpose. The price a barrel and enterprising car- 
$1.05 varied to competition from 5 to riers as Peter Wolfe 
” om. Bat ‘have were thought behind 
ong a = — wa- ie ites, 
er carts. in cans lah . . 
1.05 ’ ’ 
5 wooden pelle nailer The historian goes on to relate 
rels were deemed too the incorporation in 1836 of the 
sal Chicago Hydraulic Company, a 
private enterprise. The charter 
was for seventeen years, and 
‘ four years was allowed in which 
to begin work, and because of the panic of 
7 1837 nearly this entire period of grace was ex- 
hausted when work began in 1840. These 
first waterworks were completed in 1842, and 
2.06 the most graphic description of them available 
ie appeared in the Chicago Daily American of 
1.90 May 24, 1842. Incidentally, it may be remarked that this 
1.90 daily paper was at that time published weekly and its 
daily feature consisted in arranging the news of each 
day under a separate date line. This account is as follows: 
The whole outlay of the company has been abovt $24,000. A 
large two-story brick building has been erected with a pier running 
into the lake. The steam engine is of 25 horsepower; the working 
barrel of the pump is 14 inches in diameter, 44 inches stroke— 
double action. The suction pipe by which the water is drawn from the lake is 
also 14 inches in diameter and 320 feet in length. The pump raises upward of 25 
barrels of water per minute, 35 feet above the level of the lake. There are two 
reservoirs each of the capacity of 1,250 barrels, only one of which is completed. 
A space of about 50 minutes is required to fill each of the reservoirs, equivalent 
of course to raising 1,250 barrels in 50 minutes. The reservoir is of sufficient 
elevation to throw the water into the second story of any building in the city. 
About two miles of length in pipe are now laid down. The machinist under whose direction 
these works have been put into such complete and successful operation is Mr. Ira Miltimore. We 
pany allude to this gentleman with the more pleasure that it was for a long time confidently predicted 





~ \Ylvu this undertaking would prove a failure. We know that though he had perfect confidence in his 
to accomplish his task, these predictions were to him a source of confidence and har- 


c . = ESTRY » ~ A b, TME N (Concluded on Page 53.) 
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**If it is indestructible Y S— —— -- 4 
it is wedge doweled.”” * eK y} 


“‘If it is wedge doweled 
it is indestructible.”” 














about as good to handle as another. 
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This Feature 
Talks Louder 
Than Price 
with exacting 
Door Buyers 


HEN all doors looked alike and were made very much alike, price naturally dominated sales 
W with the majority of consumers; and unless a dealer was unusually conscientious one door was 

That was in the days when zo door could be speci- 
ally guaranteed not to come apart at the joints—due perhaps to faulty gluing of dowels. But 


the dealer who has kept pace with the new things in doors is no- longer a ‘‘price merchant’’ for he 
knows there is at least ove door on the market today which can be so/d on its merits even in the face of 
lower priced doors (which of necessity must be very inferior) and when he places his door orders he 


specifically says—send me 


Weed Patent 


Wedge Dowel 


DOORS 





The Doors That Can’t Come Apart. 


To understand how this patent 
wedge is driven up into the dowel and 
see in an actual sawed section of a 
Weed door how every particle of glue 
is spread along the entire length of the 
dowel, and up into joints between rails 
and stiles, isenough to make any builder 
want Weed quality doors in preference 
to any other doors. It’s the dig idea in 
doors today and Weed doors are the 
nly doors in the world that have it. 


Eastern Offices 


The leading jobbers in the United States and Canada sell Weed quality doors. 
If yours don’t, write us for full information and a sample wedge dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg., Telephone GARFIELD, 2885. 


{ H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
? R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Absolutely nothing about this pat- 
ent wedge dowel but what any builder 
can see at a glance. For that reason 
we simply supply all dealers who handle 
Weed doors with asample wedge dowel 
anda cross section of a Weed door; and 
further talk is scarcely necessary to se// 
them against any other doors on the 
market. And in addition to this special 
patented feature of merit, Weed qual- 


ity doors are made of our celebrated 
California White Pine. 
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TELEGRAPHIC advices from Washington on Thursday 
of this week announce that the Customs Appeals Court 
had sustained the 5 percent clause of the tariff act 
which provides for a reduction from the existing tariffs 
of 5 percent on goods imported in ships of the United 
States or of those nations with which the United States 
has most_ favored nation treaties, Inasmuch as such 
treaties exist withmést of the principal commercial 
countries the effect of the decision if sustained by the 
Supreme Court will be to reduce existing tariff charges 
applying to practically all imports, by the margin of 
o percent, 





Douglas Fir Individually Exceeds in 
Consumption. 


In « recent issue of the AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN ap- 
Pearce. the following brief but significant statement: 
— ° Douglas fir is used than any other wood in the 
vorid.?? 


“."* This item taken from a news bulletin issued by 
the Forest Service attracted the attention of a leading 
Man\."xcturer of yellow pine who questioned its accuracy, 
urgi that yellow pine consumption, according to Gov- 
fTlnest statisties, is considerably in excess of the con- 
Sumj'on of Douglas fir. The yellow pine producer’s 
quer) ‘sas forwarded to the office of the Forest Service 
from y hich the news letter issued and brought forth the 
follo is reply: 

QO, 
Woon 
Stat 
tries 


‘itement that “more Douglas fir is used than any other 

“the world” was based on the opinion that the United 
nd Canada are the largest lumber manufacturing coun- 
the world, and that the consumption of Douglas fir 
countries is second only to the yellow pines, where a 

‘amber of individual woods are grouped to form a 
al product called yellow pine. 

_-Ucs on Douglas fir represent an individual species, 

~!0Se on yellow pine cover a large variety of species. 

‘ave never seen figures of annual consumption of an 








individual species which exceed those for Douglas fir in the 
United States and Canada combined. 

Leaving out of consideration the commercial classi- 
fication of wood the statement as originally published 
undoubtedly is correct. 





Trade in Mahogany As Affected by 
the War. 


One of the most stable lines of the lumber business is 
that having to de with mahogany. It varies more or 
less from year to year but not heavily, except that im- 
portations tend steadily to increase. Importations for 
recent fiscal years were: In 1912, 43,194,000 feet board 
measure; in 1913, 66,318,000 feet; in 1914, 70,470,000 
feet. The changes in importations have until the war 
set in been almost all in the way of gains, as mahogany 
has increased in popularity and new and wider sources 
of supply have been found. The importation of 70,000,- 
000 feet during the last fiscal year before the war opened 
does not seem like a very large amount of lumber, but 
when it is considered that much of it goes into veneers 
ranging from 1/16 to 1/64 inch in thickness the figures 
look larger. 

Recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a letter 
from an eastern concern commenting upon the inter- 
ference of the war with mahogany supplies. In regard 
to this matter a New Orleans mahogany house writes 
as follows: 

It is true that operations have been curtailed considerably 
in logging camps (in Africa especially), and considerable cur- 
tailment has taken place in Mexico and Honduras. Notwith- 
standing this, we have received seven full cargoes of logs from 
Mexico alone, since January 1, 1915. From this you can see 
that everything has not come to a standstill, and we have 
under contract logs that will come forward in July from both 
Mexico and Honduras. While we do not deal in African 
mahogany, as you know, we have it from good authority that 
only logs that have been cut before the war started will come 
out this present season in any quantities, and, owing to the 
freight rates that are being asked from Africa to this side, 
very little of it will reach this country. Should business 
return to normal conditions there would not be anywhere 
near cnough wood on hand or in sight to take care of the 
business, 

The effect of the war is very evident in the Custom 
House reports. During the nine months ended with 
March, 1918, the imports were 53,850,000 feet; for the 
corresponding period ended with March, 1914, 58,320,000 
feet; for the nine months ended with March, 1915, 
34,896,000 feet. The serious effect of the war is mani- 
fested, and yet mahogany importations have held up 
much better than those of many other lines, showing 
plainly that not all sources of supply have been shut 
off. 

The same is evident in looking at the monthly figures, 
although as the war progresses the importation seems 
to be falling away. In February of this year 1,559,000 
feet were imported; in February of last year, 6,159,000 
feet; in March of this year, 1,513,000 feet, and in March 
of last year, 4,463,000 feet. 

The West Indies, Central America and Mexico are con- 
sidered the mahogany producing countries, It is a fact 
that the botanically true mahogany (Swietenia mahogont) 
is of the western hemisphere, and perhaps the finest 
specimens have come from Honduras, San Domingo and 
Cuba; but other species called mahogany come from the 
countries to the south of us and also from Africa, and of 
recent years the African supply has been of growing im- 
portance, 

Another fact regarding the markets should also be 
taken into account in considering the effect of the war 
on supplies. The great mahogany market of the world 
is Liverpool, and that city, together with other English 
ports, has really the reserve stocks of the world. Prob- 
ably this has come to be the case because England has 
been the great merchant carrier of the world’s goods 
and because mahogany. was appreciated and used in 
England long before the United States paid much at- 
tention to it. Now this is the great consuming country, 
but England retains its supremacy as a market, although 
more and more importations are being made to our ports 
direct from producing districts. At least one large 
mahogany importer in the United States has his own 
camps in West Africa and brings the logs over in his 
own chartered vessels. 

To show how Great Britain still leads as a market, 
note the origin of our imports for the calendar year 
1915, amounting to 70,958,000 feet. Of this total quan- 
tity the United Kingdom supplied 19,199,000 feet; Cen- 
tral American States and British Honduras, 17,751,000 
feet, and Mexico, 10,786,000 feet. In England are held 
the great auctions that are attended by American im- 
porters who cither have not the means of direct importa- 
tion themselves or who are in search of especially ftne 


logs. Only a few years ago the greater part of our 
imports was from England. Many eases have been 
known where important lots of mahogany came to this 
country direct and then were sent on to Liverpool, 
placed in the hands of the big mahogany brokers and 
quite largely brought back to this country by our 
mahogany men who went over there and bid for them 
against the world. That condition is passing away, 
and now, as will be noted by the figures given above, 
by far the largest part of our importations is direct, 
and really the only source of supply that has been 
seriously interfered with is West Africa, 
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The Mail Order Method of Selling Has 
Its Limitations. 


Prof. Paul H. Neystrom, of the University of Kansas, 
one of the lecturers in its short course for merchants, 
has evidently made a very close study of mail order mer-- 
chandising. He has some interesting things to report 
as a result of his investigations. Regarding the origin 
of the first large mail order house he says: 

The first mail order house in this country was established in 
Chicago in 1872 by A. Montgomery Ward, then a young man, 
who had worked for some years as a salesman in Chicago 
retail stores and had traveled a little for a wholesale house. 

During the latter part of the ’60s and early ’70s there grew 
up a strong organization among American farmers known as 
the Patrons of Husbandry. The locals of this organization 
were called granges. Montgomery Ward caught the idea of 
offering to act as an agent for a number of these country 
granges scattered through the middle West and to buy for 
them in the Chicago market. Gradually he worked up a 
good-sized business of this kind, but the buying features of the 
granges did not prove generally satisfactory to the farmers, 
and Montgomery Ward shifted his business as buying agent 
for granges to that of individuals. In course of time he began 
to carry a stock of his own from which orders were filled, and 
so arose the first consumers’ mail order house. 

He further refers to the testimony of William C. 
Thorne in the Congressional parcel post investigation to 
the effect that the cost of doing business in mail order 
concerns ranges from 16 to 25 percent. Professor Ney- 
strom himself has collected original figures on this sub- 
ject from seven of the largest concerns and found a range 
from 16 to 26 percent, closely substantiating Mr. 
Thorne’s figures, and coming to an average of 21 per- 
cent. This, of course, does not include the cost to the 
customer of the letter and money order, transportation 
charges and interest on the money pending arrival of the 
goods. This authority states that the average order of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. during 1914 was about $6. The 
customer’s expense, above referred to, would amount to 
about 60 cents, or 10 percent of the order, which, added 
to the 21 percent of direct expense to the mail order 
house, raises the cost to 31 percent of sales. To this 
must be added the profit of the mail order house, which 
in the case of Sears, Roebuck amounted to 10 percent 
of sales during 1914. From these facts Professor Ney- 
strom arrives at the following conclusions: 


If no other consideration but expense is allowed to enter 
our comparison it may be shown that the mail order method 
of distribution is not an economical one, for the bulk of goods 
handled by mail order houses can be, and is, handled through 
the regular channels of distribution, the jobbers and retailers, 
on a margin of 30 percent of what the consumer pays. In 
expense of distribution the mail order house has no superior 
advantage over the regular retailer. 

Professor Neystrom also concludes that the mail order 
house business has about reached its maximum and will 
not continue to grow in the future as it has in the past. 
He states the following interesting reasons for this 
view: 

The social conditions of this country have helped the mail 
order houses Considerably. Mail order trade is largely country 
trade. The country dweller in this country has been willing 
to give his trade to mail order houses because he has had 
jittle or no interest in his nearest town. The American 
farmer lives as no other farmer in the older civilized countries. 
In this country he lives out in the country on his farm all by 
himself. His lonely life makes an independent individualist 
out of him. The farmer in European countries lives in vil- 
lages and he goes out on the land only to work, not to live. 

The German, French or Austrian farmer lives in his village, 
perhaps next door to the shopkeeper, the mechanic or the 
burgomaster. His interests are village interests. He gets 
together with the retailers on matters of religion, education, 
politics and health, and he also gets into intimate contact 
with the retailers on matters of trade. You can’t do a mail 
order business that amounts to anything with farmers who 
live that way. 

In America it is different. Here the farmers have had no 
interest in the city schools, churches or politics ; and it is not 
surprising that a mail order catalog should exert just as 
big a trade pull as the village merchant. Having no interest 
in the village, it has been easy for him to conclude to send 
to the mail order house. It has been as easy and in some cases 
easier to form trading relations with the distant house. 

Now, this condition seems to be passing away. The second 
and third generations of farmers want to enjoy more social 
life than the pioneers enjoyed. They are coming into town 
for social purposes, for schooling, and other reasons, and a 
better feeling between town and country is the result. Under 
equal conditions, the farmer is not likely to send his money 
away to distant merchants if he realizes that he has interests 
in his home town. 

Do not fear the mail order house competition unless you are 
inefficient. Get your salespeople educated, and look to your 
buying. ‘To survive, you must meet mail order competition 
under equal conditions. Finally, get the country people inter- 
ested in your town, your schools, your churches, your literary 
societies and your civic problems. When they get together 
with you on these things they won't desert you when it comes 
to trade. 

This, of course, exactly corroborates the position which 
has been taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
Community Development campaign. If the lumbermen 
and other merchants will interest themselves more per- 
sonally and directly with the problems of the farmer 
and will awaken the farmer’s interest in problems of 
the community they will naturally and inevitably bring 
about that condition of mutual understanding and help- 
fulness which, as Professor Neystrom indicates, is a nat- 
ural result of European conditions. Many small and 
medium-sized towns in the United States have a con- 
siderable population of retired farmers whose farms in 
the adjacent country are now tilled by renters. The 
farm is not kept up to the resident owner standard and 
the retired farmers are usually to be found opposing 


public or social improvements of any kind which cost 
money. Under such circumstances it is difficult to edu- 
cate this class up to a realization of their proper duties 
to the community, but the task is not in all cases im- 
possible and by proper effort the hardened sinners against 
community progress may be segregated into an ineffec- 
tive minority. 


Furniture Makers and Hardwood Lum- 
bermen Approaching Harmony. 


A few months ago a comparatively small number of 
furniture manufacturers were on the warpath looking 
for sealps in connection with the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association’s grading rules as revised in 1914. 
That the disturbance was not so serious as a few people 
in the hardwood trade seemed to believe may be gathered 
from the following editorial taken from The Furniture 
Manufacturer and Artisan for May, 1915: 


Six months ago, when there was much agitation about cer- 
tain changes which had been made by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, in its rules for the grading of lumber, 
The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan took the position 
that a mountain was being made of a mole hill, and that it 
mattered little what the rule or standard fixed might be, 
the price would sooner or later adjust itself to the real market 
value of the material which was offered. The writer of this 
has been familiar with several movements, some of them 
successful and some of them unsuccessful, to bring about a 
set of rules which would find universal recognition. He does 
not believe it will ever be possible, with the change in the 
character of the timber which follows inevitably upon the 
depletion of our forests, to construct a set of rules governing 
the grading of hardwood lumber which can be immutable and 
unchangeable. He did not, therefore, share in the unqualified 
denunciation of what the Hardwood Lumber Association has 
done, nor approve the declaration which the Federation of 
Furniture Manufacturers made that it would not accept 
lumber except on the grades which had been superseded by 
the rules of 1914. He knew that the lumbermen were en- 
deavoring to secure a universally acceptable set of rules, and 
believed then that nothing short of concessions here and 
there would make this possible. The spirit of compromise, 
upon the part of the lumbermen, was in evidence, and the 
furniture manufacturers should rejoice that this same spirit 
bas been created within the ranks of the Federation. Presi- 
dent Babcock, of the National Uardwood Lumber Association, 
made a talk at the meeting of the Federation that cleared the 
atmosphere thoroughly and made clear that the lumbermen 
are trying to do the fair and right thing. The matter was 
referred to a new committee, less radical we believe than was 
the preceding one, and at the meeting of the lumbermen soon 
to be held the whole matter will be disposed of in a manner, 
we believe, which will be satisfactory to all concerned. 

In the course of his remarks President Babcock made one 
remark which should not go unheeded. He said that the 
principal fault with the furniture manufacturers is that they 
do not get in the way of lumber what they pay for. ‘The 
intimation was that there are too many lumbermen who do not 
know lumber, and who do not pay attention to the character 
and quality of their purchases. A few months ago we printed 
an article by Joe Woodruff, which is not his name, giving some 
striking instances where furniture manufacturers had been 
sold one thing and been furnished something else. The 
article was widely commented upon at the time. The juggling 
of grades is not uncommon. The first necessity then is rules 
which are clear and which are not capable of several interpre- 
tations, and then thurough coéperation with the organized 
lumbermen to see that just what is bought is furnished. 
Although lumber is a thing which enters largely into furniture 
making, it is a material which is not as well understood as 
it should be by the average furniture manufacturer. A good 
lumber buyer is a valuable asset for any furniture manufac- 
turer. High priests of lumber grades are not as many as they 
might be, but where the men who really know lumber are 
not in the employ of the furniture manufacturers the next best 
thing is codperation with the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and appeal to its inspectors. 

If the views of this well known furniture trade journal 
are not entirely at variance with the sentiment of the 
furniture trade it is perfectly safe to say that there need 
be no disagreement between the hardwood industry and 
the furniture manufacturers over the question of hard- 
wood grading and inspection so long as hardwood pro- 
ducers show reasonable consideration for the rights of 
the consumer. 





Illinois Insurance Situation Merits 
Attention of the Trade. 


After an extensive investigation of the insurance sit- 
uation in Illinois Rufus M. Potts, insurance superin- 
tendent of the State, presented to the present session of 
the legislature a bill providing for the establishment of 
a rate commission to exercise control over insurance 
rates and for the regulation of insurance corporations 
writing business in Illinois. 

In its general character the Potts bill was regarded 
by the insurance interests as inimicable to their welfare, 
and as the result of their strenuous efforts to defeat it 
a substitute bill prepared in committee has been intro- 
duced in the legislature and has the unanimous support 
of the insurance interests. 

In a communication just sent to the members of the 
General Assembly, Superintendent Potts makes the fol- 
lowing significant reference to the committee bill and 
its sponsors—the insurance combine of Illinois: 

It is claimed by its sponsors that much of the Committee 
Bill is taken from the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners’ bills. Even if this were true, it would not 
meet Illinois conditions, where the fire insurance monopoly 
has ruled unchecked for half a century and controls 90 
percent of the business—the second greatest in the United 
States—on an extortionate and extravagant basis in all par- 


ticulars, and has developed elaborate organizations and 
machinery for attaining its selfish ends. 
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After reviewing in parallel columns the terms of the 
two bills and showing that the committee substitute hag 
been drawn in such way as to protect the interests of 


the insurance companies and their present methods of 
doing business regardless of the public interest, 
tendent Potts draws the following conclusion: 
The enactment into law of the committee substitute pj 
would directly approve and legalize the present oj) 
rate-making plan of the fire insurance “combine” 
legalize ‘‘Underwriters’ Agencies.” The existing rat 
“Bureaus” and “Boards” are the means by which 


Superin- 





making 
- the stock 
companies have been able to impose upon the people of this 


State excessive rates and discriminations. The Committee 
bill would not bring any real or effective relief from these 
evils. But this is not all. The Committee bill contains pos. 
sibilities which would permit still greater extortion upon 


the people than in the past. Under the administration of 
an insurance superintendent friendly to the “combine” the 
insurance companies would be even better off than under 
the present law, because all effective competition could be 
practically destroyed through the power of such a superin. 
tendent to cripple the operations of mutuals, inter-insurers 
and the few stock companies not in the “combine.” 

The choice lies between placing the power to control in- 
surance rates in the hands of one person or in the jurisdic. 
tion of a commission of three. The only certainty of safety 
for the interests of the people is a commission. It would be 
exceedingly difficult to influence all the members of such g 
commission, and this is the reason, and the only reason, why 
the ‘‘combine’”’ companies are so strongly opposed to a com- 
mission, for it is practically certain that there will always 
be members of such a commission who can not be influenced 
to favor the insurance interests. 

As to the lumber industry, its primary interest of 
course lies in the fact that the bill now in the hands of 
the legislature as a substitute for the Potts bill would 
enable the insurance superintendent of Illinois to wield 
control over the interinsurance organizations of the lun- 
ber trade doing business in the State, assuming of course 
that the bill would be regarded as constitutional when 
tested in the courts. If, as the insurance superintendent 
points out, the control of the insurance situation be 
vested in a superintendent whose appointment is very 
apt to be dictated by the insurance interests it is not 
improbable that a very uncomfortable situation might 
result for the interinsurance companies as well as for the 
mutuals, which are not regarded with favor by the 
socalled ‘‘board companies.’’ 

The history of the office of insurance superintendent 
of Illinois reveals much close companionship between 
past occupants of the position and the insurance inter- 
ests; in fact, it is not uncommon for an insurance 
superintendent to leave office to go directly into the 
fold of the insurance companies at a greatly advanced 
salary. Superintendent Potts, however, declined to make 
peace with the insurance underwriters, his conduct thus 
far indicating that he is a notable exception to the 
general rule. 

Inasmuch as the present incumbent is not going to 
hold the office indefinitely it is safe to say that if the 
committee substitute now pending is adopted the insur- 
ance companies licensed in Illinois will devote their 
energies to seeing that his successor is the right kind 
of man from their viewpoint, which means of course 
that all of the sources of competition not included in 
the ‘‘old lines’’ will immediately come under the dis- 
pleasure of the insurance department. 





Less Wood or More Common Sense the 
Remedy for Our Fire Loss ? 


In view of recent statements to the effect that the 
lumber industry is in hearty accord with the efforts of 
the National Fire Protective Association, which claims 
to be leading the fire protection movement of the United 
States, the following brief article taken from the New 
York Sun of May 16 afford interesting circumstantial 
evidence of the attitude of certain proponents of fire pre- 
vention toward the use of wood in a field in which wood 
has always been supreme: 


FIREPROOF FURNITURE URGED. 
Department Wants Law to Compel Its Use in Offices. 


Fire department men, both the officers and the actual fire 
fighters, are a unit in approval of fireproof furniture for 
offices. They say that an office becomes a fire menace when 
it is furnished with wooden desks, card cases and the like 
packed closely together as often is the case, plus row upon 
row of files filled with paper, letters and baskets filled with 
waste paper, not to mention the rags and carpets. 

Fireproof walls and ceilings prove of no avail, it is argued, 
when a fire starts in such an office, for the flames quickly 
leap through windows into other offices equally filled with 
similarly inflammable furnishings and so spread from floor 
to floor. 

Fire Commissioner Adamson, of this city, calls buildings 
filled with such offices worse than furniture warehouses 80 
far as fires are concerned and has declared that he is iD 
favor of a law requiring all office furniture on floors at 4 
certain height from the ground to be made of metal or non- 
burnable materials. 

Fire prevention is not the only advantage of fireproof 
office furniture. It is superior to wooden furniture also in 
durability, possibility of removal and erection without dam- 
age to the goods, absence of warping, sticking and cracking 
and protection against mice and vermin, while damage by 
water is reduced to a minimum. 

The claim as to the greater durability of metal fur 
niture is so absurd as to warrant no consideration what- 
ever, and recent demonstrations of the performance of 
unprotected metal subjected to high degrees of tempera 
ture amply refute the claim that ordinary metal fur- 
niture offers any material advantage when subjected to 
the intense heat of a serious fire. 

As to the approximate number of heat units the wood 
furniture of any office would. contribute in case of fire 
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probably no dependable statistics are obtainable. If fur- 
niture is to be fireproofed to prevent the possibility of 
its becoming an uncertain factor in bringing about fire 
damage it logically follows that libraries ought to con- 
gist of asbestos books bound in tin and that correspond- 
ence paper, cigars and cigarettes should be equally fire- 
proof. As a matter of fact the wood furniture in the 
average office is hardly to be considered a fire menace 


provided reasonable precautions against the setting and 
spread of fire are taken in connection with the con- 
struction and maintenance of the building in which the 
oftice is located. 

One thing the ‘‘ fireproof’? folks must concede: Barr- 
ing the presence of oily waste, bituminous coal, ordinary 
matches or other material apt to ignite itself, the office 
puilding or hotel that is trimmed and furnished with 
wood will not destroy itself. The presence of human 
tenants is the chief cause of fires. Therefore it follows 
that the principal means of preventing such fires are 
either to bar the human factor entirely, prohibiting 
human occupancy entirely—which is manifestly absurd— 
or to educate the human occupant and to teach him to 
avoid those practices that result in fires. In this con- 
nection it may be interesting to note that the luncheon 
given recently in connection with the New York con- 
vention of the National Fire Protection Association was 
served on wood tables covered with non-fireproofed cloths, 
those tables decorated with candelabra containing lighted 
candles under inflammable shades. Many of the mem- 
bers present smoked cigars or cigarettes and threw the 
ashes on the carpet. Although arranged by the New 
York chapter of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion this orgy of disregard for the dangers of fire 
aroused no protest from the gentlemen who are so bit- 
terly opposed to many uses of wood. Why not a little 
education here? 

It will be a long time before the average banker, rail- 
road president or other American business man will con- 
sent to spend his day at an all-steel ‘‘mahogany’’ desk, 
and it is safe to say that few of the most extreme advo- 
eates of fire prevention are themselves employing this 
sort of furniture in their own establishments. 

The publication of such an article in a metropolitan 
daily newspaper appears to be pure publicity on behalf 
of a group of manufacturers of metal furniture. It 
should also serve, however, as notice to the hardwood 
lumber industry of the United States that the inroads 
of substitutes are not confined to the softwood field and 
that the work of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in promoting a better understanding of the 
uses of wood and a greater demand for wood in its vari- 
ous forms should have the support’ of the hardwood in- 
dustry as fully and freely as that work is entitled to 
the support of any other branch of the trade. 





Brick Foolishly Pushed Into a Poor 
Service. | 


Florida has a considerable mileage of brick country 
roads and a strong attack upon their efficiency is made 
in a recent issue of the Engineering Record by Charles 
K. Foote, an engineer until recently associated with the 
Florida Good Roads Association. The soil is usually a 
very fine sand and in many places water stands upon the 
roads for days at a time; yet the bricks are laid directly 
upon the sand bed after rolling. This rolling is sup- 
posed to be performed with at least a 10-ton roller, but 
im many instances the contractors have succeeded in 
convincing the local authorities that a lighter rolling is 
Sufficient. There is also no proper inspection to prevent 
the use of soft brick, such as would be culled out in 
standard road making tests. Some of these roads are 
14 to 16 feet wide, but mostly 9 feet, and they cost 
about $1,000 a mile for a foot of width. Sometimes 
such roads last two or three years without much repair 
expense, but heavy rains usually weaken the sand base 
within a shorter period and the road gets in such condi- 
tion that it is necessary to take up the brick, prepare a 
new surface and relay, at a cost approximating 30 to 35 
percent of the entire original cost. In one county three 
and one-half miles of a 7-mile stretch of road had to be 
taken up and relayed before the end of the first season. 

A representative of large brick manufacturing inter- 
oe sell most of this brick said to Mr. Foote: 

VW hen you begin to talk about concrete foundations for 
brick roads in Florida you are simply trying to kill brick 
a8 a road material.’’ Concerning which Mr. Foote ob- 


Serves: 


A careful investigation showed the accuracy of the state- 
hent. Any material which will make a foundation will re- 
pean : and maintain a surfacing much less expensive than brick, 
and brick will naturally cease to be used on Florida roads. 


Tlis writer calls attention to the ina%equacy of the 


5-foot road usually constructed without turnouts, and 
concludes his article as follows: 
wee the writer’s judgment, brick has no legitimate place on 


nie ip country roads at the present time; nor will it have 
Whe é the population of the State is ten times what it is today. 
aces res wonderful natural resources of the State shall have 
cultivation ten: when its arable lands shall be under full 
ey pea when its capacity for production and entertain- 
> ake shall have. reached half their possibilities, perhaps a 
“wv main roads of brick may be justifiable. Until then they 


ee vee inadequate, and ruinous to the best interests 
“iorida, 


are 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


WANTS SPECIAL BLANK BOOKS. 

Kindly rush two callers’ books, the kind with alternate 
leaves perforated which permits a copy of the logs to be 
given to the customer.—INQuiry No, 44. 

[Obviously this inquiry refers to a blank book for the 
purpose of tallying log scale measurement of logs as cut, 
but we are not advised of any book of this sort. The 
inquiry is therefore published in the hope that some of 
our readers may be able to supply the information.— 
EpITor. | 


THE DUTIES OF ,AN ESTIMATOR. 

Will you please advise me as to just what are the duties of 
an estimator in a millwork plant or a lumber yard? 

[While the house plans furnished by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN are accompanied by lumber bills, the plans 
and specifications furnished by the ordinary architect 
are not accompanied by bills of material. A contractor 
wishing to estimate on such a job must be competent to 
take the plans and specifications and determine the quan- 
tity of materials of different kinds that will be needed 
for the construction of the job. In smaller buildings, 
where the work is to be done by an ordinary carpenter, 
this work of estimating usually is put up to the concern 
furnishing the lumber and millwork and it is, therefore, 
necessary to employ an estimator sufficiently familiar 
with building details to make and figure bills of material 
from the plans. 

Estimating means substantially the same thing as 
quantity surveying and there has been a considerable 
movement in this country recently to adopt the practice, 
which is standard abroad, of establishing quantity sur- 
veying as a profession to be followed by men who will 
do this work for a fee. On a large job, where perhaps a 
dozen contractors are bidding, the work of making up 
the estimates will be done separately by each contractor 
for himself, involving an unnecessary amount of labor. 
If this information were supplied by a competent expert 
and submitted with plans for bids the contracting busi- 
ness would be more of a science and less of a gamble than 
at the present time.—EDITOoR. | 








HARDWOOD CONDITIONS MUCH IMPROVED. 

ASHLAND, Ky. 
General conditions have improved much in the last sixty 
days. Our volume ef business has increased about 10 percent. 
We do not believe business will be very active until the definite 
conclusion of the European war. However, we believe it will 
not go back but will steadily improve. The mills along the 
Ohio River are having their usual volume as compared with 
ours, so far as we can judge, and there is a fair stock of lumber 

at all these mills. 
VANSANT, KITCHEN & CG., 
R. H. Vansant, President. 


CEDAR WANTED FOR WOODEN SCALES OR 
RULERS. 

We have been trying to find a cheaper wood than box- 
wood for the manufacture of a new line of scales or rulers 
chiefly designed for school use. We have had this matter 
up with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, and 
yellow cedar—Alaska cedar or Alaska spruce (Chamaecy- 
paris nootkatensis) have been recommended to us for this 
purpose. We would like to know where we can secure a 
sample shipment of this wood with a view to establishing 
a carload business if it proves satisfactory for our pur- 
pose. We already have received samples of the wood from 
the laboratory and it appears to us a very satisfactory ma- 
terial for our purpose.—INQuiIRY No. 23. 

[Yellow cedar grows on the Pacific coast all the way 
down from Alaska to California and is in considerable 
supply within fifty miles of the coast in Oregon and 
Washington, as well as on the islands off the coast of 
the United States and British Columbia. It is the 
hardest of the cedars and is a straight-grained wood 
susceptible of a beautiful polish. It is possible that 
Port Orford cedar would also nicely answer this purpose. 

Inasmuch as this wood is largely sold in admixture 
with other woods.instead of under its own name, and is 
not given much commercial exploitation, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not have at hand the names of manu- 
facturers who are known to have a supply of this wood. 
This inquiry is published, therefore, with a request for 
replies from Coast manufacturers able to supply a clear, 
straight-grained material in quantity. The inquiry 
comes from a large manufacturer and dealer in artists’ 
and draftsmen’s tools and supplies.—EDITor. } 





WHAT IS ‘‘STRING MEASURE’’? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
We have an inquiry from one of our European customers 
covering logs and advising that same will bring a certain 
price “string measure.’’ Are you in position to advise us the 
method of taking this measurement? 


[This inquiry can perhaps best be answered by quot- 
ing from ‘‘English Timber and Its Economical Con- 
version,’’ published by William Rider & Son, London: 


All measurements of unhewn timber are calculated upon 
the quarter-girth basis, and not upon the diametrical measure- 
ment ; that is to say, if a tree had a circumference of 48 lineal 
inches the quarter girth would be 12 inches, or one side of 
the square the tree is presumed to be capable of making. We 
will suppose, for example, that we have a tree before us 
whose estimated height is 18 feet, and whose quarter-girth 
9 feet up is 8 inches, the cubical contents are obtained as 
under: 

8 in. by 8 in. = 64x18 = 1152 + 144=—8 cubic feet. 

The recognized custom of the country for obtaining the 
quarter-girth of a felled tree is by placing a string around 
the girthing place, and then doubling the string twice, which 
gives the square of the tree approximately. That portion of 
the string taken up at the ends of the loops when doubled 
counts as a small advantage to the buyer, and when the 
measurement is made with a quarter-girth tape it is usual 
to throw off a lineal half-inch from the result in lieu of these 


turns of the string; but this is not applicable in the case of a 
railway company’s measurer, who calculates every possible 
fraction, but it should be applied invariably between buyer 
and seller. Allowances for bark must be made by mutual 
arrangement, but if custom is resorted to as an arbitrator 
the allowance of 1 in 12 must stand where oak is concerned, 
but ordinary beech and ash would rule as less. 





EDITOR. | 


USES OF MULBERRY. 

Through your Query and Comment columns, do you know 
of any users of mulberry timber and for what it is used ?— 
INQuIRY No. 77. * 

[The wood of mulberry would be a very valuable com- 
mercial species if obtainable in sufficient supply, but 
there is so little of it that it has never found ‘‘a place 
in the sun’’ among recognized commercial woods. The 
heart wood is dark, of good figure, takes a fine polish 
and greatly resembles black walnut except that it is of 
a little lighter shade. It might well be offered to those 
concerns, of which usually a few may be found in almost 
any city, that specialize in certain kinds of high grade, 
hand-made furniture and that often have customers 
always glad to secure something a little out of the ordi- 
nary. 

Mulberry is also largely used for fence posts and is 
very durable. It also makes excellent tool handles and 
scythe snaths in particular. 

If any of our readers have an outlet for mulberry lum- 
ber their replies will be promptly forwarded.—Ep1rTor. ] 


PLAN WANTED FOR SMALL ELEVATOR. 

We have an inquiry for the plans for the construction of 
a small farm elevator of a capacity of probably 2,000 to 5,000 
bushels of grain and we do not know just where to get plans 
and the probable cost of this type of construction, and will 
ask you if you can refer us to any place where these plans 
are available-—INQuIRY No. 86. 

[The above inquiry is published in the hope that some 
of our readers may be in possession of plans of this sort 
which have been tested and proved satisfactory. There 
is a live demand for elevator construction and par- 
ticularly in certain portions of the South and Southwest 
and on the Pacific coast. The situation in the South is, 
of course, influenced to a considerable extent by the 
desire of farmers in that section to get away from 
cotton and substitute, as far as practicable, other staple 
crops. Until recently all grain coming from the Pacific 
coast section has,been sacked but the possibilities of 
transportation via the Panama Canal have suggested the 
practicability of bulk storage and shipment. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
United States Department of Agriculture, through the 
office of grain standardization, is taking up this matter 
and expects within a short time to issue a handbook for 
the information of prospective elevator operators. This 
book will not present any plans for elevator construction 
or any discussion of patented devices or equipment, con- 
fining itself to the old standard device, but is intended 
to supply the information necessary to deal intelligently 
with a contractor in the construction of an elevator. 

This inquirer has been furnished the addresses of a 
number of standard elevator constructicn firms, some of 
which cater especially to small country elevators, but at 
the same time it would be desirable if possible to secure 
the plans of small elevators which have already been 
built and our readers are invited to contribute in this 
direction.— EpiTor. | 


UPON WHAT BASE SHOULD MERCHANDISING 
PROFIT BE FIGURED? 


Some time ago I noticed a reference in the Query and Com- 
ment department to the fact that the proper method for figur- 
ing percentage of profits is to compute the percentage on the 
selling price of an article rather than on the cost price, which 
would mean that if an article cost $1 and is sold for $1.25, 
the amount earned is 20 percent rather than 25 percent. I 
have frequently noted advice to the effect that this is the 
more modern and proper method, but have never been quite 
akle to understand why such should be the case. When a 
man loans out $1 on interest and collects $1.10 he is counted 
as having made 10 percent on his dollar and not nine and a 
fraction percent on the dollar-and-ten cents which he col- 
lected. In the same way, when an article is bought for $1 the 
buyer has just that amount tied up in the article; so it 
would appear that when he sells the same article for $1.25 
he makes 25 percent on his dollar rather than 20 percent on 
the $1.25, 25 cents of which he has not had invested.—C. H. 
SHarP, Maury City (Tenn.) Lumber Company. 

[This is a subject which has been discussed at great 
length by many writers, but no more complete statement 
of the principle can be found than the very brief one 
embodied in the explanation bulletin of the Harvard 
System of Retail Accounts, issued by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration and referring to a unified accounting 
system which has been introduced into both the shoe 
and grocery trades: 


Net sales 
* +* oo 


are gross sales less returns and allowances. 
This is the item out of which all bills are paid, all 
expenses met and all profits received. Hence it is the item 
on which all percentages are based. 

Mr. Sharp’s comparison with the earning power of 
money in simple interest is not exactly parallel. The 
initial investment itself produces the income in that 
ease. In the merchandising of goods the retailer sells 
his wares plus service. His price to his customer, 
besides the original cost of the merchandise, includes 
the cost of carrying it on hand until the customer 
requires it; the cost of informing the customer that it 
is on hand subject to his needs, or the cost of persuad- 
ing the customer that he does need it—advertising; in 
many instances the cost of delivering to the customer’s 
door and, where credit is extended, the cost of carrying 
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the customer’s account until settlement. In the higher 
forms of merchandising there is also an additional 
expert service of the retailer in helping the customer 
to select the form of merchandise which will serve him 
most efficiently and to use it when purchased in the most 
efficient manner. Considered in this light, therefore, 
the merchandising of goods in its accounting principles 
is much like the manufacturing of goods. The goods 
themselves are but the raw material of merchandising. 
The manufacturer does not base his percentages of labor 
and other expense upon the raw material. In those cost 
systems which cover only the cost of production the 
ultimate cost of the finished article is the basis for the 
percentages of analyzed cost such as material, labor, 
supplies and overhead. Where the factory operations 
include both production and sale of goods the sale price 
is made the basis, including the percentage of profit. 
There are still many retailers who argue along the 
same line as our correspondent, but among accountants 
the correct principle is so generally recognized that mod- 
ern writers on accounting take the proper method for 
granted without any effort to defend it—HEDpiTor. ] 


A COUPLE OF JAPANESE QUESTIONS. 


Here, we have one more thing to be taught by you. Would 
you or any of your readers kindly teach us about the following, 
and oblige? 

The marked development of gang frames seems, in iate 
years, to tend to shut up the use of edgers and other narrow 
board sawing machines. But the inertia due to the weights 
of reciprocating parts must limit the number of revolutions 
and the length of stroke, which is a serious drawback to 


their further capacity. Here, we remember, Messrs. C. L. P. 
Ileck Séhne of Berlin-Reinickendorf, Germany, introduced 
gangs with a pneumatic cylinder cn top of the frames, 


demonstrating a success in getting rid of these difficulties. 
We have believed their theoretical success, but have heard 
nothing of their actual result since then. Do you know any 
practical user and the actual result of the machines? Did 
the demonstration not prove a success, or were they found 
iess practical in application or did they not gain extensive 
employment, what is the reason they are not used? 

Again, the endless chain saws and tree felling machines of 
Messrs. International Endless Chain Saw Co. seemed to us 
to be of some interest but nothing is heard of their installa- 
tion these days. How did they do? 

Hoping you will kindly tell us something about them, we 
are, dear sirs, very truly yours—AKITA MOKUZAI KAISHA, 
by J. Koba. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall the em- 
ployment of a pneumatic buffer upon any gang frames 
in American design and the question is therefore referred 
to our foreign readers having experience with this device. 
The mechanical principle involved is not new, being pre- 
cisely the same as the pneumatic buffer employed to ease 
off the reciprocating motion of the bed in most forms of 
flat-bed cylinder printing presses. 

No tree cutting device using the principle of the end- 
less chain saw has been introduced in the United States, 
although the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago, in 
correspondence with an inquirer, suggested the possibility 
of a cutting tool of this sort much like that of the end- 
less chain mortiser. 

Regarding the particular concern mentioned, no in- 
formation is at hand and this also is referred to our 
Ruropean readers.—EDITOR. | 


Great Events Recorded in Lumber 
Statistics. 


Very likely many vf our readers failed to notice a 
little group of figures printed last week, regarding 
water-borne shipments from the Pacific Northwest and 
British Columbia points. Yet those figures were worth 
reading with attention because of the story they told 
of the tremendous contrast in conditions between the first 
three months of this year and the corresponding three 
months of 1914. They were compiled by the Pacific In- 
spection Bureau, of Seattle, for the periods named and 
were as follows: 


1914, 1915. 
NE ee 263,840,888 187,750,047 
BISEKE. caccasbe ro erec enn ree eee 857,015 1,228,132 
British Colmmbian. ....csvesccvccvs 720,200 8=—«s ew ene0 
PMNINN. 35655 6o5N ntsc hee ne wneee 4,380,960 455,231 
PM MMININKS: MOVING oie: 5 e079 4950 te wis wide 1,603,049 36,973,713 
Mawatian TsIAnGs. ..0.s.004505.59% 5,496,215 12,463,252 
Philippine GTslands ........0.s0c22es 4,964,082 = = .escce 
AE OO re ae rei 41,495,329 17,613,809 
NOW RRIBDG. 6456s ssa wa ese wie 2,650,417 530,122 
West Coast, So. America.......... 24,751,107 5,175,948 
Kast Const, So, America.....ccs0c  sevsece §§ 0000 
MERINO 6556 kha sees k howen ss aeewe 1,665,026 1,386,353 
CE Secccunans sbaeeeekwans canes 40,348,083 14,421,219 
PR Cie ota in ais bois bea Mee 3,916,730 1,466,255 
a EL: a) ee ee en 1,278,405 523,859 
Us is i ADORTINORE «ois o-3 6255506 12,937,078 18,404,544 
BEESON) Cece sos AS asin ee See ow 2,487,510 4,411,908 
BRN 6 ihe eb Ah le koe ure a me 82,086 _ 2,928,023 





413,428,134 305,732,410 

Some of the changes shown above are startling and 
most inexplicable, but there were four principal reasons 
for them. First, the effect of the war in shutting out 
lumber from warring European countries and shutting 
off the supply from northern Europe. Second, the war 
in its effect on the financial condition of neutral coun- 
tries, especially in the Orient and South America. Third, 
the effect of the war in depressing our own business 
activities. Fourth, the Panama Canal. How these 
causes apply to the above table, taking up the destina- 
tions seriatim, is shown in the following: 

California: Decrease, owing to business depression 
resulting largely from the war. 

Alaska: Increase, due to business activity resulting 
from the new Government interest and activities in the 
territory. 


British Columbia: Decrease, due to its own supply in 
surplus and the depressing effect of war conditions on 
the interior trade. 

Panama: Decrease, because bulk of work in the Canal 
Zone calling for lumber is finished. 

Atlantic Coast: Increase enormous owing to the open- 
ing of the new canal route admitting western lumber to 
eastern markets under favorable freight rates. Of the 
quantity shipped in the first three months in 1915, 
8,468,000 feet went into eastern Canada. 


Hawaiian Islands: Increase, owing to great business 


revival due to heavy demand for sugar resultin: from 
shutting off of the European supply. The ex) orts jp 
March, alone, of this year, of refined sugar of A iieriean 


production (which includes Hawaiian) were 43.) 156,656 

pounds, against 40,030,055 pounds in March, 19! 
Philippine Islands: The reason for the abscice of 

any shipments is not plain. However, durin; March 


small shipments of redwood were made. 


Australia: Decrease, owing to the demands of war 
upon this British colony. 


New Zealand: Decrease, for the same reason «s above, 


West Coast of South America: Decrease, due io busi- 
ness depression following over-expansion and to the in. 
terference with credits, these countries being largely 
financed by England and Germany. 


Mexico: Slight decrease, due to general business de. 
pression rather than the Mexican internal difliculties, 
which were substantially the same in 1914 as this year, 


China: Heavy decrease, due to disturbance of credits 
resulting from the war and prospects of trouble with 
Japan. 

Japan: 
dition. 

South Sea Islands: Decrease, due to their commercial 
dependence upon countries at war. 


United Kingdom and Continent: Increase, resulting 
from war demand that could not be supplied except from 
America, and to the new Panama route. 

Africa: Increase, resulting from shutting off of cus. 
tomary supplies from the Balkan and White seas. 


India: Heavy percentage of increase, due to same 
reasons as in Africa. 


In many of the above cases decreases are also due to 
lack of vessel room and inability to ship lumber and 
other forest products that were needed and would have 


been purchased in larger quantities if deliveries could 
have been made. 


Decrease, due to unfavorable financial con. 





THE little toy sets of metal pieces from which various 
designs can be erected are probably familiar to all. 
These were commented upon some time ago in an address 
by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, on ‘‘ Lumber and Its Sub- 
stitutes,’’ in which he inquired why the construction uses 
of wood could not be increased by the introduction of 
toy sets of similar character. It is now interesting to 
note that the principles that have been utilized in these 
toy construction sets have been seriously introduced into 
building construction. Pressed steel structural shapes 
in connection with a certain type of metal lathing are 
available to build small and medium sized buildings 
without the use of rivets and with no other tool than a 
hammer. It is stated that these compete very closely in 
cost with wooden construction. A catalog that has been 
issued shows plans for miners’ cottages and for four- 
and five-room bungalows. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Commissioners from seven States in session at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., May 22 mapped out the route of the Dixie 
highway from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Chi- 
cago was selected as the northern terminus and Miami as 
the southern. 

By a vote of 107 to 41 the house of the Illinois legisla- 
ture passed the waterway bill providing for the building of 
a connecting waterway over the sixty-five miles betwcen 
Joliet and La Salle at a cost of $5,000,000. 

William Marconi, inventor of the wireless telegraphy, an- 
nounced at New York May 22 that he has invented an 
apparatus which enables a person to see through a solid 
wall. 

A decision May 25 of the United States circuit ‘court of 
appeals for the southern district on an appeal of a case 
from northern Georgia hoids that cotton iuture margins 
are a wager and can not be collected through any legal 
proceedings in any court of law in the United States. 

In the presence of hundreds of distinguished educators, 
scientists and men of letters, Dr. Frank Johnson Goodnow, 
adviser to the Chinese Government, was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, Md., 
May 20. 

Several new mortars recently mounted at Fort Andrew, 
Mass., capable of burling projectiles weighing half a ton 
eight and a half miles, were tested May 19. They are 
said to be the most powerful weapons on the coast. 

Governor Walsh, of Massachusetts, May 19 designated 
the last week in August for the national conference of 
governors in Boston. It is said that a discussion of a plan 
for uniformity of labor laws will be one of the features o 
the conference. : 

The Lake Mohonk conference on international arbitration 
approved President Wilson's stand in the international 
crisis at the conclusion of its twenty-first annual meeting 
at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., May. 21. . 

A verdict in favor of the defendant was returned May 22 
by the jury in the trial of William Barnes’ suit for libel 
against Theodore Roosevelt, after considering for more than 
eleven hours the question of placing all the costs of the 
action upon the plaintiff. It was the decision of the jury 
that everything Colonel Roosevelt charged was true and 
that therefore the plaintiff not having been libeled was 
entitled to no damages. 

Governors of all the States and mayors of cities through- 
out the country have been requested by a committee which 
is arranging for a national celebration of Independence Day 
in Philadelphia to issue a proclamation asking the people 
to join in singing “The Star Spangled Banner’ at noon 
on Fourth of July. 

The preserving on a wax record of a telephonic conversation 
between persons 3,000 miles apart is made possible by the 





“telescribe” just perfected by Thomas A. Edison. Its com- 
pletion gives Mr. Edison the credit for more than 1,500 
inventions and more patents than ever have been issued to 
any other individual. 


At the temperance mass meeting held at Rochester, N., Y., 
May 23 in connection with the Presbyterian general as- 
sembly, 4,000 men and women leaped to their feet and 
cheered when James A. MacDonald, of Toronto, praised 
President Wilson. 

Hat Creek valley in the eastern part of Shasta county, 
California, was practically inundated by lava May 21 by 
the eruption of Mount Lassen. ‘The residents escaped to 
the hillsides out of the path of the flood. 


At the banquet of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at New York May 26 former President William H. 
Taft severely criticized the Clayton act and the federal 
trade commission act as “detrimental to the business inter- 
ests of the country,” and denounced the leaders of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor for exercising a “power that has 
become excessive and detrimental to the public weal and the 
good of society.” 


Washington. 


President Wilson May 20 cabled to President Menocal of 
Cuba, congratulating him on the thirteenth anniversary of 
Cuban independence. 


President Wilson May 24 welcomed the delegates to the 
Pan-American financial conference which opened at Wash- 
ington. 

Loans and discounts of national banks in New York 
and Chicago increased more than $72,000,000 in the period 
between March 4 and May 1, according to an announcement 
May 22 by the controller of the currency. St. Louis showed 
a decrease of about $1,000,000. Total deposits in all three 
cities showed an increase in the same period of more than 
$245,000,000. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., May 22 completed his testimony 
before the Federal Industrial Relations Commission at 
Washington concerning his responsibility in the Colorado 
strike. He asserted that if necessary to protect either 
= or his property he believed in the use of force to repel 
orce. 

Figures made public by the Department of Commerce 
May 25 show a trade balance for the four weeks of May 
ended May 22 of $896,803,858—the largest in the history 
of the country. April imports totalled $160,576,106 against 
$173,762,114 in April, 1914, while April exports totalled 
$294,470,199 against $162,552,570 in April, 1914. 

Announcement was made at Washington May 25 that in 
the maneuvers of the Atlantic fleet Rear Admiral Frank F. 
Beatty, commanding the “Red” or enemy fleet in the naval 
war game, was Jeclared victor in his contest against the 
entire Atlantic battleship fleet and all its auxiliaries, com- 
manded by Admiral Frank F. Fletcher. 


The European war has caused a deficit of practically 
$6,500,000 in the postal revenues for the first half of the 
current fiscal year according to the Federal report issued 
May 25. 

A baby girl, the second grandchild of President Wilson, 

was born May 21 to Secretary and Mrs. William G. Mc- 
Adoo. She will be christened Ellen Wilson for the late 
Mrs, Woodrow Wilson. 
_ The War Department virtually has abandoned its plan 
for holding student military camps this year because the 
comptroller of the treasury has disapproved accounts 
amounting to $5,000 expended by the camps last year. 

Gold coin and certificates in the hands of federal re- 
serve banks increased during the last week more than 
$2,000,000, according to the statement of their condition 
May 21 issued May 22 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Court of Customs Appeals May 26 handed down a deci- 
sion which, if upheld by the higher court, will make 4 
reduction of 5 percent in the duties levied under the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff law and will involve between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 in duties already collected under that law. 





FOREIGN. 


In a collision between three trains on the Caledonian 
Railway at Gretna near Carlisle, England, May 22 seventy- 
three persons were killed and nearly 350 injured. 

Holland has contracted for the construction at Los At- 
geles, Cal., of two great hydroaeropianes to be finished not 
later than July 15. Each machine will have a 42-foot wind 
spread and a carrying capacity of 1,000 pounds. 

Joao Chagas resigned the premiership of Portugal May 
25 on the advice of his physician. ; 

The French chamber of deputies devoted the entire ses 
sion May 25 to eulogies of Italy, 

Fifty persons were drowned May 25 when the Chilean 
steamer Mazimiano Errazuris struck a reef and sank. 

Negotiations between China and Japan, begun last Jan- 
uary, were concluded May 25 when two treaties together 
with thirteen notes were signed in the Chinese foreig? office 
at Peking. The first treaty deals with Shantung and the 
second with south Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia. 


A peace treaty between Argentina, Brazil and Chile was 


signed May 25 by the foreign ministers of the three States 
concerned. e 

Thousands have been killed in a battle between the —_ 
of General Villa and General Obregon on a 15-mile fron 
from Leon to Trinidad in the Rio de Leon valley in phe 
Neither side has won a decisive advantage in the fighting 
which began May 22. . 

Advices from Athens, Greece, say that the condition ft 
King Constantine, who has been ill for some time, is § 
grave. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The entry of Italy into the great war produced 
hardly a ripple in America so far as business was con- 
cerned. Stocks were practically unaffected and the 
industries, whether or not of a class to be benefitted 
by the war, could not see that much change would be 
made in the situation. Undoubtedly a good deal of 
American material, especially copper, zine and rubber, 
has gone into Germany via Italy, and of course that 
trade, whatever it amounted to, is now cut off, but on 
che other hand Italy will in the near future undoubt- 
edly be a heavier purchaser on her own account than 
she has been hitherto. Of more serious effect might 
be the shutting off of shipments of contraband mate- 
rial to Scandinavian countries and Holland. 

* * * 


Months ago American trade began to adjust itself to 
war conditions and apparently nothing that can happen 
now is likely to make much immediate difference in 
American industry and trade. A subject of interest 
in this connection is the effect that Italy’s partici- 
pation in the war, together with the probable entry of 
Roumania, will have on the duration of the conflict. 
The neutrals, in mind as well as action, while appre- 
ciating the power still in reserve of the central em- 
pires, can not but feel that the end is actually nearer; 
and for that reason business men of the United States 
are looking forward to their situation when Europe 
shall attempt to rebuild her foreign commerce and are 
strengthening the position of the United States in its 
foreign commercial relations. Therefore especial at- 
tention is being given this week to the meeting of the 
Pan-American Financial Conference, in Washington, pre- 
sided over by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


* * * 


Full reports of this meeting will be awaited with in- 
terest, for the daily accounts of the sessions have been 
rather fragmentary and devoted too much to the bear- 
ing of the conference upon American political questions 
and American rivalries. One fact that stands out very 
plainly, however, is that the representatives of the va- 
rious American republics, of which all but Mexico and 
Hayti are represented, are looking to the United States 
for both financial and industrial support. They look 
with hope, though apparently there is some fear that 
their hopes may not be realized. They have laid the 
needs of their respective countries before the people 
of the United States through this conference. They have 
spoken frankly of their respective financial situations, 
both as to their governments and as to the people 
themselves. They have told what they needed in the 
way of public improvements, and there has been the 
same frankness in letting the United States know what 
is necessary to do if the great northern republic would 
take advantage of the opening now presented. Rail- 
roads must be financed and built. Natural resources 
must be developed by capital and technical skill that 
1s not available to some of the South American peoples 
themselves. Governmental needs in some cases must 
be met. International transportation facilities must 
be provided. In effect, the big men of these countries 
say to the people of the United States: ‘‘The door is 
open for your capital, brains and products. You are 
invited to enter, but if you do not we shall have to 
depend again upon the help of Europe, after the 
war is over, even though that assistance may be less 
adequate than in the past.’’ 


* * 


Business undoubtedly has been held in abeyance 
Somewhat, waiting until Germany’s reply has been re- 
ceived in answer to President Wilson’s note, but 
doubtless what is called ‘‘big business’? is influ- 
enced in this matter from the financial rather than 
from the industrial or purely commercial side of the 
case, In view of the condition of the United States 
Treasury, with the general fund balance on May 15 
below $15,000,000, while the irreducible minimum was 
Supposed to be $25,000,000, it is a very short distance 
to the point when bonds must be issued; and any sort 
of a war, even a war chiefly on paper as a difficulty 
Witt the Teutonie allies seemingly would be, would 
maxe a Government demand for money that would be 


felt in financial circles to the detriment of heavy bor- 

rowers, But, as said before, the general business of 

the ‘ountry of the ordinary sort fails to be alarmed. 

Au’ since finance in the long run rests upon industry 

trade why there should be any serious alarm any- 
. 


re in this country is difficult to see. In fact, ap- 
Pavcntly no serious apprehension is felt as to the fu- 
ture of business as compared with the situation two or 
three weeks ago, As stated here recently a war of the 
Sort we should have, and the conditions growing out 
of it, would probably be favorable to American busi- 
ness, rather than the reverse. 








One feature of the possible situation of interest to 
those concerned is that in regard to the supply of 
ships for our coastwise and foreign commerce. If we 
should take any hand in the almost worldwide tur- 
moil it would be by means of our fleet, our army being 
almost negligible at present. Any active employment 
of the fleet away from home would necessitate the 
acquirement by the Government of a large auxiliary 
fleet, colliers, supply ship and, if vessels of the proper 
sort could be found, of auxiliary cruisers and scouts. 
Normally this would take about all the deep sea ves- 
sels we have; but undoubtedly our available marine 
would be reinforced by requisitioning the German and 
Austrian merchantmen now interned in our ports, 
which would give us just the class of vessels that 
would be urgently needed. It is not to be assumed that 
they would be confiscated, but that they would be 
taken over on terms fair to their private owners so 
that there would be only a brief, if any, disturbance 
of shipping conditions. An interesting event of 
last week was the publication of what purported to 
be an outline of representations to be made to Eng- 
land regarding her high-handed attitude toward Amer- 
ican commerce. This injects possibilities chiefly of 
the diplomatic sort, that are interesting, but which 
can not be discussed here for lack of space and be- 
cause they are yet too vague. 

* * * 


To sum up this stage of the matter as well as can 
be done in view of the many uncertainties of the 
situation, it would seem that business should go on 
almost undisturbed whether there is war or not, ex- 
cept that in the former event some readjustment of 
our national finances would have to be made that 
might temporarily hamper large business operations 
except where they are directly benefited by a condi- 
tion of war; but that, on the other hand, the ordinary 
domestic business of the country should go on unin- 
jured, and perhaps on the whole benefited, by a situa- 
tion that would tend to relieve unemployment, put 
money in circulation and quicken the pulse of our 
home trade. 

* * * 

Generally speaking, the lumber business is rising in 
volume and activity as the season advances. This is 
especially true in the building line. A great deal of 
residential building has been done, with the result 
that all kinds of building material are being steadily 
called for. The retailers are becoming heavier buyers 
and if other departments of the lumber business were 
as good as the building lines prices would not be as 
low as they are today, although there has been a gain 
during the last few weeks. With exports far below 
normal, many of the industries still hesitating, and 
with the railroads not yet showing the activity that 
was hoped for in improvements that call for lumber, 
that the aggregate trade and aggregate prices should 
still be below normal is not surprising. Some local 
conditions have a rather wide effect; in Chicago the 
apparent prolongation of the building trades strikes 
cuts off a market for at least 500,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Some heavy woodworking industries are particu- 
larly affected by the war, although on the other hand 
some special demands have been increased by the war. 

* * * 


In any adventure beyond the present in a review of 
current conditions it is interesting to note a 
statement made by a well informed lumberman and 
endorsed by others, to the effect that stocks are so 
reduced in retail and factory yards and other points 
of consumption that if these stocks were to be brought 
up to their usual size during the time of normal busi- 
ness the mills of the country would require two years 
to make the replenishment, This gentleman, it is evi- 
dent, is an optimist, but that is his view of the future, 
whose exemplification he believes will not be long de- 
layed. Buyers have been holding off so long that it 
now looks as if there would be a brisk movement of 
lumber, which will continue until it meets the fall 
trade, which in large sections of the country gets full 
headway in August, noticeably in the winter wheat 
sections of the Southwest. That would be a happening 
unusual in the average season, as generally a dull 
period is expected during the heated term and summer 
vacation time. A feature of the market for the last 
two or three days has been the increased inquiry for 
railroad stock, This movement is belated but neverthe- 
less welcome to lumber manufacturers, Railroad buy- 
ing has been for heart pine ties, cypress ties, bridge 
timbers, stringers and car material. The car compa- 
nies are generally resuming operation and the rumor 
will not down that Russia is in need of large quanti- 


ties of rolling stock, which will undoubtedly be bought 
in this country. The daily press states that these or- 
ders have already been placed, but this can not be 
proved, as the car companies are making sure of the 
financial end before accepting orders. 

* * * 

The yellow pine reports continue to reflect improve- 
With the exception of Chicago, a large amount 
of building is in progress in northern cities, requiring 
stocks, and rural retailers are beginning to buy stoeks 
with a longer reaching to the future, encouraged there- 
to by splendid crop prospects. Texas is assured of 
bumper crops and the inquiries received from all points 
of the Southwest lead manufacturers to believe that 
orders will be more plentiful from now on. Mills as a 
rule have no trouble in selling stocks; what they re- 
gret most is the fact that they are not getting enough 
money for their product. Dimension, however, is much 
stronger than for some time. Inch No. 2 is scarce and 
has advanced more than many of the other items. The 
yellow pine conditions show so much improvement that 
many mill operators are of the opinion that to book 
heavily on future business at current prices would be 
foolish. They are of the opinion that values will very 
soon take on more strength, basing this belief on the 
fact that orders are easily placed at the recent ad- 
vances and the fact that inquiries are much more 
numerous. 


ment. 


2 * * 


In the North Carolina pine field conditions are some- 
what different. The market was well maintained for 
the: first half of the month, since which time, however, 
demand has been spotty, with no appreciable increase. 
Buyers are placing orders for current needs only, with 
ealls for rush delivery. The prospects and reports of 
renewed activities in building are expected to help sales. 
The general price situation on rough lumber holds up 
well under the strain and operators are said to be firm, 
although rumors of price cutting are still current. 


* * * 


Reports from the Pacifie coast indicate that the mills 
the last week have been shading prices in order to dispose 
of stock accumulations. The yard stock trade has not 
yet developed but better conditions in that respect are 
expected after the crops in the middle West shall have 
advanced far enough to encourage buying. Already 
promise is now bright for that desired result. Stocks 
of common at the mills are believed to be decreasjng. 
Offshore business is quiet, there having been, however, 
some chartering of vessels for future loading for Aus- 
tralia and South America, which would indicate a better 


demand. Cedar siding continues firm at the advanced 
prices. Silo stock is one of the best movers, The log 


market shows no improvement. Red cedar shingles are 
still in light demand, with prices about $1.30 for stars 
and $1.60 for clears. Fir lath are active. Spruce lath 
are very scarce. Cedar logs are high for’ prevailing 
shingle prices. 

* * * 

The general hardwood trade is characteristic of the 
season so far. Demand is irregular; orders are numer- 
ous for a few days, following a period of inactivity. In 
the southern hardwoods gum box boards, sap stock and 
thin stock for European use, ash in all dimensions, poplar 
in panel stock are in excellent request. Business is also 
fair in plain and quartered oak. An encouraging feature 
of the market is the fact that many old orders, the deliv- 
eries of which have been held up by the buyers, are now 
being released and shipments going forward. This 
would indicate that consumers have used up all their 
surplus stocks and that they are forced to buy to con- 
tinue in operation. Much new life has been injected re- 
cently into the interior finish trade and the vehicle and 
implement factories are operating on a little larger scale. 
In northern woods the hardwood supply is greater than 
the requirements, which places the manufacturer in a 
rather unenviable position. However, with an improve- 
ment in the general situation it is believed that the de- 
mand would easily take care of all the surplus stocks 
on hand. 

* * * 

In the northern woods pine, hemlock and spruce demand 
is fairly seasonable. The opinion is that the yard trade 
is waiting for a definite crop result. The difficulty in 
getting vessels for English spruce deal business for the 
last week or so has had a tendency to weaken the prices 
for domestic material. 

* * * 

The cypress trade the last week was still confined to 
the mixed car basis. The call covers the list fairly well, 
with the possible exception of shingles. Lath continue 
in brisk demand. Prices are reported steady and un- 
changed. 
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UNDERWRITERS’ BUILDING CODE RESTRICTS USE OF WOOD. — 


Publication by National Board Reviewed — Comment by Its Author Indicates His Fair, Unbiased Position — Structural 
Claims of Yellow Pine Receive Scant Recognition—Where the Fault Lies. 


Building Code recommended by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Author, Ira H. Woolson, Consult- 
ing Engineer, 76 William Street, New York. Cloth, 
5x7% in.; 326 pages, illustrated; tables and diagrams. 
Fourth edition, completely revised. 

This book is published under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Construction of Buildings, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The first edition of this building 
code was published in 1905 and of this three editions 
were issued, the third in 1909. Of these editions 20,000 
copies were distributed and their influence is apparent 
when it is realized that in 1913, 47 percent of the exist- 
ing building codes in this country were largely copied 
from this code, many of them in toto. As a building 
code the first three editions were entirely inadequate 
and caused immeasurable harm to the building codes of 
this country generally. 

With rare good judgment the committee intrusted the 
preparation of this fourth edition to Mr. Woolson, Pro- 
fessor Woolson is well known to all persons interested 
in data concerning the effect of high temperatures on 
the various materials that enter into building construc- 
tion. When in charge of experimental work at Colum- 
bia University he had greater opportunities to study 
these matters than probably any other person in this 
country. This experience, with a broad engineering 
training, well fitted him for this particular work. 

Purposes and Intent of the Publication. 

The purpose and intent of this publication are frankly 
stated in the ‘‘Foreword,’’ reading: 

The committee weicomes correspondence from cities which 
are drafting new codes or revising old ones, and is prepared 
to furnish assistance gratis in such work as far as it can 
consistently. 

Also— 

The committee will welcome notice of any discrepancies, or 
any su stions tending to betterment of the code. These 
will reecive careful consideration for the next edition, which 
will be issued as soon as the present edition is exhausted. 

Realizing the probable effect of this publication on the 
building codes of this country it is important that its 
provisions be carefully studied by those interested in 
such matters. 

It is to be regretted that the preparation of a stan- 
dard, building code is not the work of joint committees 
of the various national architectural and engineering so- 
cieties rather than the work of a private financial in- 
terest operated for profit. The code is, however, a very 
creditable performance on the part of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and accomplished at a considerable 
cost. 

The work is truly comprehensive, divided into forty- 
three parts with appendix. Numerous notes are scat- 
tered throughout the text, serving either as recommen- 
dations, cautions or explanation. The illustrations are 
well selected and explain details of construction. The 
use of frequent cross references in the text aids in quickly 
finding allied subjects and, with an admirable cross 
index, makes the book agreeably usable. 

These additions to this edition are to make the code a guide 
or textbook for the use of commissions engaged in drafting 
building ordinances, and are designed to cover all the essential 
features of construction which such a commission would be 
likely to discuss. ‘Tne committce recognizes it is impracticable 
to draft a standard code suitable for adaptation without 
change by cities in all parts of the country. Local conditions 
must necessarily govern regulations covering sanitation, 
morals or other important subjects which may be deemed desir- 
able to include in the building code of a city, but which are 
only treated incidentally here. 

Points That Concern the Lumber Industry. 

It is obviously impossible to review all the features 
of this work and extended consideration will be given to 
those parts only that concern the lumber industry. 

Buildings are classified according to the method of 
construction as follows: 





I. Frame Construction. 

II. Non-Fireproof Construction. 
a. Ordinary Construction. 
bh. Mill Construction, 

III. Fireproof Construction. 

Buildings are also classified by occupancy or use as 
follows: 

I. Publie Buildings. 

Class A, 
Class B. 

IT. tesidence Buildings. 
Class C, 
Class D. 

III. Business Buildings 
Class E. 
Class F, 

Class A. Armories, asylums, bath houses (with sleeping 
accommodations other than those required for janitor), city 
halls, colleges, courthouses, detention buildings, police sta- 
tions, hospitals, libraries, museums, nurseries, railway passen- 
ger stations, schools and theaters. 

suildings of this class shall be of fireproof construction, 
except that schools in which no pupils are accommodated 
above the second story may be of non-fireproof construction. 

Class B. Amusement halls, churches, exhibition buildings, 
lodge rooms, and public halls. 

All buildings of this class shall have the floor over cellar or 
basement which is nearest to grade level of fireproof construc- 
tion. 

Buildings of this class over three stories, or 40 feet high, 
shall be of fireproof construction throughout, except that 
church spires need not be fireproof until they exceed 75 feet 
in height. 

Class C. Bachelor apartments, club houses, and studios 
with more than fifteen sleeping rooms, dormitories, hotels and 
lodging houses. 

Buildings of this class when permitted of frame construc- 
tion shall not exceed two stories, or thirty feet in height. 

All buildings of this class three stories in height shall have 
the floor over cellar or basement which is nearest to grade 
level of fireproof construction. 


{Reviewed by Arthur T 





Buildings of this class over three stories, or 40 feet high, 
shall be of fireproof construction. 

Class D. Dwellings, tenement houses, and all other resi- 
dence buildings not specified in Class C. 

Buildings of this class over three stories, or 40 feet high, 
shall have the floor over cellar or basement which is nearest 
to grade level of fireproof construction. 

Buildings of this class over four stories, or 55 feet high, 
shail be of fireproof construction throughout. 

When the lower stories or portions thereof in non-fireproot 
buildings of classes C and D are occupied for business pur- 
poses, the construction shall be .made in accordance with the 
requirements of section 98. (Metal lath and plaster on par- 
titions and ceilings or plaster board covered with metal.) 

Class BE. Factories, lofts, oflice buildings, printing houses, 
restaurants, stables, stores, warehouses, and workshops. 

Buildings of this class'of ordinary construction over two 
stories, or 30 feet high, shall have the floor over the lowest 
story of fireproof construction; buildings of this class over 
four stories, or 55 feet high, shall be of fireproof construction 
throughout or of mili construction. Mill construction build- 
ings shall not exceed 65 feet in height. 

Class F. Car barns, foundries, light and power plants, 
railroad freight stations, ice houses; also special industry 
buildings, constructed and occupicd exclusively for a special 
purpose or industry and not otherwise classified, such as 
coffee roasters, dry cleaning establishments, grain elevators, 
ice making plants, laboratories, malt houses, oil houses, oil 
refineries, refrigerating plants, rendering plants, soap fac- 
tories, sugar refineries, smoke houses, slaughter houses, wharf 
buildings, also garages accommodating more than three cars, 
or in which cars are stored on more than one floor, 

Buildings of this class, such as garages (as herein defined), 


oil houses, oil refineries, rendering plants, smoke houses, 
varnish works ete. and buildings or portions of buildings 


which are used for the storage or handling of large quantities 
of combustible packing or refuse material, shall only be of 
fireproof construction. All other buildings of class F shall 
be of tireproof or mill construction if within the fire limits 
or if they exceed 55 feet in height. 

The allowable heights shall not exceed the following 
limits: 

Frame buildings used for purposes other than dwellings and 
tenements, 2 stories, 30 feet high. Frame dwellings and 
tenements occupied by not more than two families, 2% 
stories, 30 feet high. Frame dwellings occupied by not more 
than one family, & stories, 35 feet high. 

Buildings having walls cf hollow terra cotta or concrete 
blocks, 3 steries, 40 feet high. . ‘ ate, 

Non-fireproof buildings, ordinary construction, 4 stories, 55 
feet high. 

Non-fireproof buildings, mill construction, 5 stories, 65 feet 
high. 

Fireproof buildings used for factories, stores, warehouses, 
or workshops, 7 stories, 85 feet high. ¢ 

Fireproof buildings used for purposes other than factories, 
stores, warehouses or workshops, 10 stories, 125 feet high. 

Limitations Unsuitable for Large Cities. 


These limitations are suitable for the ordinary small 
city but for cities with ample waterworks and adequate 
fire departments the limits are too low in the case of 
mill constructed buildings. Water supply and fire de- 
partment conditions should be considered. Few large 
cities would limit the heights of fireproof warehouses or 
lofts to 85 feet or fireproof office buildings to 125 feet 
and when these heights are exceeded it would be but 
just to extend the height of mill constructed buildings. 

It is noticeable that the installation of an automatic 
sprinkler system is not considered as a factor apper- 
taining to the height of buildings although it is a factor 
when floor areas are limited. Chicago and St. Louis, 
with their abundant water supply and very efficient 
fire departments, have a good record with mill constructed 
buildings 90 feet high and this limit is not excessive 
under the circumstances, especially when the buildings 
are sprinklered. The automatic sprinkler should be a 
factor of the height limit for both non-fireproof and 
fireproot- buildings. 

The number of stories and height limits do not always 
correspond to good architectural practice—the heights 
are invariably too low for the allowed number of stories. 

The proposed classification is new and not entirely 
satisfactory. It is not proper to classify fireproof of- 
fice buildings with fireproof factories, stores or ware- 
houses. The fire hazard is entirely different owing to 
the occupancy or use of the buildings. With an inelastic 
requirement for a fireproof building it is obviously un- 
just to require a fireproof office building or hotel to 
comply with the conditions necessary in a fireproof ware- 
house or factory full of combustible contents and 
machinery. 

Proper recognition is given to the value of automatic 
sprinkler systems by allowing an increase in floor areas 
of 6624 percent for non-fireproof buildings not over 55 
feet high; 100 percent for mill constructed buildings 
not over 65 feet high; 50 percent for fireproof stores, 
factories and warehouses not over 85 feet high. The 
allowable floor areas vary with the number of street 
frontages, which is right and proper. 

Permissible Area of Lot Occupied. 


The permissible area of lot occupied is a percentage 
of the lot area, varying with the class of building and 
height. The most recent and scientific solution of this 
problem is that devised by V. D. Allen, commissioner 
of buildings, Cleveland, Ohio, and incorporated in the 
new housing code of that city. In the Cleveland code 
the minimum size of the court or yard is determined 
by the height of the building and the altitude of the sun 
on the longest day of the year. 

The part regulating the means of egress is especially 
well worked out and very completely illustrated. The 
means of egress are very important when safety to life 
is the consideration. 

The part defining the permissible working stresses is 
of importance for the reason that the working stress is 
a very important factor in fixing the cost of the build- 
ing. The stresses for steel are those in use for many 
years. In reinforced concrete 650 pounds per square 
inch is allowed on the extreme fiber in compression and 





. North, Chicago, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
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a tensile stress of 16,000 pounds per square inch jn 
the steci reintcreement. These stresses are those recom- 
mended by the joint committee and are considered too 
low by very many concrete enthusiasts. They are ag 
high as safe construction will permit except under such 
conditions as are required by the Cleveland code. In 
that city the contractors must employ a special in- 
spector on concrete work and this inspector must be 
satisfactory to the commissioner of buildings. The build- 
ing department also employs special concrete inspectors 
who visit every job daily when work is in progress, 
Conerete buildings in Cleveland do not collapse dur. 
ing construction or after completion. 

:' The working stresses for structural timber are as fol- 
ows: 
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1= unsupported length in inches. 

d = diameter or least side in inches. 

Where a moderate increase in deflection after first placement 
of the load is not objectionable, the compression and extreme 
fiber stresses here given may be increased 10 percent. Stresses 
for timbers subject to vibration and impact should not be 
thus increased. 

Except for shear, the same stresses may be used for Douglas 
fir of grades I and II as for yellow pine of grades I and II, 
provided the fir is selected in a manner to insure material of 
corresponding quality. 

Notre. The stresses given in this table were compiled from 
data obtained from the United States Forest Service and other 
reliable sources, and are based upon tests of timber in com- 
mercial sizes selected under expert inspection. The yellow 
pine was selected under the grading rules given in the ap- 
pendix. In some respects test data is still incomplete, and 
tuture investigations may justify changes in the values given. 
The data available upon strength of redwood seems insuflicient 
to warrant including it in the table. 


Grading of Yellow Pine Timber. 


It is generally admitted that it is practically impossible 
always to recognize the different species of yellow pine after 
being sawed into timber. In the past all yellow pine has 
usually been grouped into two classes—longleaf and short- 
leaf; the latter, which is often called North Carolina pine, 
being made to cover not cnly the true shortleaf pine, but 
all other varieties, including loblolly. 

This classification has proved unsatisfactory because of 
the uncertainty of making even this simple separation upon 
a botanical basis. Timber from trees of one species often 
possesses the physical characteristics of another species. 
Consequently it has long been recognized that tue suitability 
of yellow_pine timber for structural purposes should be 
determined by the character of its grain and density, and 
not by its botanical name. 

The United States Forest Service, the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and various yellow pine lumber asso- 
ciations have spent much time studying this problem in an 
effort to establish a set of standard grading rules acceptable 
to all interests, which will separate southern yellow pine 
into commercial classes according to strength, using a method 
of inspection based upon the density of the wood as indi- 
cated by the number and character of yearly growth rings 
on the cross section, also the number, character and location 
of defects. They have all agreed upon the general principles 
for such rules, though minor points of difference still exist. 
These are now under discussion and will doubtless be settled 
in the near future. Trial forms of the rules have been put 
in practical operation by the United States Government 
and much southern yellow pine for important timber struc- 
tures is now sold under forms of grade specifications which 
have been put into use by different lumber associations with 
uite satisfactory results. When adjustment of minor dif- 
erences has been accomplished, purchasing contracts can 
be executed without confusion. 

Through the courtesy of the United States Forest Service 
we print a proposed revised form of such rules. They 
should prove of great assistance in lessening the disputes 
regarding the quality of such lumber, which are prevalent 
under the old system of classification : 

Rules for Grading Structural Timbers of Southern Yellow 
Pine. 
GRADE I. 

1. Requirements for quality of timber based upon sound- 
ness and density. : 

(a) Soundness. Shall contain only sound wood. 

(b) Density. As indicated by number of rings and pro- 
portion of summerwood. Shall show on the cross section 
an average of not less than one-third summerwood, measured 
over the third, fourth, and fifth inches on‘a radial line from 
the pith. Timber averaging less than six annual growth 
rings per inch shall show an average of not less than one- 
half summerwood. Contrast in color between summerwood 
and springwood shall be sharp. A 

In cases where timbers do not contain the pith, and it 
is impossible to locate it with any degree of accuracy by 
curvature of the rings, the inspection shall be made over 
three inches of an approximately radial line, beginning at 
the edge nearest the pith. 

2. Restrictions on Knots in Beams. Sound knots over 
1% inches in diameter, or knots over %4-inch in diameter 
which are insecurely attached to the surrounding wood shall 
not be permitted in the middle half of the length of narrow 
or horizontal faces of beams; nor in the middle half of the 
length of the wide or vertical faces within a distance equal to 
one-fourth their width from the edges. (See Figure 41.) No 
knot shall be permitted within these areas whose diameter 
exceeds one-fourth the width of the face on which it appears. 

The aggregate diameter of all knots within the middle 
half of the length of any face shall not exceed the width 
of that face. 

— In measuring knots the average diameter shall be 
used. 

3. Restrictions on Knots in Columns. Sound knots hav- 
ing diameters greater than 4 inches or one-third the least 
dimension of a column, or knots over %4-inch in diameter 
which are insecurely attached to the surrounding wood, sha 
not be permitted. cs 

4. Restrictions on Shakes and Checks in Beams, Ring- 
shakes shall not occupy at either end of a timber more 
than one-fourth the width for green material, nor more 
than one-third the width for seasoned material. Shakes 
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shall not show on the faces of either green or seasoned 
ber. 
any combination of shakes and checks which would re- 


duce the strength to a greater extent than the ring-shakes 
here allowed, shall not be permitted. 

Note. Lhe importance of shakes and checks in the middle 
half of the height of a beam is dependent upon the magnitude 


of the horizontal shearing stress. The specification given 
is for beams in which the allowable shearing stress is at- 
tained. In beams whose length is more than 15 times their 


height the allowable shearing stress is not usually developed, 
and as the ratio of length to height increases the importance 
of these shakes and checks decreases proportionately. Ring- 
shakes showing en an end should be considered as extend- 
ing to the middle. Checks and radial or star-shakes are not 
usually continuous in the direction of the length of the 
timber, but should not be permitted if, in the judgment 
of the inspector, their weakening effect is greater than 
that of the allowable ring-shakes. 

Permissible conditions for both green and seasoned ma- 
terial are given, because®checks are formed, and shakes 
further developed, during seasoning. The maximum amount 
of shakes and checks Should not be allowed unless it is 
practically certain from the appearance of the timber, or 
from a knowledge of the seasoning conditions or length 
of time elapsed since cutting, that it is thoroughly seasoned. 
For purposes of this rule it shall be considered that at least 
1% months per inch of thickness is required for timber to 
become thoroughly seasoned. 

5. Restrictions on Cross-grain in Beams. Shall not have 
diagonal grain with slope greater than one in twenty within 
the middle half of the length of the beam, 


GRADE IT. 


6. Requirements for Quality. Grade II includes timber 
rejected from Grade I on account of either (a), having less 
density than required for Grade I; or (b), having more 
serious defects than are allowed in Grade I. 

(a) Timber rejected from Grade _ I because of deficient 
density will be accepted in Grade II provided it meets all 
the requirements of Grade I, except that in Rule 1, (b) 
the requirement for one-third summerwood in material hav- 
ing six rings and over per inch shall be changed to one- 
fourth: and that the requirement for one-half summerwood 
in material having less than six rings per inch shall be 
changea to one-third. 

(b) Timber rejected from Grade I for excess defects will 
be accepted in Grade II, provided its density conforms to 
Rule 1, (b), and its defects are limited as follows: 

7. Restrictions on Knots in Beams. Sound knots over 
8 inches in diameter or whose diameter exceeds one-half the 
width of the face on which they appear, or knots which 
are insecurely attached to the surrounding wood, whose 
diameter exceeds 14% inches or one-fourth the width of the 
face on which they appear, shall not be permitted in the 
middle half of the length of narrow or horizontal faces of 
beams; nor in the middle half of the length of wide or 
vertical faces within a distance equal to one-fourth their 
width from the edges. 

The aggregate diameter of all knots within the middle 
half of the length of any face shall not exceed twice the 
width of that face. 

8. Restrictions on Knots in Columns. Sound knots having 
diameters greater than 6 inches or one-half the least dimen- 
sion of a column, or knots insecurely attached to the sur- 
rounding wood, and having diameters greater than 38 inches 
or one-fourth the least dimension of a column, shall not be 
permitted. 

9. Restrictions on Shakes and Checks in Beams. Ring- 
shakes shall not occur at either end of a timber more than 
one-third the width for green material, nor more than one-half 
the width for seasoned material. 

Any combination of shakes and checks which would reduce 
the strength to a greater extent than the ring-shakes here 
allowed shall not be permitted. (See note to Rule 4.) 


Explanatory Notes on Grading Rules. 
1. The density or dry weight of wood is a measure of 
its strength. 

2. Each annual growth ring of yellow pine is composed 
of a band of dense, heavy, dark, summerwood and a band 
of lighter, softer springwood. The greater the proportion 
of summerwood, the greater the weight and strength of 
the timber. 

3. The principle of Rules 1 and 6, referring to the num- 
ber of growth rings and the proportion of summerwood as 
a measure of density and hence of strength, applies to all 
woods in which there is a marked contrast between the 
character of the springwood and the summerwood. The 
Forest Service is collecting data as a basis for density speci- 
fications for Douglas fir corresponding to those for southern 
yellow pine. It does not appear desirable or practicable 
to specify density or summerwood requirements for other 
woods used for structural purposes such as hemlock and 
spruce, since they do not commonly show wide variations in 
growth rings and density. However, timbers of exceptionally 
low density should not be admitted to Grade I: but may be 
on in i aa II if their defects are restricted as in Rules 
my O, and 90, 

4. The rules which refer to defects are applicable to other 
structural timbers as well as to southern yellow pine. 

». The number, character, and location of defects in timber 
have much to do with its strength value. Checks and shakes 
in beams reduce the area which resist horizontal shear. 
Such defects are most harmful in the middle half of the 
height of a beam, as they are then comparatively near the 
neutral plane where their effect is greatest. The best place 
a judge of the effect of such defects is on the ends of the 

wer, 

6. The weakening effect of knots also depends upon their 
Position, as well as_ their soundness, tightness, and the 
amount they distort the grain of the wood from a straight 
line. A comparatively small knot near the lower edge of 
a beam may be more harmful than a large knot located else- 
Where. For example, a series of tests made upon loblolly yellow 
Pine beams by the United States Forest Service showed that 
the “Average Strength of such beams with knots located in 
the bottom quarter of the middle half of the beams was re- 
duced 25 percent below that of similar beams with knots 
located in other portions. In some cases a knot near the 
Neutral plane may act as a pin and serve to strengthen the 
bea against failure by horizontal shear. 
ae Sapwood is as strong as heartwood but not so durable. 
tis not detrimental in timber to be treated with preserva- 
tives, but where timber is to be used untreated, three-quarters 
hea should show at any part on the narrow faces of stringer 
forms. Other forms more nearly square should show three- 
quar ers heart at any point on all faces. 

8. Rough sawed timbers should not be more than \ inch, 
ae (dressed timbers more than ¥% inch scant of nominal size; 
that is, a nominal 12”x12” timber should not be less than 
11."xi1%" when sawed, or 11 1%”"”x114%” when dressed. 
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Doom of Longleaf Pine Seen. 


“hese stresses, on the whole, are as high as can be 
®xpected and in some cases are 50 percent higher than 
those given in the previous editions of this code. The 
unsatisfactory methods of grading and marketing lumber 
“o not justify even the consideration shown by Professor 





Woolson and the lumber industry can find no fault with 
this position of the code. If this code meets with favor 
and is adopted as a guide for new or revised codes, as 
seems probable, it appears that the various species of 
yellow pine are a thing of the past. With the passing 
of longleaf pine under way it is incomprehensible that 
the owners of large, unmixed stands of longleaf pine 
do not put a branded and certified grade of longleaf 
pine on the market in the same manner that other ma- 
terials are marketed. If they would do so in a proper 
way, there is little doubt that proper recognition would 
be given their product. It is simply a case of owners 
of a superior material giving way for the benefit of 
the inferior article. The elimination of longleaf pine 
is an economic loss to the building industry. 

The parts covering ordinary timber construction, miscel- 
laneous construction requirements, mill construction, 
chimneys, flues and heating apparatus, and frame build- 
ings are well illustrated with details covering joist ends 
in brick walls, woodwork about fireplaces and chimneys, 
firestops in various parts of a building, hot air pipe 
and register protection. These requirements are well 
studied and proper and if followed would greatly enhance 
the fire-resisting ability of frame buildings. 

It is not possible in this article to take up this sub- 
ject in detail. The writer of this review has advocated 
the gathering of such data in a compact, illustrated 
leaflet to be distributed by the retail lumber dealers 
to all persons erecting new frame buildings, architects 
and contractors. Some additions could be made to the 
requirements given in this code. 


Some of the Definitions Given. 


Among the definitions we find the following: 

Approved. The term approved refers to a device, ma- 
terial, or construction which has been approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories; or such approval may be granted 
by the superintendent of building construction as a result 
of tests or investigations made under his direction ; or he may 
issue approval upon satisfactory evidence of competent and 
impartial tests or investigations conducted by others. 

Approved Fire-resistive Roofing. Roofing which shall at 
least meet the requirements of the test specified in Section 
174, paragraph 8. 

Note. This definition refers only to the lowest grade of 
roofing material which may be approved for use within city 
limits (italics ours) or upon buildings which offer moderate 






















































exposure. High grade roofings should always be tested and 
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classified to determine their adaptation for more severe ex- 
posure. See Note, Section 174, paragraph 8, 

Section 174, paragraph 8. Fire Tests for Approved Fire- 
resisting Roofing. 'The roofing shall at least withstand the 
attack of burning fire brands for 5 minutes with a wind 
pressure of 5 miles per hour, without ignition of a clear 
dry white pine decking beneath it; and shall not crack 
and not expose the decking, nor slip badly, nor convey or 
communicate fire badly, nor produce a serious flying-brand 
hazard when thus exposed. ‘The test shall be made with 
the sample at the maximum angle of inclination advocated 
in practice. The brand shall consist of at least ten strips 
of seasoned hard maple 2 inches square and 3 feet long, 
formed into a frame or grid with a 1%-inch space between 
them. The complete grid shall be thoroughly ignited and 
burning before application to the roof sample, which latter 
shall extend on all sides at least 18 inches beyond the edges 
of the grid. . 

Roofing Tests Not Severe Enough (7) 


Note. This test is merely a crude method of estimating 
the quality of the lowest grade of roofing permissible within 
city limits where at all exposed to flying brand hazard. It 
is by no means as complete and searching as should be 
employed. 

The test does not include a measure of durability, but as 
a larger part of roof renewal cost is for labor, business econ- 
omy should insure the selection of a grade of roofing which 
would not require repair or renewal for a term of years. 

The testing and classification of roofings according to 
their degree of fire-resistance is extremely technical and 
difficult. It is recommended that only such roofings be used 
as have been approved after being submitted to the full 
schedule of test specifications for rovofings as applied by 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories That schedule includes 
the following tests: Flame exposure, burning brand, and 


heat and radiation tests, each at wind velocities of 5 and 
40 miles per hour. Also tests to determine effect of fire 
streams, physical and chemical tests, and investigations of 
practicability, durability, and uniformity. The conflagration 
hazard of inflammable roofs is a most serious menace to 
every city in which they exist. Ordinary prudence and pub- 
lic safety demand that they cease to be used. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Methods Cited as 
Authoritative. 


In the part devoted to fire tests of construction, in 
addition to roofing materials, tests for floors, partitions, 
stair and elevator shaft partitions, doors and shutters 
and windows are given. All are based on the practice 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. In most cases this 
phrase occurs: 

In this and all other respects the article tested shall meet 
with the requirements of the current specifications prescribed 
by the American Society for Testing Materials, or the speci- 
fications for such test emploved at the Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

It goes without saying that no legislative body, either 
State or municipal, would include the references in this 
eode to the Underwriters’ Laboratories, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the American Society for Testing 
Materials or any other organization of private interests 


or individuals as law-making power ean not be so dele- 
gated. 

Under the part covering roofs and roof structures no 
roof covering is permitted that will not meet the re 
quirements of the test described above. The wooden 
shingle does not appear in connection with new buildings 
—which eliminates their use within any city limits adopt- 
ing this code. In Chicago this would apply to the acres 
and square miles of truck gardens and prairies within 
the city limits. There is nothing in the fire loss expe- 
rience of this country to justify this roof covering re- 
striction. 

Lumber Given ‘‘Generous Treatment.’’ 


In a letter to the writer, under date of May 20, 1915, 
Professor Woolson says: 


You will note in the volume certain material which you 
were good enough to furnish and for which I desire again 
to express our appreciation. 

I have endeavored to give the subject of timber the full 


prominence in the code that I believe that material deserves, 


and I think after you have locked the subject over you 
wil! agree with me that this subject is treated more gen- 
erously and fairly than it is usually treated in building 


codes. * * * I trust that our efforts to give timber a square 
deal may meet with at least partial approval by the lumber 
interests. I do not know that we could expect more, sinc 
some of them at least do not seem to recognize the hazard 
which we believe exists in shingle roofs in congested areas. 

That Professor Woolson has given prominence and 
fair treatment to timber construction in this code 
is a fact—and much better consideration than is given 
in the majority of codes. We would expect nothing else 
from a man of his training and standing. ‘The intel- 
ligent lumberman everywhere will heartily endorse his 
prohibition -of ‘‘shingle roofs in congested areas’’ and 
the words ‘‘congested areas’’ are susceptible of a defini- 
tion in which all interests can agree. But we do not 
feel that Prof. Woolson will consider a ‘‘ congested 
area’’ to be co-extensive with a ‘‘city limit.’’ A city 
ean be divided into zones as far as building construction 
is concerned and most cities would do so. But the fact 
that many cities will adopt this code as written ought 
to justify some change in its requirements in this regard. 


Where the Lumberman Is Entitled to Set 
Matters Aright. 


Having no ground for argument with Professor Wool- 
son, the lumberman is entitled to resent the actions and 
statements of Franklin H. Wentworth, secretary of the 
National Fire Protective Association, who is afflicted with 
a severe case of ‘‘shingleitis.’? When discussing the 
Salem conflagration Mr. Wentworth paints a terrible 
picture of frame buildings and shingle roofs under con- 
flagration conditions. But he fails to state that the fire 
originated in a building insured by stock insurance com- 
panies over the protest of mutual companies—and 
insured for profit; that the waterworks system of Salem 
was antiquated and inadequate for a city of that size; 
that the fire department was inefficient in men and ap- 
paratus, only six men being on duty at the time the alarm 
sounded, and that twenty minutes elapsed before water 
was thrown on the fire. 

Mr. Wentworth can only spell the one word ‘‘shingle.’’ 
Had that portion of Salem been constructed of ordinary 
brick buildings with composition roofs it would have 
been burned under the same conditions of fire fighting 
equipment and weather. He forgets to. say that in the 
great Baltimore conflagration no frame buildings with 
shingle roofs were in the burned district. Half truths 
as uttered by Mr. Wentworth will eventually discredit 
him with reasonable people. 

In this proposed code it will *be noted that the tests 
prescribed fail to differentiate between different types 
of building construction and different classes of oceu- 
paney. That this policy of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories is crude, unscientific and unjust is apparent to 
all students of fire prevention. Fire hazard is relative, 
hence ‘the requirements of fire-resistive media are rela- 
tive to the hazard. When this fact is established in 
the minds of men they will give up their fond dreams 
of no fires if buildings are built properly. There will 
always be fires when human activity comes in contact 
with combustible contents. 

In the appendix, tables of strengths of beams are given 
for the various timbers for which stresses are stated. 
These tables are based on the nominal size of the tim- 
bers for the reason that the actual sizes of the different 
kinds of timber are not uniform. This in itself is an 
argument for universal actual sizes for all kinds of 
structural timber. Attention is called to the fact that 
the strength of an actual size timber is much less than 
that of a nominal size timber. For example, the strength 
of a 154x35 scantling is only 67 percent of a 2x4 and 
a 714%4x15% is only 87 percent of a 8x16. The Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association prepared tables of 
strength for actual size timbers but such tables have not 
been prepared for actual sizes for other woods as yet. 

That the lumber industry has not been awake to the 
conditions affecting the use of timber in building con- 
struction is very clearly set forth in a later letter from 
Prof. Woolson which is here printed. The statements 
given in this letter should be read with care and given 
serious thought, as should also the suggestions for a 
mode of procedure on the part of lumbermen. Lumber- 
men generally should recognize in Prof. Woolson an 
engineer who is fair and unbiased, and through him 
should endeavor to reach a common ground that will be 
beneficial to all concerned. 

New York, May 25, 1915. 
Mr. A. T. NortHu, 7133 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. North: Your favor of May 22 at hand, and I 
thank you for your cordial words of commendation, but it is 
quite possible that you will desire to modify these statements 
somewhat when you come to study the building code. 

This organization is naturally very conservative, and as it 
has suffered intensely in the past and is still suffering from 
the results of careless and ignorant use of wood in building 
construction they naturally desire to place all safeguards 
around its use that they reasonably can. I think that that 
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was undoubtedly one of the reasons why the older editions of 
the code were so severe in the engineering requirements for 
this material. 

Personally I am glad that a good deal of this agitation for 
cheap fireproof construction has come to the front within the 
last year or so, for I believe it will stimulate the lumber 
interests to make investigations and tests of methods of 
protecting timber construction from fire, and in their own 
publication to urge that all proper precautions be taken to 
prevent the spread of fire in buildings in which timber is a 
prominent component part. You, as a practical engineer, 
know that very little attention has been given to this subject 
in the past. While the concrete, terra cotta and brick indus- 
tries, as repreesnted in the various types of product and 
methods of construction to which those materials are applied, 
have been very active for the last five or ten years in educat- 
ing the public as to the merits and safety to be secured when 
such materials were employed, the lumber interests so far as 
I know have done little or nothing to prove what might be 
accomplished in the way of fire protection when their material 
was employed. To be sure, the fireproof wood people have 
had an agitation of their own, but that has been very limited, 
and so far as I know has received no recognition outside of 
this city. I should not forget of course to mention that the 
mill or slow burning type of construction has received due 
recognition from the insurance interests when such buildings 
are erected according to their specifications and properly pro- 
tected by sprinklers, but if my recollection is correct this type 
of construction was not developed or especially advertised by 


the lumber people but was designed and promulgated by in- 
surance interests. 

I merely mention these facts to indicate that the last word 
has not been said upon this subject, and that in view of the 
very general public demand for reduced fire losses the lumber 
interests should see that it would be distinctly to their benefit 
to demonstrate to what extent their material may still be used 
in building construction without seriously increasing the fire 
hazard. 

As regards your request to quote from my letter to you of 
May 20 in your review of our building code, I will say that 
you are quite free to do so if you wish. 

I thank you for your kindly interest in the matter, and trust 
that I may see you the next time you are in the city. 

Yours very truly, . ‘ 
Ira H. Wootson, Consulting Engineer, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the points criticized 
could be modified to a mutually satisfactory basis but as 
the code reads it must be, as a general proposition, more 
satisfactory than 90 percent of the existing codes are 
to the lumber industry. There is no reason why that 
industry should not fully appreciate the spirit of fairness 
evinced by the committee and Professor Woolson in this 
work and congratulate them upon a good start toward 
a code as perfect as humans can make it. 





HOUSE BUILT IN A NIGHT. 


To Outwit Saloon Proprietor Bungalow Goes Up With 
a Whizz and a Bang—Tenants Secured, Too. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y., May 25.—Twenty-five carpenters 
early this morning are rushing to completion a four- 
room bungalow which must be built, painted and com- 
pletely furnished before 9 a. m. in order to prevent the 
granting of a license to a saloon next door. Work on 
the bungalow was begun late last night. The building 
is being erected in the city’s most fashionable residential 
section. A second force of twenty-five men is 
rushing work on the saloon. Both factions 
claim a victory, but County Treasurer 


sawmill ever since. In another week enough logs will 
be in the pond to start the mill, 

The mill will begin cutting lumber June 1, and when 
there is enough dry stock on hand to make a ship cargo 
the company’s new lumber steamship William O’Brien 
wili be brought down from the ship yards at Camden, 
N. J., and go into commission at once on its regular 
trips from Eastport to New York. 





PROPOSES STATE LUMBER INSPECTION. 


Senate bill No. 505, introduced in the Illinois legis- 
lature recently by Senator Meeker, provides for the pay- 
ment of a license by every person or firm engaged in 





Sherwood says if the bungalow is com- 
pleted before his office opens this morn- 
ing no license will be granted to the 
saloon, : 

Work was being earried on this morn- 
ing by the light of automobile head- 
lights, the machines being parked about 
the scene of the building race by the 
residents of the neighborhood. Tenants 
have been secured for the bungalow dur- 
ing the night and they have arranged for 
furniture which will be delivered at 8 
a. Mm. 

When the residents of the neighbor- 
hood decided to put up the house to pre- 
vent the saloon proprietor from opening 
up business next door they did not hesi- 
tate about what material to use. The 
vote was unanimous for frame construc- 
tion and the bungalow not only will come 
close to the record for speedy construc- 
tion but it is very attractive in appear- 
anee and will be durable. 








AMERICAN BANK’S CLAIM ON 
PINE CARGO REFUSED. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, May 6.—An inter- 
esting decision was arrived at in the 
prize court a few days ago when appli- 
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cation was made on behalf of the Crown 
to condemn a eargo of pine lumber 
shipped by H. Forchheimer & Co., 
of New Orleans, to the firm’s branch office at Frank- 
furt. The cargo was carried by the British steamship 
Oceano which was stopped on September 3 and diverted 
to Bary Dock for discharge. The firm of Forchheimer 
& Co. consisted of three Germans, one of whom resided 
at New Orleans and shipped to the other two at Laden- 
burg. Thalmann & Co., bankers of 25 Broad Street, New 
York, claimed the timber on the ground that they had 
made advances on the cargo, but on behalf of the Crown 
it was urged that this claim could not be sustained as 
the bills of lading had not been pledged and the court 
could not recognize equitable claims of this description. 
The bank made advances on the accounts, knowing that 
they were to be employed in the purchase of goods to go 
to Germany, and the bank was to be paid through for- 
eign exchanges. The American firm would draw on a 
house in Germany and then repay the advances. There 
was no hypothecation of bills of lading or goods, and 
the bank never had any interest in the goods. The 
judge accepted this view and condemned the cargo. 


BEGINS CONQUEST OF FLORIDA WOODS. 


Felling of First Pine on Large Virgin Tract Marks Start 
of Logging Operations. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 22.—At sun-up last Tuesday 
morning Mare L. Fleishell swung a woodsman’s ax twice 
around his shoulder and brought its keen blade sharply 
down upon a splendid pine tree. A few moments later 
the big pine crashed to earth. And thus began logging 
operations on the immense tract that will feed the large 
new plant of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, at East- 
port, Fla. 

On the following Thursday morning the first log train 
rumbled across the newly-bridged Cedar Creek and de- 
posited its load in the spacious log pond, a ceremonial 
which was observed by 8. J. Carpenter, William O’Brien 
and the entire office force. A regular schedule of trains 
has continued to bring in logs from the woods to the 


WOODEN HOUSE WHICH REMAINED STANDING WHEN BRICK STRUCTURE FELL. 


the sale of lumber in the State, and that no lumber may 
be sold or offered for sale in Illinois until it has been 
inspected and graded by an inspector employed by the 
State Utilities Commission. Further comment on this 
bill will be found on page 57 of this issue. 


HOW HARDWOODS MOVED IN APRIL. 


Earnings of Inspectors Slightly in Excess of Their 
Salary and Expense. 





The statement of inspection work for the month ended 
April 30, 1915, issued by the secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association shows total original in- 
spections of 11,677,467 feet and reinspections of 107,149 
feet. The total of original inspections shows a very 
slight difference from the total for April, 1914. The 
earnings of the inspectors performing this work were 
slightly in excess of their salary and expense. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 





Ft. Inspected. Louisville, Ky...... 246,791 
Chicago, Ell ..<c.<<s%5 1,211,428 Cincinnati, Ohio.... 214,036 
Minneapolis, Minn... 312,429 Huntington, W. Va.. 87,903 
Detroit, Mich....... 579,695 New York, N. Y..... 449,128 
St. Sauls, DO. 0505.04 674,846 al ORE CES aaa 226,547 
I (sc cnacuwse hans 383,598 Terente, Ont... sess 347,246 
ee || a 155,099 Philadelphia, Pa.... 429,396 
Memphis, Tenn...... 857,135 Pittsburgh, Pa...).. 276,854 
Nashville, Tenn..... 245,977 Boston, Mass....... 235,524 
Bristol, Tenn......+ 185,023 Baltimore, Md...... 89,444 
Chattanooga, Tenn 272,401 Helena, Ark......0. 62,958 
Movie, Al. os cccs00 216,958 rs 
New Orleans, La.... 763,011 We Sewngs .. 8,528,427 


Inspections made by fee inspectors were: 





Manistee, Mich...... 980,356 Grand Rapids, Mich.1,186,035 
Boyne City, Mich... 342,194 ne 
Menominee, Mich... 32,335 i EE eee 3,154,000 
Trout Lake, Mich... 87,876 Total Salaried 

Petoskey, Mich..... 206,587 Inspections .... 8,523,427 
Cheboygan, Mich. 9,018 — 
Pellston, Mich...... 17,040 Total Original In- 

Traverse City, Mich. 222,963 spections ,...... 11,677,467 
Ludington, Mich.... 119,636 


Chief Inspector H. A. Hoover made the reinspections 
of 107,149 feet. 


BRICK STRUCTURE CRUMBLES. 


Vibration Blamed—Next-Door Frame Building Sa‘;— 
Advantageous Elasticity of Wood Proved. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., May 25.—A ton or two of bricks 
and mortar were hurled through the first floor nd 
cellar windows of the two-family frame house in 124 
Broadway, West Somerville, early today, when an 4 ija- 
cent. brick building under construction collapsed wit \out 
apparent cause or the slightest warning. As shown by 
the illustration the frame house escaped from the :icci- 
dent practically uninjured except for the broken p:nes 
of glass in the windows, while nothing was left of the 
brick building but a heap of ruins. 

Just why the brick structure should have collapsed 
is not clearly explained, though some probably would 
say the fact it was built of bricks instead of lumber 
is sufficient explanation. There was very little wind this 
morning but the light breeze combined with the heavy 
jar of the large semi-convertible electric cars which pass 
on Broadway at very frequent intervals in the carly 
morning may have been enough to tip over a brick wall, 
It is an accepted scientific fact that one could demolish 
a towering New York skyscraper of steel and concrete by 
drawing a bow across the strings of a violin if the exact 
pitch of the gigantic structure were known; in other 
words, the wave-length or rhythm of its vibration. 

This continued heavy jar caused by the street cars is, 
of course, annoying to the occupants, but it does not 
cause the slightest damage to the substantially built 
frame houses which line both sides of Broadway. In 
fact, the vibration is much less noticeable in the houses 
of wood frame construction than it is in the few con- 
crete or brick buildings along Broadway. This is be- 
cause the weod frame has enough elasticity to absorb 
the jar whereas the solid walls of the brick or concrete 
buildings transmit the vibration to every 
nook and cranny of the building, ' 

The brick wall which adjoined the 
frame house shown in the _ illustration 
was 12 inches thick, 45 feet long, and 
only 15 feet high. It was the end of a 
block of five one-story stores being 
erected at Broadway and Corinthian road 
by Abraham Marshall, a Roxbury con- 
tractor. According to some of the work- 
men, the wall should have been solidly 
supported by wooden props until the 
building was completed, when the stout 
wooden beams of the roof, floor and in- 
side walls would have been sufficient to 
prevent the bricks from disintegrating. 





USING AMERICAN WOODS 
FOR TOYS. 


Prior to the European war the United 
States annually imported paper and wood 
pulp amounting to nearly $26,000,000 (a 
large share of which, however, came 
from Canada) and toys, dolls and games 
amounting to nearly $8,000,000, a con- 
siderable proportion of which are of 
wood. The manufacture of wooden toys 
in the United States has been greatly 
increased, some manufacturers already 
having arranged to double their capacity. 
A writer in the Craftsman interestingly 
reviewing the general situation in regard 
to imports, also refers to the increased 
opportunity for American woods in the following lan- 
guage: 

The United States has been importing cabinet woods in 
large quantities from England, where they have been shipped 
from Central and South America and other countries to be 
dyed and partially finished. Mannfacturers of musical instru- 
ments are, however, finding very satisfactory substitutes here 
for many of the woods used in making ‘piano and organ 
cases, and other cabinets. For example red gum, of which 
we have large quantities, is being used instead of Circassian 


walnut, Other domestic woods can be utilized in their natural 
colors or dyed with American dyes, 





COURSE FOR FORESTRY STUDENTS. 


Engineering School Seniors to Take Post Graduate 
Work in Virgin Timber. 





VREDENBURGH, ALA., May 22.—As a result of a visit 
to this section recently by Prof, R, C. Bryant, of the 
Yale School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn., the senior 
class in forest engineering of that school will take its 
post graduate course on the timberlands of the Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Company. The Vredenburgh com- 
pany owns 30,000 acres of timberlands surrounding this 
city, and the selection by Professor Bryant of this loca- 
tion for the post graduate course of the Yale Forestry 
School was made because of~the ideal conditions to be 
found here. The location of the Vredenburgh mill with 
a daily output of 100,000 feet of lumber, the favorable 
climatic conditions and the opportunity afforded of 
studying thousands of acres of virgin timber, all tended 
to influence the selection of this site for the post grad: 
uate work of the forestry class. 

The post graduate course consists of running lines, 
estimating timber, studying logging conditions, manu- 
facturing conditions ete. 

The fact that this location has been selected for the 
work of the Yale Forestry School is considered a sigal 
honor by the people of this section and by the Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Company. 
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“WOOD STILL CONSTRUCTION FACTOR. 


Railroad Finds Box Cars of Steel Valuable, But Un- 
practical Without Aid of Lumber. 


As is quite generally known to the trade, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad recently placed orders for 4,000 steel box 


cars. This is the first time that this road has placed an 
out-and-out order for freight cars of this material, 
although it is true that it has built a few of an experi- 
mental character in its own shops. 


However, those lumbermen who may have felt some 
concern at the invasion of steel into the box car field will 
doubtless find much satisfaction in the fact that despite 
the use of steel in constructing these cars, the specifica- 
tions for them are such that 9,000,000 feet of lumber 
will be necessary to their completion according to design. 

It seems that while the sides, roofs and frames are to 
be of steel, the decking, lining and running boards 
will be made of wood. The lining will be used for about 
two-thirds the inside height of the cars to protect the 
contents from too close contact with the steel siding, 
which in hot weather would prove detrimental to many 
classes of shipments. 





EMPLOYERS AND UNIONS RECONCILED. 


Through Efforts of Master Builders Boston Strike 
Ended—Settlement in Carpenters’ Favor. 


Boston, Mass., May 24.—An amicable settlement of 
the controversy between the union carpenters and the 
employers was effected. today by the Master Builders’ 
Association. By the terms of the settlement the union 
carpenters, including thirty-two unions with about 8,000 
members employed in the metropolitan district, will get 
an advance of 2 cents an hour when their present agreé- 
ment expires July 1, and a further advance of 3 cents 
an hour after June 1, 1916. In addition, 
the length of their working week will be 


Lumber production for the same months compared is 
as follows: 








1914, 1915. Decrease. 

Month. Rpts. Lumber. Rpts. Lumber. Feet. Percent. 
January .... 40 33,005,956 30 9,734,246 28,271,710 70.5 
February ... 38 41,662,119 31 11,402,194 30,259,925 72.6 
March ..%.. 39 36,237,188 32 14,516,004 21,721,134 59.9 
APE seria 39 70,234,810 $1 28,541,182 41,693,178 59.3 
OLGUM? < ic.cce as 181,139,523 64,193,576 116,945,947 61.6 


Lath production was 7,968,819 for April compared 
with 14,119,750 last year, and 20,909,769 for four 
months, compared with 41,424,295 last year. 





NEW MILL OPENED ON WEST COAST. 


Oregon Loggers Transfer Operations Into Washington 
—To Construct Larger Plant Soon. 


BUNKER, WASH., May 22.—The Hill Logging Com- 
pany began operating its new sawmill at this place two 
weeks ago. This company has extensive logging opera- 
tions here and built the mill to aid in marketing its 
products. The sawmill has a capacity of 75,000 feet in 
ten hours. In addition to the regular products of the 
sawmill the company gets out large hewn spars, a ship- 
ment of which left the mill last week. Located a few 
hundred yards below the Hill company’s sawmill is a 
shingle mill owned by the Bunker Shingle Company. 
This is a new plant operating four upright shingle ma- 
chines and has a planer tooth cut-off saw. This com- 
pany is turning out high grade shingles made from cedar 
logs which are put in by the Hill company, together with 
the fir that goes to the company’s own mill. ; 

W. J. Redmond, manager of the Hill Logging Com- 
pany, says the company expects to build a larger mill in 
the near future, as it is in a position to get out a great 
many more logs than the present mill can cut. The com- 
pany will wait until the new mill has been in operation 
for some time before beginning the construction of 
another. 

The officers of the Hill Logging Company are C. O. 
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and one-half days of eight hours each to 
» SA. 


five 8-hour days, during the four sum- 
mer months. This will give the carpen- 
ters a minimum wage of 57 cents an 
hour after next month, and a minimum 
of 60 cents an hour after June 1, 1916. 

There is still possibility of trouble | 
ahead, however. It is feared that other | 
unions connected with the _ building 
trades will be discontented over the ad- 
vance granted the carpenters and present 
demands. The master builders, however, 
are encouraged by their success in com- 
promising with the union carpenters to 
believe that any difficulties that arise 
can be smoothed over by peaceful means. 

Credit for the peaceful settlement is 
given to Charles L. Logue and his fellow 
members of the builders’ committee, Ira 
G. Hersey, O. H. Driscoll, F. A. Wilson 
and W. D. Bigelow, who parleyed with 
the carpenters’ committee and showed 
the latter how suicidal it would be for 
the builders, so recently convalescing 
from the depression of the autumn 
and winter, to grant so radical an in- 
crease of their costs of operation. At- 
tention is called by the master builders 
to the fact that the union wage is a 
‘‘minimum rate,’?’? and does not repre- 
sent fairly the actual wages paid to carpenters in this 
territory. Carpenters who are willing workers and skill- 
ful are paid by the master builders above-scale rates vol- 
untarily, and frequently such men are carried along 
through dull times in order to keep the nucleus of the 
employers’ organization intact. But to require an ad- 
vance of more than 10 percent in the wages of all car- 
penters with work between Friday at 5 p. m. and Mon- 
day morning paid for at double rates would have been 
an unreasonable increase of building costs and not only 
would have surely curtailed building for a time, but 
would have caused serious losses to contractors who had 
taten bids for operations in the coming summer and fall. 


shortened next year from the present five | 
| 








NORTHERN PINE HAS FAIR SHOWING. 


Sh’pments for First Third of the Year Exceed Produc- 
tion by Almost Three to One. 


‘INNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 26.—With only thirty-one 
's reporting for April, the shipments of northern 
| made a very fair comparative showing and ship- 
~ ts for the first four months of this year exceeded 
|’ iuction almost three ‘to one, or 123,000,000 feet, 
‘' h helps the situation materially. Comparative ship- 
_ sts by months for the first part of this year and of 
"4 are as follows: 


1914, 1915. 





Decrease. 
onth, Lumber. Lumber. Feet. Percent. 
BEY. sivieces sos 53,735,759 33,581,623 20,154,136 37.5 
‘ DOE sucaiss 62,286,737 39,893,961 22,392,776 35.9 
OL aininte die rersie 3,982,841 54,010,834 19,972,007 27.0 
ener eae 8,382,961 | 60,298,004 18,084,957 23.1 
MARE Css 268,388,298 187,784,422 80,603,876 30.0 


ath shipments were 13,917,300 for April compared 
‘h 17,578,450 last year, and 52,290,010 for the four 
"oaths compared with 71,171,150 for the same months 
last year, 


OLD MUNROE HOUSE, LEXINGTON, MASS., BUILT IN 1729 AND STILL IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 


Hill, president; W. J. Redmond, manager, and F. H. 
Mars, secretary and treasurer. The company’s direct- 
ors are W. J. Redmond, E. H. Meyer, C. O. Hill, George 
S. Carpenter and William G. Gosslin. The Hill Logging 
Company interests were formerly operators in Oregon, 
principally in the logging business, and also operated a 
small sawmill. Capt. C. O. Hill, president of the Hill 
Logging Company, makes his home in Portland, only 
visiting the company’s operations about twice monthly, 
the active supervision of the company’s affairs being in 
the hands of Manager W. J. Redmond. E. H. Meyer, 
one of the directors, is also a resident of Portland, being 
the manager in that city for Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., of San Francisco. The company has a large body 
of standing timber in the vicinity of Bunker and will 
be operating here for many years. 





TO DESIGN ARTISTIC LUMBER PRIMER. 


Organization Will Issue Volume on the Industry— 
Offers Prizes to Competing Architects. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Exhibit & Exchange in the White, Henry and 
Stuart buildings is offering prizes for designs for a 
catalog and data book covering the lumber industry of 
this State. All Washington architects may compete. 
The plate will be 644x10% inches and the designs must 
be submitted on heavy paper 16%x22 inches. The 
drawings must be delivered to the association headquar- 
ters before 5 p. m. May 25. The designs will be judged 
by a committee composed as follows: E. G. Herr, man- 
ager of the exhibit, J. L. Charbneau, who is handling the 
forest products display, A. H. Albertson and G. C. 
Field, architects, and Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
purpose of the book to be issued is to provide visitors 
with a volume that, will give authentic information 
about the State’s lumber industry and resources, 








AD CONTEST CREATES INTEREST. 


Southwestern Association Offers Prizes for Best Sell- 
ers—Response Great, and One in German. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—The progressiveness of 
the lumber retailers in the Southwest is well attested by 
the early and hearty response that has been made to the 
advertising contest started last week by J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Moorehead mailed out notices of the con- 
test last Tuesday and by the first of this week he already 
had received something more than thirty entries in the 
contest. 

Mr. ‘Moorehead’s plan is to give prizes of $10, $7.50, 
$5 and $2.50 for the best four advertisements written 
by a small town retailer who is a member of the asso- 
ciation. He then wili take the four winners and forty- 
eight of the best advertisements which do not win and 
send a copy of the fifty-two to each member of the asso- 
ciation, thereby giving him an advertisement for each 
week of the year. Several editors of country papers 
have expressed their interest in the plan and it appears 
certain to result in much wholesome publicity for the 
lumber business in the country press. Mr. Moorehead 
will have representative country editors as judges of the 
contest. One association member wrote to ask whether 
advertisements in German could be entered in the con- 
test and Mr. Moorehead answered that they would be 
received. 


HOUSE MUTE TESTIMONIAL FOR WOOD. 


Foundations Laid Two Centuries Ago Prove Its Dura- 
bility Despite Most Adverse Conditions. 





LEXINGTON, MAss., May 24.—Another instance of the 
remarkable durability of wood under adverse conditions 
was revealed when workmen made an examination of the 
foundations of the historic old Marrett and Nathan 
Munroe house, opposite the Lexington 
Battle Green, preparatory to digging a 
cellar under the house for the first time 
since it was built 186 years ago. They 
found the stout beams in such good con- 
dition that none will have to be re- 
placed, although the sills have laid close 
to the ground since they were put in place 
in 1729. The boards of the floor also 
were found to be quite sound although 
they have laid within a few inches of 
the ground for nearly two centuries. 
The rest of the house was known to be 
in excellent condition, from frame to the 
handsome panels of the interior finish. 

The old Munroe house was purchased 
recently by Leroy S. Brown, an admirer 
of the fine old wooden houses of New 
England who now lives in the old Johna- 
than Harrington house here, another his 
torie structure which witnessed the Battle 
of Lexington 140 years ago. After the 
death of Leonard A. Saville, for many 
years postmaster at Lexington, the Mun- 
roe house was purchased by Charles L. 
Cooney, of Boston, for occupancy, but 
business prevented him from coming here 
and Mr. Brown persuaded him to sell. 
As shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph, the old house carries its age won- 
derfully well and it is hard to believe 
that its walls bear marks of the bullets 
: fired by the British troops at the Lex- 
ington militiamen on the ‘‘19th ofApril in ’75.’’ 

A gleam of light was cast on the early history of the 
house by the investigations of the workmen beneath the, 
foundations. There they found an old tombstone en 
graved with the name of John Estabrook. There was a 
man of that name in Lexington, according to the town 
records, born in 1694 and died in 1742. He married 
Prudence Harrington and they had eight children. It is 
believed that he built the house and that it passed to the 
Munroes after his death. But the place is known as 
the Munroe house in history because Nathan Munroe 
lived there in the seventies and took part in the famous 
battle which gives the little town of Lexington such an 
important place in the early annals of the United States. 

On the corner of the house nearest the Battle Green 
is placed a tablet that reads: 

House of 
Marrett & Nathan 
Munroe 
Built 1729 
A Witness of the Battle. 





~~ 


WALNUT COMING INTO ITS OWN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 26.—Another big victory has 
been chalked up for American black walnut in the furni- 
ture and interior finish trade, according to an announce 
ment by local walnut men in.connection with the New 
Miami Hotel at Dayton, Ohio. George W. Hartzell, of 
Piqua, Ohio, a leading walnut lumber manufacturer, has 
the contract for the walnut for the lobby and grill. 
room, all of which is to be finished in that wood. The 
furniture for the 400 bedrooms will also be of American 
walnut. 

In connection with the new Marshall Field Building 
in Chicago, the Cleveland Leader Building, the new 
Statler Hotel in Detroit, the Union Depot in Kansas 
City and other large structures where American walnut 
has been used, the lumbermen who are in charge of the 
efforts to give the material the place it formerly held in 
the domestic trade believe that this has practically been 
accomplished. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES THE INCOME OF TIMBER OWNERS. 


Federal Court Defines Operator’s Rights in Revaluation and Timber Value’s Relation as Assets to the Income 17 ax 
Law —Michigan Manufacturer’s Position Upheld. 


A decision of greatest importance to all owners of 
timberland in the United States because of its bearing 
upon the disputed points involved in determining what 
constitutes income for a lumber manufacturer was filed 
April 30 in the case of the Mitchell Bros. Company, of 
Cadillae, Mich., vs. the collector of internal revenue. 

For the purpose of getting a definite statement of the 
facts in this case more comprehensive than could be 
obtained from the court’s opinion the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN addressed an inquiry to Norris, McPherson, 
Harrington & Waer, attorneys for the Mitchell Bros. 
Company, in response to which the following letter has 
been received: 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Pursuant to the request contained in your 
letter of May 18, we give you herewith a brief resume of the 
facts involfed and decision rendered in ‘the case of the 
Mitchell Bros. Company ys. the collector of internal revenue 
decided by United States district court for the western 
district of Michigan on April 30 last. The case did not arise 
under the present Federal income tax law of 1913 but arose 
under the Federal corporation excise tax law of August 5, 
1909. Insofar, however, as the decision relates to a construc- 
tion of the term “income” as applied to holders and operators 
of timber properties it will doubtless be of importance in the 
construction of the present law. The decision, rendered by 
Clarence W. Sessions, of this district, upholds the right of the 
timber holder and operator to revalue his timberlands and 
stumpage as of the date the income tax law went into effect 
and to treat them as capital assets as of that date at their 
then fair market value. 

The Mitchell Bros. Company, of Cadillac, Mich., was the 
owner of extensive hardwood timber holdings on January 1, 
1909, when the corporation excise tax law went into effect. 
Most of the timberlands were acquired by the company in 1903 
through transfer from the copartnership theretofore existing. 
Some time prior to this transfer the partnership had revalued 
its lands, placing 


Gentlemen: 


various prices on various descriptions, 
approximating an average valuation of $20 an acre. The 
lands were turned over to the corporation on this basis and 
remained on its books in the timberland account from that 
time on at the same valuation. The increase in value of the 
lands was never taken account of on the books of the corpo- 
ration and not even carrying charges were added to the 
timberland account, the latter being absorbed in each year's 
business. 

At about the time of its organization the company adopted 
in its bookkeeping the following method of keeping its timber- 
land account: At the end of each year there was transferred 
from the timberland account into the lumber account the 
timber which had been cut and manufactured into lumber 
during the year. This transfer was made by crediting the 
timberland account with all hardwood and hemlock timber cut 
at the rate of $2.25 a thousand and with all pine cut at the 
rate of $8 a thousand, and by making a charge of the same 
item to the lumber account. It was estimated at that time by 
using these figures of $2.25 and $8 a thousand respectively 
the timberland account would just about be wiped out when 
all the timber was removed. On account of closer cutting 
in later years this proved untrue, but the company has never- 
theless continued to use the same figures in its bookkeeping 
down to the present time. 

When the company made up its income tax returns for 
1909 it revalued (for the purpose of making such returns) its 
timber stumpage as of January 1, 1909, the date the law went 
into effect, at so much a thousand for the various kinds of 
timber and charged against the net income shown by its books 
for that year the timber stumpage cut and converted during 
the year at the valuations determined upon. This was done 
upon the theory that the timber stumpage owned by the 
company on January 1, 1909, was capital assets at that time 
at its then fair market value and that no part of that value 
was income within the meaning of the income tax law. The 
same practice was followed in making up the returns for 
the succeeding years, the valuations previously determined 
upon being used for those years. 

After the company made its returns in the manner stated 
and paid the tax assessed on such returns the United States 
Jevied upon it an additional assessment for the years 1909 
to 1912 inclusive, which it paid under protest and for the 
recovery of which the suit in question was brought. 

The claim of the United States was: 

First—That a timber owner and operator must return as 
net income the 


ret proceeds derived from the manufacture 
and sale of his timber products after deducting only the 
original cost of the timberlands; and 

Second—Even if the company could be allowed to deduct 
as restoration of capital assets or as depreciation the value 
of the timberlands on January 1, 1909, then that value must 
be conclusively presumed to have been the value placed upon 
them in the books of the company; for example, $2.25 for 
hardwocd and hemlock stumpage and $8 for pine stumpage. 

The court ruled against the Government on each of these 
contentions and held: 

First—That the timber owned by the company on January 
1, 1909, was capital assets at that time at its then fair market 
value and that it could be charged against income either as 
restoration of capital assets or as depreciation at its value on 


that date. 





; Second—That the books of the corporation were not conclu- 
sive or binding, but that the question of the value of the cap- 
ital assets on January 1, 1909, was a question of fact to be 
determined from evidence submitted. 

The court held also that the company had established the 
Jair market value of its stumpage on January 1, 1909, to be 
the amounts determined upon by the company and used by it 
in making up its returns for the various years and that it was 








therefore entitled to recover the taxes paid under protest. 
There were minor items involved in the suit, such as wood 
timber and stump lands, with reference to all of which the 
court held that they could be charged against income as 
restoration of capital assets or as depreciation at their market 
value on January 1, 1909, even though they had never been 
taken account of or valued in any way on the books of the 
company as a capital asset. ‘The full text of the opinion is 
enclosed herewith. 
Norris, MCPHERSON, HARRINGTON & WAER. 


THE COURT’S DECISION. 


The decision of the court written by C. W. Sessions, 
United States district judge, follows: 

In the District Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Michigan, Southern Division. 

THE MITCHELL Bros.’ CoMPANY, Plaintiff, vs. EMANUEL 
J. Dove, as United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the Fourth Collection Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Defendant. 

Plaintiff was incorporated in 1903, succeeding to and 
taking over the property of the former copartnership, 
Mitchell Bros. The property purchased and so taken 
over by the corporation consisted for the most part of 
timber, lands and a large sawmill plant. Since its or- 
ganization plaintiff has been engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, cutting and manufacturing its own timber into 
lumber and other forest products and selling and mar- 
keting the same. In 1903 the average market value of 
its merchantable hardwood timber was $2.25 a thousand 
feet, of its pine timber $8 a thousand feet and of cut- 
over or ‘‘stump’’ lands $2 an acre. Timber suitable 
only for cordwood had no market value. Plaintiff then 
paid the amounts above stated for its timber and lands 
and has since carried them upon its books at the same 
price. The plaintiff also purchased from Mitchell Bros. 
an office building and lot in the city of Cadillac for 
$3,500 and two vacant lots in the city of Grand Rapids 
for {500. The prices so paid were at that time the 
fair market values of these parcels of land. 

After its purchase plaintiff’s timber, lands and other 
property, from natural and other causes, steadily in- 
creased in value. During 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912 the 
average and actual market value of its standing mer- 
chantable hardwood timber was from $4.20 to $4.50 4 
thousand feet and of its pine $20 a thousand feet. The 
actual market value of its stump lands varied from $4 
to $12 an acre. The office building and lot in Cadillac 
were fairly worth $5,000 and the two lots in Grand 
Rapids more than $700. In 1906 a chemical and char- 
coal plant was located in Cadillac and thereafter timber 
suitable for cordwood had a market value of 25 cents 
a cord. 


In compliance with the provisions of the Corporation, 


Tax Act of 1909 (36 Statutes at Large 112, Chap. 6, 
$38) plaintiff made a return in each of the years 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1912. In computing its taxable net in- 
come in each of such returns plaintiff deducted from its 
gross receipts the then actual market value of the timber 
stumpage cut and converted into lumber during that year 
and also the actual market value of its stump and other 
lands sold during the year. An assessment was duly 
made by the commissioner of internal revenue upon each 
of such returns and the excise taxes so levied were paid 
hy the plaintiff. Afterwards and following an investiga- 
tion, the commissioner of internal revenue made an addi- 
tional assessment for each of the four years based upon 
the difference between the prices paid by the plaintiff in 
1903 for its timber, lands and other property, as shown 
by and earried on its books, and the amounts deducted 
as and for the actual market values of such properties 
at the times of the making of the returns. The addi- 
tional excise taxes so levied were paid by plaintiff under 
protest and this suit is brought to recover back the 
amounts so paid. 


Issues Sharply Defined. 


The issues here presented although novel are sharply 
defined. The plaintiff claims that its standing timber 
and other property were capital assets and that the por- 
tion of the proceeds derived from the cutting, manufac- 
ture and sale of such timber, measured by the actual 
stumpage value thereof, did not constitute income and, 
therefore, that in computing its taxable net income it 
was entitled to deduct such actual stumpage value of its 
timber from its gross receipts. The commissioner of 
internal revenue concedes the right of the plaintiff to 
deduct the original cost price of the timber as shown by 
its books, from its gross receipts, but denies its right to 
make any deduction on account of increase in values. 
The attorney general contends that all the proceeds 
derived from the manufacture and sale of the timber 
constituted income and that plaintiff in its returns of 
taxable net income had no right to make any deductions 
whatsoever on account of either cost price or actual 
value of the timber stumpage. 

The proofs of this ease show conclusively that be- 
tween the time of their purchase in 1903 and ¥anuary 1, 
1909, when the excise tax law became effective, plaintiff ’s 
timber, lands and other property had so increased in 
value that they were fully worth the amounts which were 
deducted from gross receipts as capital assets. It can 
not be denied that the plaintiff’s standing timber was 
a part of its capital assets and that the conversion of 
the timber into lumber and the sale of the lumber con- 
stituted at least an indirect sale of the timber and so 
of capital assets. The mere change of the timber into 








lumber or money did not transform capital into income, 
The miller who grinds his stock of wheat into flour and 
sells the flour does not thereby destroy or impair his 
capital and convert it into income. The same is true of 
the manufacturer who converts his cotton into cloth, the 
landowner who sells his lands for cash, the furniture 
maker who transforms lumber and other material into 
chairs and tables, the ironmaker who produces steel rails 
from iron ore and every industrial institution where raw 
materials are converted into finished or other products or 
into money. In each instance income is and must be 
something over and above the original capital investment 
plus the cost of production and sale. This rule has 
been uniformly recognized by the commissioner of 
internal revenue in the decisions and directions issued 
from his office for the guidance of the collectors of cor- 
poration excise taxes and of the tax payers themselves. 

Standing timber is as staple a product as wheat, cotton 
or iron. It is a tangible and visible property whose 
quantity, quality and market value can be readily ascer- 
tained and determined. In these respects it is wholly 
unlike mineral ores in places under ground. If plaintiff 
had sold its standing timber on January 1, 1909, at its 
market value, could it be claimed that any part of the 
proceeds of such sale constituted taxable income because 
more was realized than the original cost in 1903?  Cer- 
tainly not, for the reason that the increase in value had 
accrued prior to the time when the excise tax law became 
operative. If plaintiff had purchased its timber thirty 
years ago from the Government at $1.25 an acre and had 
manufactured all of it into lumber and sold the lumber 
during 1909 at market prices which prevailed on the first 
day of that year, could it be claimed that the entire 
proceeds of the lumber above the trifling purchase price 
of the timber and the cost of manufacture and sale con- 
stituted taxable net income? Can the Government, at 
least in the absence of specific legislative declaration to 
that effect, reach back years before the enactment of its 
revenue statute for a controlling factor in determining 
the net income of a corporation? Can it ignore a sub- 
stantial increase in value of property which has occurred 
and accrued prior to the taking effect of the tax law 
and thereby convert into income that which is not income 
within any meaning of the term? To state these ques- 
tions is to answer them. [Gray vs. Darlington, 15 Wall. 
63; Bailey vs. Railroad Company, 106 U. 8. 109-114-115. ] 

The rule of apportionment of the increment or in- 
crease of values between the years prior to January 1, 
1909, and those subsequent to that time which has been 
recognized and acted upon by the commissioner of 
internal revenue does not aid the Government in this 
case, for the reason that the amounts deducted by plain- 
tiff from its gross receipts as capital assets did not 
exceed the actual market value of its property upon 
January 1, 1909. It makes no difference whether such 
deduction was made nominally on account of deprecia- 
tion of property or for restoration of capital. 


Contentions of the Government Must Fail. 


Tested by another well settled rule that the gain, 
profit or income of a corporation is that which may be 
withdrawn or expended without reducing the value of its 
property or impairing its capital, the contentions of the 
Goyernment must fail. Every tree eut from the lands 
of plaintiff after January 1, 1909, and manufactured 
into lumber, cordwood, or other products, and then sold, 
reduced its property and capital by the exact amount of 
the value of such standing tree unless an equivalent por- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale was substituted therefor. 
The Government is not concerned with the gains made, 
profits earned, or income received, whatever their form, 
by the plaintiff prior to the time when its tax law became 
operative. Whether a valid retroactive law could be 
enacted need not be determined because no attempt has 
been made to tax such gains, profits or income. 

The fact that plaintiff carried its properties upon its 
hooks at their original cost prices is neither material nor 
important. Mere bookkeeping entries can not preclude 
the Government from collecting its revenues. Nor are 
such entries conclusive upon the tax payer when it is 
shown, as here, that they represent and indicate ancient 
instead of present actual values. The bookkeeper cre- 
ates nothing. His methods, figures and records must 
yield to proved and established facts. [Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works vs. McCoach, 215 Fed. Rep. 967; United 
States vs. Nipissing Mines Company, 202 Fed. Rep. 803.| 

What has been said of timber converted into lumber, 
cordwood and other forest products and then sold applies 
with even greater force to plaintiff’s stump lands and 
city lots. There was no intermediate transformation 0! 
the real estate into other forms of property before its 
sale. According to the proofs the lands were sold aud 
converted into money at no more than their actual mar- 
ket value on January 1, 1909. On that date they were 
capital assets and the moneys thereafter derived there 
from did not become taxable income. 

While no case exactly in point has been cited, the 
weight of authority is in accord with the views hereit 
expressed. [Stratton’s Independence vs. Howbert, 231 
U. S. 399; Von Buambach vs. Sargent Land Compaiy, 
219 Fed. Rep. 31; 207 Fed Rep. 423; United States vs. 
Nipissing Mines Company, 202 Fed. Rep. 803.] ; 

Judgment will be entered in favor of the plaintiff for 
the amount of the taxes paid by it under protest. 

C. W. SESSIONS, 


Dated April 30, 1915. District Judge. 
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TREND OF DEMAND TOLD BY FURNITURE MAKERS. 





Mahogany in Increasing Use; Oak and Gum Popular—Opinions Vary on-Effects of European War’s Termination— 
How Manufacturers View Demand and Consumption, Present and Prospective. 


BUY ONLY TO REPLACE STOCK SOLD. 


GRAND Rapips, Wis. 

Our requirements in the way of hardwood lumber are 
limited to one or twe kinds of wood, mahogany being 
one of our largest stocks. 

So far as we are able to determine, the demand for 
furniture is simply within the bounds of the sales made 
by the dealers and might be termed ‘‘replacement pur- 
chases.’? There is a continued lot of small orders for 
this replacement business, but we find that the big vol- 
ume of business is still backward in coming to us. 

We expect more or less improved conditions as the fall 
season approaches, dependent of course on general busi- 
ness, but are not looking for a big increase in business 
all at once, our idea being that perhaps some of the war 
unpleasantness may be settled before the snow flies 
again and this country may be able to reap the benefits 
of its neutrality. 

AHDAWAGAM FURNITURE COMPANY, 
George F, La Bour, Manager. 


SMALL DEMAND FOR FURNITURE. 


JANESVILLE, WIs. 
Trade conditions are not as satisfactory as general 
press reports would indicate. There is little or no de- 
mand for any grade of furniture. Sales are only made 
through energetic and aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods. The termination of the European war will find 
that continent hopelessly bankrupt, and for this reason 
we do not expect heavy exports of furniture. 
We use quartered and plain sawed white oak and 
mahogany lumber. HANSON FURNITURE COMPANY, 
A. J. Gibbons. 


LUMBER CONSUMPTION ALMOST NORMAL. 


Our consumption of lumber for 1915 so far has been 
practically the same as in 1914. We are exclusive 
manufacturers of medium priced desks, which is a line 
of goods that has been practically standardized and no 
special changes in the styles are taking place. The 
principal wood used is plain and quartered oak, also 
some birch and red gum that is used for imitation 
mahogany. 

We have every reason to believe that the termination 
of the European war will result in heavy exports of 
office furniture especially. 

Although the price of lumber is not as high now as it 
was before the war began, we believe the average grade 
being furnished now is somewhat better than before as 
most lumbermen are now compelled to compete in the 
quality as well as price. 

[ Writer’s Name Withheld by Request. ] 


WILL USE MORE BIRCH AND MAHOGANY. 


CHICAGO. 
Regarding our views as to the probable consumption 
and demand for hardwood, we beg to advise that we 
will use more birch and mahogany and not near as much 
oak in the next six months of this year. 
S. Karpen & Bros. 


ERA OF PROSPERITY ULTIMATELY. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 

We do not consider the prospects very good for the 
immediate future. We think ultimately we are going to 
see an era of prosperity in this country and we know of 
no reason why the furniture industry should not share in 
this. It would seem to us that the demand for oak, 
both plain and quarter sawed, is decreasing and there 
seem to be more demand for the imitation and solid 
mahogany. In our line we are selling medium and better 
grade, rather than the cheaper grade of goods. 

The trend of fashion in furniture seems to be more 
to the period styles rather than to the colonial and 
Straight line patterns. 

_We should not suppose that the termination of the 
European war would result in heavy exports of furni- 
ture immediately, as we think it will take a little time 
for conditions to adjust themselves and the purchasing 
power of all the nations engaged in war will be con- 
siderably lessened from what it was before the outbreak. 

DAvIS-BIRELY TABLE COMPANY. 


WAR’S END WILL INCREASE FURNITURE 


DEMAND. 
CHICAGO. 





_ As to the future trend of fashions in furniture, we 
celieve that genuine mahogany, finished a little lighter 
than it is at this time, will be popular; also gum, fin- 
isoed as it is at the present, and we see no reason why 
quartered oak finished in a light golden oak color and 
in a semi-flat finish should not continue to Ue in demand. 


, We do not believe that fancy carvings and twist 
Cesigns will last more than a year or two as the plain 
designs have not, in cur opinion, as yet had their run. 
_As te grades of furniture now in demand: we find 
that a cheap table with center pillar is a good seller, 
iso the Jacobean pattern, together with the William 
and Mary design, ranging in price from $8 to $15, 
Which is the cheapest made in the latter two patterns. 
_\Ve believe the termination of the European war will 
Sightly inerease the export of furniture from the United 
States and that the permanent increase of this character 
will be very slight. We must, however, remember that 





this country will receive a lot of money from abroad 
after the war for its grain and that this will greatly 
increase the local demand by way of purchasing power 
of the Americans, 

During the last five years we have concentrated our 
purchases as much as possible from people whom we 
know and who know us, dividing it among as few lum- 
bermen as possible. In this way we secure better 
grades for our purpose and also get the right price. We 
use large quantities of No. 1 common quartered white 
oak 1 inch in thickness, and find that by ordering far 
in advance of the time of our wants the lumber mer- 
chant is in position to lay out for us what he calls all 
flash figure, which possibly we could not obtain if we 
ordered from ‘‘hand to mouth.’’ 

We do not believe that the annual consumption of 
lumber for either 1915 or 1916 will come up to that of 
the year 1913. H, C. NIEMANN & Co., 

H. C. Niemann, President. 


MAHOGANY CHAIRS RISE IN DEMAND. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

Our product covers chairs made up in quartered white 
oak, birch and mahogany. While the relative demands of 
our line made up in oak and birch are proportionate to 
the general business conditions, there seems to be a 
slight increase in the demand for mahogany chairs as 
compared with oak and birch. 

In our opinion the termination of the European war 
will result in an increase of our export business, which 
has been greatly reduced on account of the conditions 
abroad, MILWAUKEE CHAIR COMPANY, 

H. C. Firchow, Assistant Secretary. 


WILL HAVE TO GET ALONG WITHOUT 


FURNITURE. 
RockrorbD, ILL. 

We appreciate the fact that what information you 
want is to be used in advising your clients and ought to 
be reliable. The tendency of the furniture business at 
present is toward period furniture in Adams, Sheraton, 
Jacobean, Charles If and William and Mary in the 
medium grades. Our opinion as to the demand of furni- 
ture in Europe after the war is over: they no doubt will 
have to get along for some time without any great 
amount of furniture. There no doubt will be a de- 
mand; they have usually supplied their wants except in 
certain lines from their own factories. They no doubt 
will want lumber, as the stock on hand will either be 
destroyed or at least be low. 

We use the ordinary varieties of wood, white and red 
oak, quarter sawed and plain; mahogany, red and sap 
gum, ash and elm. 

MECHANICS FURNITURE COMPANY. 


PESSIMISM IN COUNTRY’S SECOND CITY. 


CuHIcAGO, ILL. 

Things in the furniture industry have been very quiet 
up to date and do not look bright for the immediate 
future. The manufacturers making the extremely high 
grade seem hit the hardest of all and those making a 
medium line benefit through this cause. 

We believe cireassian walnut will take a decided slump 
within the year and that its place will be filled mainly 
by American walnut. Many new numbers in Adam, 
Queen Anne, William and Mary and other Period designs 
have been added by the manufacturers and are having 
a ready sale. 

Horn Bros. MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





INCREASING DEMAND FOR HIGH PRICED 


WOODS. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Up to the present time we have not noticed much im- 
provement in our line, and the indications are that 
unless there is an improvement there will not be much 
demand for lumber as far as desk manufacturers are 
concerned. 

We believe there is an increasing demand for high 
priced woods. The indications are that the demand in 
our line is for cheaper grades. We have not thought 
seriously in regard to what effect the termination of the 
European war will have on the export of furniture; our 
private opinion is that it will have very little immediate 
effect. Moon Desk Company, 

George F. Stevens, Secretary and Treasurer. 


FURNITURE NOW CONSIDERED LUXURY, NOT 


NECESSITY. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
It is hard to foretell what business conditions in our 
line will be this fall simply from the fact that it seems 
in the last few years furniture has been the last line to 
pick up after a depression. In fact, furniture is now 
considered a luxury and not a necessity. Unless people 
really need furniture there will not be very much change 
this season, because in our estimation the working 
people in general, who really buy the furniture, have 
not funds enough to buy. 
Unless we have exceedingly good crops throughout the 
country we do not look for more than fair business. 
GLOBE-BOSSE-WoRLD FURNITURE COMPANY, 
E. W. Ploeger, Treasurer. 
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BUSINESS IMPROVES SUBSTANTIALLY. 
KENosHA, WIs. 

We are manufacturers of metal furniture and not 
wooden furniture in the generally accepted sense, 
although we do make a wooden folding chair and some 
wood frame springs, wood cribs and cots and items of 
that character. Our consumption of lumber is confined 
almost exclusively to maple, which enters the manufac- 
ture of these articles just described, and hemlock which 
we use for crating purposes. We purchase probably 
from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 feet a year in the aggre- 
gate. The hemlock comes by water and our maple, last 
year in part, and this year exclusively by rail. Previ- 
ous to this all our maple was purchased from the south- 
ern peninsula of Michigan and was received in cargoes 
by water but high prices, coupled with decreasing yard 
room, have made this change desirable. 

We find our business improving substantially, and we 
look forward to receiving the rest of the year a business 
that will compare very favorably with any business we 
have had in the past for the same period. 

SIMMONS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
G. H. Milne, Second Vice President. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS VERY GOOD. 
TRAVERSE City, MICH. 

Prospects in our line are very good, and while our 
present volume of business may not be traced to an im- 
provement in general conditions we believe it is on ac- 
count of our efficient organization that we prosper. 

Our product is made principally from native or north- 
ern hardwoods, so we are not in a position to offer sug- 
gestions or comment on the probable demand for southern 
or foreign woods. 

We are manufacturing a cheap to medium line of staple 
goods and have never catered to period styles or any- 
thing along the line of faddish or freakish creations. 

GREILICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
C. L. Greilick. 


PREDICTS SLOW RECOVERY IN BUSINESS. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

Being in the midst of the Grand Rapids field where 
only high grade furniture is manufactured I can make 
no estimate on the amount of lower grade furniture 
being sold. It is certain that high grade furniture is 
not moving normally. 

I see no reason for believing that the close of the 
European war will increase export trade in furniture. 
There are many reasons why we can not expect to get 
European trade, and the financial condition in South 
America will make it impossible to greatly increase our 
trade with those countries. The recovery of normal busi- 
ness will be slow. 

About securing satisfactory grades, will say that we 
have been obliged to switch to manufacturers’ rules 
since the last change in grading rules in the National 
association. At present we are having no difficulty with 
grades but always expect to have trouble in good times 
unless dealing with the very best and honorable manu- 
facturers, 

IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
F. Stuart Foote. 


NOT TROUBLED BY CONDITIONS ABROAD. 
New CASTLE, IND. 

We can not give you a very definite line on the infor- 
mation you desire. We are not in the general furniture 
business, our product being only kitchen cabinets and 
naturally are not in position to give you any informa- 
tion as to the trend of fashions in furniture or what 
grades of furniture now are in greatest demand. 

The principal wood we use is oak and while we do 
not believe business will be of such large volume that 
we will be unable to handle it we do feel that our demand 
for this kind of lumber will be considerable, possibly 
as much or more than last year, in the coming twelve 
months, 

The termination of the European war will have no 
effect on our business to any extent as our export busi- 
ness is not of consequence. 

We have not experienced any great difficulty in secur- 
ing satisfactory grades of lumber, our connections giving 
us a particularly highgrade lot of stock. 

HoosrER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
A. L. Saint, Purchasing Agent. 


FANCY HARDWOODS BEST IN DEMAND. 


BENTON HaArsor, MICH. 

Orders with us seem to predominate in mahogany and 
cireassian wainut. Perhaps this is because we have 
pushed these lines more than ‘we have any others. We 
only make two suites in oak and two in birdseye maple 
so we would not be in a position to give you any idea 
what the demand would be in these woods. 

Inasmuch as we cater to the mahogany and circassian 
walnut trade the lumber we would use would be ma- 
hogany in all thicknesses up to 4 inches, Is and 2s sap 
gum from 4/4 to 6/4, and sound wormy chestnut from 
4/4 to 8/4. We find that No. 1 common and better is 
a very satisfactory grade for us in sound wormy chestnut 
and 1s and 2s in other woods with ‘the exception of plain 
oak, which we usually get in small lots in No, 1 common 
grade. SPENCER & BARNES COMPANY, 

Irven Spencer, Vice President. 
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ANOTHER BROADSIDE DELIVERED AGAINST WOOD. 





Enterprising Anti-Wood Missionary Trots Out His Heavy Artillery Against Lumber—To 
Instruct “Young Idea” in Fire Prevention. 





Boston, Mass., May 24.—Franklin H. Wentworth, the 
astute and enterprising secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association, apparently is not satisfied with 
the results of his anti-wood missionary work among law- 
makers and business men, for he has started a campaign 
to cateh future home-makers in their childhood and teach 
the impressionable young idea that even the growing 
forests are a menace. 

Unlike Secretary Wentworth’s ‘‘The Evil Shingle 
Roof’’ masterpiece, which has a regular selling price 
stamped upon it, this press agent appeal to infants and 
school teachers has no price marked upon it and appears 
to be intended for free distribution among the public 
schools of the country. So far as can be learned no 
attempt has been made to separate the children from 
their pennies in exchange for ‘‘Syllabus for Public In- 
struction in Fire Prevention,’’ as this four-leaf pamphlet 
bearing Secretary Wentworth’s name in capital letters 
on the front cover is entitled. 

That Secretary Wentworth is rather proud of it is indi- 
eated by the fact that he has put his name again on the 
third page in black-face capitals, thus: ‘‘by Franklin 
H. Wentworth,’’ and then in very small type beneath, 
as if it were a casual after thought of no importance, 
appears: ‘‘Secretary National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. ’’ 

The masterly shrewdness of this latest broadside for 
the substitutes lies in that there is a lot of truth and 
sound common sense mixed in with the carefully calcu- 
lated attack on wooden construction. In his appeal to 
the school teachers of the country, which prefaces his 
‘*Syllabus’’ Secretary Wentworth makes a suggestion 
which ought to be appreciated by manufacturers of patent 
roofing and other substitutes for wood. He says in the 
second paragraph: 

As pupils respond most readily to objective teaching, a map 
of the city in which the school is located should be colored to 
show the fireproof and the wooden section. Pupils should be 
encouraged to make personal inspection of hazardous districts 
and of desirable fireproof buildings. 

Then he opens up with his first volley of sensation, 
entitled: ‘‘The Fire Waste: Its Extent,’’ and tells the 
children, in breathless, newspaper headline fashion, that 
the annual fire loss in the United States is $250,000,000; 
$30,000 an hour; $500 a minute day and night, or the 
equivalent of a $5,000 home destroyed every ten min- 
utes. That: ‘‘The average annual per capita loss in 
six European countries is about 33 cents. The average 
annual per capita loss in the United States is nearly $3. 
This is $15 a year for a family of five, and does not 
include the cost of fire departments, which is as much 
more. The American family of five pays, therefore, $30 
a year fire tax.’’ 

Now when the childish eyes are supposed to be round 
with wonder and the infant ears agape with eagerness 
to hear more of the awful crimes committed by lumber, 
the country’s second largest industry, Secretary Went- 
worth dashes blithely from the busy city to the forest 
primeval, and insinuates that even the growing and beau- 
tiful green forests are a menace to the safety and happi- 
ness of everybody because ‘‘Great losses occur in the 
United States from forest fires.’’ 

There follow two pages or so of ‘‘The Fire Waste: 
Its Economie Significance’’ and ‘‘The Fire Waste: 
Causes and Prevention,’’ well seasoned with real com- 
mon sense ideas of real fire prevention experts, and then 
Secretary Wentworth gets back to his regular theme of 
knocking on wood. Says he, under the marginal heads 
of 

Fires are Spread by— 

Wooden Construction 

Combustible Roofs 

Unprotected Window Openings 

American towns and cities are built largely of wood. 
eign cities are not. 

Conflagrations are unavoidable where wooden buildings are 
erected in close proximity. Wind-driven fires spread rapidly. 
Confiagrations are never extinguished with water. They burn 
themselves out if not stopped by fire walls or incombustible 
barriers of some sort. As long as the American people build 
of wood our fire tax will be a heavy economic burden and 
handicap to the general prosperity. 

Wooden shingles are the principal American conflagration 
breeders. When dry they ignite like tinder when flying brands 
or sparks alight upon them. Once a shingle roof is on fire 
the draft of the flame tears off the light shingles and carries 
them to other roofs to be ignited in turn and in their turn to 
furnish new flying brands. 

All roof coverings should be incombustible, or at least slow- 
burning. The use of wooden shingles should be entirely aban- 
doned, as they multiply the fire danger of the wooden house. 

Conflagrations in brick, stone and concrete sections of cities 
are only possible because of unprotected window openings. A 
stone or concrete building is itself a fire wall if the fire can 
be kept out of it. 

Any city not built of wood can abolish its conflagration 
dangers by replacing its wooden window frames and thin glass 
by metal window frames and wired glass, or equipping them 
with standard fire shutters. Any good fire department can 
then extinguish a fire in the building in which it originates. 
An unusually hot fire might burn out of one building into the 
next, but-a conflagration could not get started. 

It is the frequent conflagrations in the business districts 
where the commercial values are greatest (and where they 
might easily be guarded as above suggested), which make the 
fire tax in the United States so enormous. 


For- 


It is interesting to note that not once in his pamphlet 
for the children does Secretary Wentworth make any ref- 
erence to automatic sprinklers. The Boston Fire Com- 
missioner, John Grady, has said repeatedly that the one 
thing that would reduce the fire waste more than any- 
thing else would be the compulsory adoption of auto- 





matic sprinklers; that the general use of this economical 
and simple protection, together with fire shutters, would 
practically guarantee that no fire ever would be a seri- 
ous fire and that no fire would ever spread from one 
building to another and become a conflagration. But 
these are the views of a veteran fire-fighter—not of a 
press agent, so they do not appear in the literature sent 
out under the sanction of the National Fire Protection 
Association to the children of the United States. 





TO REGULATE HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS. 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—The 1915 legislative mill 
has ground out the usual grist of Jaws and amendments 
having more or less direct effect on real estate and 
building. Of the bills of special interest to the 
lumberman recently passed is one providing that the 
chairman of the city planning board of Boston, the fire 
commissioner and the building commissioner shall con- 
stitute a commission to determine and revise the bound- 
aries of districts A and B, relating to the heights of the 
buildings. 





TEACHES USE OF FIRE ALARMS. 


BRUNSWICK, ME., May 25.—Chief of Police Irving W. 
Stetson, who is also one of the fire wardens for this 
district, does not believe in the brand of fire protection 
that teaches that knocking the lumber business, the 
country’s second largest industry, will prevent fires. 
He has been making the rounds of the public schools 
teaching the chiidren how to attain real efficiency in 
fire prevention by the proper use and care of buildings. 
His special subject last week was the fire alarm system. 
In brief, interesting talks in the various classrooms he 
told the children of the working of the fire alarm 


— 


bexes, of the importance of an efficient fire alarm sys. 
tem and of the grave dangers and trouble that might 
result from mischievous tampering with the boxes. 





HOW TO GET GOOD RESULTS WITH PAIN’. 


A recent issue of the American Architect had an in. 
teresting and practical article on painting. One of the 
suggestions made in this article is that it is often de- 
sirable to allow new lumber a certain amount of -weathlier- 
ing before applying the first coat of paint, which with 
many woods gives the paint a better hold. Some woods, 
such as cypress, do not give a good surface for the ap- 
plication of paint in the ordinary way because of a cer- 
tain resinous ingredient of the wood. It is desirable to 
brush with benzol or some other solvent or to add this 
to the priming coat so that the resinous matter is car- 
ried into the priming coat and hence ceases to be a 
separate layer beneath it. 





RUST NEEDS BOTH APPLE AND CEDAR TREES. 


The West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
has recently issued a very interesting bulletin regarding 
a species of rust which attacks both apple and cedar 
trees in West Virginia. The peculiar feature of this 
form of fungus is the fact that both of these trees are 
necessary for its cycle of life. It lives about twenty-one 
months upon the cedar tree and produces spores which 
will germinate only upon the leaves of the apple tree. 
It lives about three months upon the apple, doing much 
damage to the fruit crop, and then produces spores which 
will germinate only upon cedar. 





A REPORT of timber cut on the Arkansas National 
Forest from July 1, 1914, to April .30, 1915, has been for- 
warded to Washington by Acting Forest Supervisor R. 
C. Huey. It shows a total cutting of 6,373,000, amount- 
ing to $16,835.58, which is slightly less than the cut of 
the preceding year. This year’s report shows sales of 18,- 
795,500 board feet at $58,776.60 compared with last 
year’s sales of 11,463,000 feet at $33,874.31 or an aver- 
age of $3.13 and $2.96 respectively for the two periods. 





FIRE HAZARD REDUCED AND PREMISES KEPT CLEAN. 





Prizes Offered to Foremen of Lumber Plant Departments Result in Four Perfect Scores 
—Campaign Will Continue Along Same Lines. 





The Kaul Lumber Company, of Kaulton, Ala., has 
had unusual success in its experiment in keeping the 
premises and yards of the plant clean and all fire appa- 
ratus in working order. The story is told by the Lum- 
bermen’s Underwriting Alliance in its bulletin No. 81. 
More than a year ago the Kaul Lumber Company inaugu- 
rated a demerit system. Under this system, demerits 
were given to foremen for the following things: 

Schedule A. a, hose detached from hydrant; b, hose not 
properly coiled in rack; ¢, nozzle detached from hose ; d, hose 
coiled in rack while wet; e, valves leaking around hose; f, 
extinguishers not properly charged or out of place; g, fire 
buckets out of place; H, water barrels not filled. 

Schedule B. a, oily waste outside of cans; b, unnecessary 
accumulation of trash of any kind; c, accumulation of dust on 
beams, bearings or elsewhere; d, oil smear or waste on wood 
or metal; e, broken lumber or slabs lying about; f, tools and 
eppliances out of place; g, machinery parts and belts out of 
place; h, birds’ nests in buildings. k 

The company is divided into twelve divisions, at the head 
of each of which is a foreman. Two different insurance 

inspectors made reports at different times of the year 
and placed these reports in sealed envelopes. Three 
prizes were offered by the company—first, $75; second, 
$50; third, $25. It was stipulated that foremen leaving 
the company’s employ before the expiration of the 
period would not participate in the awards and prize 
winners who had entered the employ of the company 
after the beginning of the 
contest should participate 
only in proportion to the 
term of their service. 

Upon opening the in- 
spectors’ envelopes which 
had been delivered to the 





and the balance of the second and third prizes; the 
distribution worked out as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, $75. 
W. A. Poole, foreman engine 





and boiler room........ 100 %—$25, plus $17.78—$ 42.78 
John O’Neal, foreman yard 
FEY RRS ere eT eae 100 %—$25, plus $17.78— 42.78 
John Fellows, foreman yard 
ND Mass cise sha nica eae 100%—$25, plus $17.78— 42.78 
Total... Gish ae Sie mictomerels ele Dam oeleie estate wins awe $128.34 
SECOND PRIZE, $50. 
F. C. Dulaney, foreman lath 
mill (one-third year).... 85%—$16.66 
THIRD PRIZE, $25. 
George Burton, foreman 
shingle mill (one-fifth 
OO 2 RE rE eee nt 80%— 5.00 21.66 
DEMON IRD 2 astoos co a worck ater hey 2h 9d 0S eae co SUR Ro PC $150.00 


Four perfect grades over so long a period rendered 
independently by two different inspectors is an achieve- 
ment of which management and foremen may well be 
proud. In making the gradings the inspectors were 
expected to consider the difficulties encountered in main- 
taining perfect conditions due to local conditions. The 
company is so pleased with the results of the contest 
that it will be continued during the current year along 
similar lines and should prove to be an important factor 
in materially reducing the fire hazard at that plant. 
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CARD USED TO GRADE FOREMEN. 
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| What Associations Can Do for Lumber Industry 


[By W. B. Roper, Secretary North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.]* 





[n diseussing the subject ‘‘What Associations Can Do 
for the Lumber Industry’’ so many avenues of activity 
and usefulness open up to the mind that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to content one’s self in the selection of any 
one or two of them, and equally impossible to under- 
take a paper long enough to touch on all. Our friends 
in the Southern Pine Association have undertaken to 
work out a program planned on a more extensive scale 
than anything yet attempted in the lumber world, and 
probably in any industrial line, but one can run over in 
his mind a few points that even their comprehensive 
scheme has not taken care of. The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation happens to be more liberally provided with funds 
than the other lumber associations and can therefore plan 
greater things with a reasonable assurance that they 
will be carried out and eared for. It is the financial 
feature of association work that necessarily limits our 
work and handicaps our efforts. Our members have to 
be ‘‘shown’’ before they will put up any money—even 
in modest amounts—and a great many will not even con- 
tribute when shown adequate results to justify a more 
liberal expenditure although these same men will go out 
on the market and cut their prices 50 cents or $1 a 
thousand to secure an order without even giving the 
matter a second thought. Perhaps all this will be 
remedied with further education; we are yet young in 
association work. 

I will now take up those points of association work 
that I deem most worthy at this time: manufacturing 
costs and publicity. 

The study of manufacturing costs is one of the most 
important problems we have and in this lies to a great 
extent the alleviation of the distressing condition that 
confronts us today. Unrestrained and reckless price 
eutting is the handmaiden of unknown costs or, which 
is worse, incorrectly figured costs. The man who has a 
correct system of cost finding and knows what his lum- 
ber is costing him in toto, including overhead, ‘‘under- 
foot’? and ‘‘on-the-side’’ charges of every sort, can not 
and will not compete with a man who guesses at his 
cost or who fools himself by omitting some essential 
items from his cost figures by loading them into his 
timber or stumpage accounts or some other capital 
account. The most prolific source of trouble is the 
stumpage. The methods of taking care of the carrying 
charges on stumpage are various and many operators 
take no account of interest on the stumpage investment. 
It ought to be figured, and figured at 6 percent. Many 
experts claim the interest should be compounded. If 
this is done and 2 percent added for taxes, fire protection 
etc., the stumpage cost will double itself in ten years. 
No surer means can be found for steadying lumber mar- 
ket values than by bringing the manufacturers to realize 
just what their product costs them. Few men will de- 
liberately sell their goods at less than the cost of pro- 
ducing them any more than a merchant will sell the goods 
over his counter at a less price than he pays for them. 

More attention is now being given this subject among 
lumbermen than at any prior time and many systems of 
cost finding and cost keeping are being put forward, all 
of which have their virtues and defects. Among the men 
who have been prominent in this matter I think Mr. R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., has seemed to grasp the 
vital elements of lumber costs more firmly and has been 
able to put the need before us more clearly than anyone 
else. He has given the matter thorough thought and has 
dug down deep into the heart of things. His address 
before the annual meeting of our association created so 
much interest that it was ordered printed for circula- 
tion among the members and friends. He has published 
other articles along the same line in various lumber 
papers also and all of them deserve mature considera- 
tion. 

Various Methods of All-Important Advertising Dis- 

cussed. 


It is rather difficult to know how best to push this 
manufacturing cost as a feature of association work, 
but a seleet and tactful committee can accomplish much 
im overcoming the objections of the timid and suspicious 
members. It will be difficult to obtain entire uniformity 
in cost keeping at various plants owing to diversity of 
conditions, but these can be harmonized sufficiently to 
assure that all manufacturers include in their costs all 
expense items and that all stumpage is treated on the 
Same basis. Comparisons will thus be worth while and 
competition will be less keen. Let us, therefore, push 
accurate cost finding as an association activity of the 
first moment. 

The second feature I wish to refer to is publicity, of 
Which advertising in its popular conception is a part and 
an important part. There are many angles to publicity 
work. The magazine, technical and trade paper paid 
acvertising is most used and should continue to be used 
in 2 yeasonable and judicious manner. The writeup and 
nev.s items in the reading columns of such magazines 
an’ in the daily newspapers constitute a strong bid 
wits a large class of readers and are a sotirce of promo- 
tion that should not be overlooked. Much use is made 
or the ‘direct’? method of advertising—putting one- 
Se!: directly in touch with the buyer or user of lumber 
through the mail by means of attractive folders, booklets, 
samples ete. This is appealing and useful. Besides these 
‘here are many modes used for promoting use of goods 
or various sorts, but I wish to use what little time I 
have _to tell of a novel method of publicity that our 
“i pee has undertaken which I think has never been 

‘ied before. 








(occ tldress prepared for National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
“Ssociation at San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 











We are now about completing within the hall of the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition in New York City 
a full size, eight room, modern bungalow or cottage. We 
have supplied all the lumber for this house, which of 
course is North Carolina pine, and have secured the 
codperation of manufacturers in other lines to supply 
other necessary material so that while the total cost of 
the completed house will represent an outlay of about 





W. B. ROPER, OF NORFOLK, VA. ; 
Secretary North Carolina Pine Association. 


$5,500, our share of the expense will be about $3,000. It 
will be fitted with two bath rooms and a modern kitchen 
with all equipment and plumbing, and luncheon will be 
served daily in the dining room to visitors and guests. 
The house will be decorated throughout and every room 
furnished in good taste so as to make it an inviting and 
livable house, one that will induce other people to imitate 
it and in imitating it of course use the same materal 
from which it is constructed. 


This Advertising Stunt Works Wonders. 


The house is about 50 feet front and 30 deep, two 
stories in height, with deep sloping roof of bungalow 
type. The weatherboarding on the outside is of 1 by 12 
No. 1 North Carolina pine painted white, the roof of 
shingles stained moss greet. The entrance of the house 
is into the large living room, 18 by 30, with a big open 
brick fireplace fronting the door, with angle nooks on 
each side. This room is paneled from floor to ceiling 
with North Carolina pine and finished in a silver gray 
stain, which on the beautiful natural grain of the wood 
gives a delightful effect. The ceiling is beamed. Ad- 
joining this on one side is the library, which is paneled 
four feet high, with beamed ceiling, and is finished in a 
brown weathered oak stain. It has built in book cases, 
and an open fireplace with wood mantel. On the opposite 
end of the living room are the dining room and kitchen. 
The dining room is cross-paneled on the walls and the 
ceiling is lightly beamed, all being finished in white 
enamel. The kitchen is also finished in white, with tiled 
floor. On the second floor are four bed rooms and two 
baths, finished in different colors and decorated in har- 
monizing patterns. The floors are all of rift North 
Carolina pine, some in natural and others in stained 
finish, and used bare with rugs. A complete installation 
of electric lights and fixtures and an intercommunicat- 
ing telephone system give the house a final touch of 
thoroughness. 

We get the benefit of the exposition advertising and 
also the advertising of the various lines which have 
cooperated in equipping the house. The electric wiring 
man, the fixture man, the plumbing equipment manufac- 
turer, the decorator and the telephone company, the 
plaster man, the architect and the hardware man, all 
are promoting North Carolina pine while they are push- 
ing their own products. We shall of course advertise 
ourselves and use the bungalow for all it is worth and 
shall have a man constantly on duty in the bungalow to 
show visitors through it and tell them of the virtues of 
wood for building houses, and especially of our par- 
ticular species of wood, the ‘‘ wood universal,’’ the kind 
Mount Vernon is built of! 

This venture in wood promotion has created great 
interest and is drawing hundreds of people to the Country 
Life Exposition to see the real house within a house, and 
we are already reaping good results, although at this 
writing the finishing touches are still being put on the 
building and it will probably be the middle of May 
before it is furnished. The interest it has created has 
caused me to think that it would be equally interesting 
to our affiliated lumber manufacturers. If any other 
association is inspired by our example to go and do like- 
wise we shall be glad to have it do so and will render it’ 
any assistance within our power. We believe we are 
on the right trail. 





Associations Can 


[By W. H. Weller, Secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of United States, Cincinnati.]* 


To answer your question ‘‘ What Associations Can Do 
for the Lumber Industry’’ requires just one word, and 
that word is ‘‘Everything.’’ The purpose of all asso- 
ciations is primarily the betterment of conditions through 
codperation. Codperation is the only means by which 
the big, broad, real success in any line of human en- 
deavor may be attained. Unsupported individual efforts 
are futile. United intelligent, unremitting codperative 
effort brings success. This is what ideal association 





W. H. WELLER, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


work is and this applied to the lumber industry will give 
it its rightful place and keep it there. 

This can be amply illustrated by comparing the vari- 
ous phases of the business as it is today with what it 
was before the coming of the association. Each of the 
eleven affiliated bodies of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has its special problems to solve, but 
fundamentally the work of each is the same and the 
object in the main is to secure a full understanding of 
the conditions surrounding the industry, establish uni- 
form grades for inspection, uniform usages, adopt such 


* Address prepared for National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 


Do “Everything” 





measures as will improve the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of lumber by a thorough study of the markets and 
the needs of the customer. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is the out- 
growth of an economic necessity; the conservation of 
the hardwood timber resources of the country by the 
establishment of uniform and standard grades which 
will be recognized alike by both producer and consumer 
in all of the markets of the country, and which would 
permit the timber owner to cut all of his logs into a 
marketable product and also permit the consumer to buy 
closer to his requirements. And while this has been 
and still is a salient feature of its work it can do a 
great good to the industry by lending a helping hand in 
the educational campaign that must be a part of every 
association’s work and which has recently been proposed 
for the Forest Products Federation. 

Some associations devote their energies to the promo- 
tion of the welfare of their special woods, others to 
grades and so on through the entire list. This is all well 
enough, but to do the most good they must all come 
together through the central organization and pull for 
the industry by devoting more time and money to push- 
ing wood and protecting it from the attacks of the sub- 
stitute manufacturers. 


A PROGRESSIVE FOREST SCHOOL. 


The College of Forestry of the University of Wash 
ington at Seattle, Wash., has just issued a 1915-16 
bulletin outlining the proposed work of that school for 
the coming year. That this school is well in the fore- 
front of progress and quick to adapt itself to the needs 
of the forestry profession is shown in the outline of the 
work proposed to be done. This college offers oppor- 
tunities for specialization in the business of lumbering, 
the courses of which are for the first time announced in 
this catalog. These include courses in commercial geog- 
raphy, mining and banking, accounting, trade of the 
Pacific, principles of advertising and other courses in 
business and commerce calculated thoroughly. to acquaint 
the student with the needs of the lumber business of 
today. 

The special short courses in forestry and lumbering 
which are planned to meet the needs of persons already 
engaged as forest rangers or guards who are desirous 
of increasing their efficiency, and of those who intend to 
take up this work, are divided into two courses—the 
ranger course and the lumbermen’s group. This work 
is intensely practical in its nature. struction is given 
by lectures, demonstrations and laboratory and field 
exercises. To one who is interested in this work a 
perusal of this bulletin will be of more than ordinary 
interest. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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SOUTHERN MILL HAS UNIQUE | 
RECORD. | 


Let Timber Grow and Enhance in Value, 
Policy—Oak Flooring Specialty. 


ELLIJAY, Ga. 
To own in fee simple a tract of 120,000 
acres of virgin timberland and yet operate 
a good sized sawmill for a number of 
years without cutting timber on this land 
is the unique record of the Shippen Bros.’ 


DESPITE AGE MILL IS MONEY 
MAKER. 


Plant on Gulf of Mexico Prospering— 
Economy is Big Factor. 





LouGHMAN, Fa. 
Sportsmen’s Paradise it might rightfully 
be named; instead they called it Lukens 
in the beginning, and Lukens it has re- 
mained ever since. It is doubtless fitting 
that the town should be named in honor 





Lumber Company, at this point. 

When the Shippen Bros.’ Lumber Com- 
pany was organized in 1904 the company obtained the 
above mentioned land and erected a sawmill plant at 
Ellijay. Northern Georgia at this point was so plenti- 
fully supplied with standing timber that the manage- 
ment deemed it advisable to buy logs on the outside and 
allow its own timber to grow and enhance in value. 
This has continued to be the policy of the concern, and 
there has never been a time when it became necessary to 
cut into the company’s timber. 

Although the Shippen brothers still retain their inter- 
est in the company, the business is now under the man- 
agement of the principal owners. Charles E. Patton is 
president, Leonard Harrison vice president, H. J. Patton 
secretary and treasurer and J. P. McKeehan general 
manager. The Patton Company has been identified with 
the lumber interests of Philadelphia for many years. 
Charles E. Patton is a former congressman and promin- 
ent in business and political circles. His brother, H. J. 
Patton, is a well known banker, and lumber and coal 
operator. 

J. P. MeKeehan, who has recently assumed the entire 
management of the business, started in with Messrs. Pat- 
ton when the Patton Company was organized in 1907. 
He has a wide knowledge of the lumber business both 
as a manufacturer and as a distributer. 

Ellijay is an enterprising town in the heart of the 
Blue Ridge mountains of upper Georgia, on the Atlanta- 
Knoxville line of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
about 87 miles above Atlanta. The sawmill has a single 
band, cutting 40,000 feet of lumber a day. A first class 
planing mill is operated in conjunction. The mill euts 
white pine, poplar and oak. The company specializes in 
oak flooring. A stock of 4,000,000 feet, which Mr. 
MeKeehan explained was a normal stock, was in the 
yards when a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN called. 


—_—_—ass=  Oooeese 


N ALGONQUIN Park, one of the Canadian game pre- 
serves, certain wild animals have multiplied to such an 
extent as to make a reduction of their numbers desirable. 
The surplus of beavers, for instance, would produce about 
1,000 skins annually but at the present time it is found 
to be more profitable to sell the live animals for the 
stocking of other game preserves, fur farms and zoo- 
logical gardens. <A steel trap is used with sides of wire 
netting which is set in shallow water and closes some- 
thing like a suitcase and catches the animal alive inside 
of it without injuring it. Beaver skins are worth about 
$10 a pelt whereas live beavers bring $50 a pair. The 
Ontario Government is also prepared to supply mink at 
$35; martin at $80; fisher at $150 and otter at $150 
a pair. 





GENERAL VIEW OF TILGHMAN CYPRESS COMPANY'S PLANT. 





















VIEW OF MILL PLANT OF THE SHIPPEN BROS,’ LUMBER COMPANY AT ELLIJAY, GA. 














1. View in the Lumber Yard. 2. Logging Locomotive. 3. 
Combination Office and Commissary. 
SCENES ABOUT THE TILGHMAN CYPRESS COMPANY’S 
PLANT AT LUKENS, FLA. 











of the believing pioneers from Phildelphia 
who went down into the sea-girt wilderness 
and brought it into commercial prominence with their 
money; nevertheless, there is so much about the place to 
commend it to those who love to hunt and fish that under 
the prosaic names of Lukens much of its fame is buried, 

To enter Lukens at a reasonable hour one must have an 
airship or else make the journey via Cedar Keys by 
buck-board, for the solitary train that conveys the visitor 
to Cedar Keys about the time the populace is retiring 
for the night is also the train that doubles back to 
Lukens about the time the fishermen are getting up next 
morning. A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
elected to take the buck-board at low tide in the morn- 
ing, which permitted an hour’s extra sleep in the little 
corner room above the warehouse and a fish breakfast 
at ‘‘Pop’’ Elson’s eating place alongside the ‘‘pust- 
office.’ 

Both the horse and the buck-board have been making 
the trip from Cedar Keys to Lukens for many years, and 
they show the ravages of time and strain. Before the 
county officials threw trestles across some of the worst 
of the keys and banked up the others with sand passen- 
gers had to take their feet in their laps; and even this 
was of no avail if the tide caught them. This accounts 
for the rust-bitten hardware on the buck-board. The 
going now is practically all dry above the hubs, but it 
was noteworthy that the grocery drummer on the front 
seat coiled himself for a spring at two points along the 
swaying trestle work, showing thereby the wisdom of 
much travel along this route. At these points the writer 
subsequently found that there had been nothing between 
himself and the Great Unknown but confidence. 

Lukens is two miles east of Cedar Keys by rail, by 
buck-board four miles. The train fare is 5 cents; the 
wagon route is $1.50, but it permits of a stop at the 
little cedar sawmill of E. Suskins, in which the Paul 
brothers, of Watertown, Fla., are interested. The war 
put a crimp in this business and the mill was found to 
be boarded up, operations suspended until conclusion of 
peace. The day war was declared Mr. Suskins shipped a 
cargo of cedar packages to a Hamburg customer and this 
cargo was gobbled up by the British and held until a 
short time ago, when the legal technicalities were straight- 
ened out and the lumber was allowed to proceed to its 
destination. Mr; Suskins got his money eventually but 
he does not care to operate a mill under such difficult 
trade conditions. 

Lukens is a part of the mainland of the Florida 
peninsula but it is almost surrounded by keys. It lies 
on the Cedar Keys branch of the Seabord Air Line Rail- 
road, fifty miles southwest of Gainsville, the nearest 
large town, and ten miles from the mouth of the Suwanee 


(Concluded on Page 56.) 


WHITE PINE ON SHIPPEN BROS.’ COMPANY LAND. 
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\lail order catalogs may be made to serve a very useful purpose for 
the consumer-purchaser and in the end work to the advantage of the 
local retailer if the latter will but supply to the prospective purchaser 
information about his goods similar to that which the catalog gives 
the intending purchaser about mail order goods. 

Suppose, for example, a farmer wishes to buy eighty rods of woven 
wire fence. He knows nothing about heights, spaces between line 
wires and between stay wires, number of rods in a bale, the sizes of 
the wires themselves or the price by the rod. He may think about 
the fence he is to build months in advance of building it; in fact it 
may be repeatedly seeing the woven wire advertised in his farm 
papers that has put into his head the notion of using that kind of 
wire. 

One way in which he can get this information is to apply in person 
to the dealer five or six miles away, and when he gets there he is not 
always sure to see the wire he has set his mind on nor to get the in- 
formation he seeks. Another way, and a very simple way it is too, 
is to consult his mail order catalog. In it he will find illustrated and 
described every conceivable kind of woven wire fence, the size of 
wire given, the number of line and stay wires and the spaces between 
them, the height or width of the fence, the weight and price per rod, 
the number of rods and price per bale and other information of much 
use to the buyer. 

Will anybody contend that that is too much information for a man 
to have if he is going to let go of his hard-earned money to get the 
wire? The self-respecting farmer does not like to chase from one 
dealer to another to get prices for comparison, though some of them 
do enough of that; but he can take his two mail order catalogs and 
at his leisure make all the comparisons he likes without anybody’s 
being the wiser. 

Undoubtedly many orders go to the local dealer only after his 
prices or his qualities or the convenience of trading with him have 
shown the wisdom of buying at home. But the fact remains that 
the mail order catalog has given him the information he wanted and 
that he had a right to possess before he parted with his cash. 

Undoubtedly also many purchases made by mail and from the 
local dealers are the result of national advertising and general pub- 
licity of the kind that does not give precisely all the information that 
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the prospective purchaser desires; and that may not even point him 
the way to the information he must have in order to make an intelli- 
gent purchase. In other words, there is a hiatus along the road which 
the buyer’s mind travels between the desire to purchase and the 
making of a purchase that somebody must fill. This hiatus must be 
filled with information of a sort that will land the order for the person 
supplying the information. 

The retail merchant should be the source of that information and 
he ought to supply it to the prospective purchasers of his stocks in 
advance, in anticipation of their inquiring for it. To supply such 
information is not difficult for the dealer who has the information, and 
who has the mailing lists and the necessary office equipment and 
other facilities that he can profitably have. It will not do for him to 
say that he can not afford to maintain a mailing list of prospects, 
because the truth is that he can not afford to be without it. No in- 
vestment will pay bigger dividends than that spent in advertising in 
his local paper and in sending bright advertising matter to the people 
from whom he must draw his patronage. 

But he must not forget that his advertising, whether by mail or 
otherwise, should convey desirable, specific information of just the 
kind conveyed by the mail order catalog. To send out literature 
with no prices or with prices subject to heavy discounts will mislead 
some customers, offend others and send many of both groups to the 
mail order house, which has but one price and that the same to 
everybody. 

Selling merchandise nowadays involves the giving of information 
and service as well as goods. The merchant who gives these need 
not fear that they will not be appreciated. The mail order purchaser 
has no special love for the mail order house, for mail order goods 
nor for the mail order method of buying; and if the retail merchant 
reaped no larger percentage of sales from his inquiries than the mail 
order house reaps from its efforts he would have to go out of busi- 
ness. He sells to most of the persons who inquire for prices and who 
see his goods. Thousands of consumers use the mail catalog as a 
mere buyers’ guide in making their purchases at home. They get 
from it much information they can not get so conveniently elsewhere, 
and having used its prices to reassure themselves, go to their local 
dealers to buy. 
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DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


At KENNEWICK, Wash., one day was set aside for 
‘‘clean-up day’? and students of the high school were 
excused from their regular work to engage in cleaning 
up and improving the school grounds. The entire day 
was spent in clearing away rubbish, planting trees and 
shrubbery, fixing up the tennis court and in making 
other improvements. 

* * * 

Tue Shreveport Ad Club, which last year inaugurated 
a ‘Made in Shreveport’? campaign, has taken another 
step toward securing the patronizing of home industry 


by ereating a ‘‘Buy-at-Home’’ committee, which will 
do some educating along the buy-in-Shreveport line, dis- 
couraging the patronizing of mail order houses. The 
plan is to give all Shreveport industries preference. 

* * * 


Tur Umatilla County (Ore.) Automobile Association 
Tecently secured the observance of ‘‘Good-Roads Day’’ 
throughout the county. Commercial clubs and other civie 
Organizations joined in the observance and the greatest 
enthusiasm was shown. In the various communities 


Squads of men set to work in bad stretches of road, 
removing obstructions, smoothing rough places and im- 
proving the roads generally. 

* * * 

Tis Vietoria (Tex.) clean-up days were inaugurated 
by )roclamation issued by the mayor. The civie as- 
Soci:tion named committees to systematize and super- 
Vise ‘ie work and other organizations codperated. 

* * * 


clean 
me} 


’ VILLAGE board of Winneconne, Wis., designated 

» day, thus demonstrating the fact that move- 

» of this sort, though originated by citizens’ or- 

galccions, may ultimately and when properly handled 

beeone for all’ praetieal purposes official through acts 
of “\y constituted authorities. 
* * * 

( 


AGO’s ‘‘clean-up week’’ program set aside one 
day 


‘or each phase of the cleaning up as follows: Sun- 


day “hureh day; Monday—Fire prevention day; Tues- 
day Front yard day; Wednesday—Back yard day; 
etm lay—Paint day; Friday—Fly and Weed day, and 
Satuilay—Children’s day. Neighborhood clubs and 
clvic centers at the small parks, as well as other organi- 
zations, prepared for the work well in advance and the 
seneval campaign committee kept things going through- 
= “© week, The mayor issued a proclamation and the 
eles ip week thus had official sanction. The mayor’s 
. “cmation follows: ‘‘This is the season of the year 
pe sood citizens and civie organizations should unite 
a ‘ effort to add to the attractiveness of Chicago and 


‘ove its health conditions by a general cleaning up 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 





TRADE INFORMATION. 


The mail order catalog is to the consumer ex- 
actly what the large wholesale merchandise catalog 
is to the retailer—a buyer’s guide. It gives him 
exactly and concisely the information he requires 
regarding quality, size and price to enable him to 
make his purchases intelligently. In it he finds 
illustrated and described every article that he is 
at any time likely to need or want. 

The rural retailer can not catalog the goods he 
sells in the comprehensive way that the mail order 
concern can, but his disadvantage on that account 
is more apparent than real. Inevitably the mail 
order house must catalog hundreds of items that 
thousands of consumers are not interested in at all 
or are interested in only at certain seasons. The 
catalog talks just as loudly about screen doors and 
refrigerators in the winter as in the summer, and 
it solicits all classes of trade in exactly the same 
manner. Moreover, catalogs soon get out of date 
as well as out of season. Selling by catalog is not 
like a vacation ramble by any means. It has its 
thorns as well as its roses. 


Several big advantages that the rural retailer 
possesses the mail order house has not and never 
can have. The local retailer knows his trade, he 
knows its needs in general and in most cases he 
knows the individual consumer’s resources and re- 
quirements. He can adapt his advertising not only 
to the season in his locality but to the special needs 
of the people that should patronize him. In addi- 
tion he can concentrate his efforts on individual 
seasonable items of merchandise as well as upon 
individual persons. Finally, he can add to his 
newspaper, circular and letter advertising the 
clincher of personal solicitation. 


The retailer who loses trade to the mail order 
house does so because he neglects to utilize the 
means lying ready at hand to get that trade for 
himself. First let him study his stocks, his cus- 
tomers and the mail order catalog. Then let him 
use newspaper space, the mails and personal so- 
licitation. The trade the mail order house will then 
get away from. him will be negligible and the In- 
crease in his own trade will be astonishing. 











of the rubbish accumulated during the winter months. 
This is the season when nature codperates with such a 
movement and when the work is easiest. I urge upon 
the citizens of Chicago that they give hearty support 
to this movement by cleaning up their yards and the 
places in their neighborhoods, such as vacant lots, where 
rubbish and refuse have accumulated, and that they cv- 
operate not only this week but throughout the summer 
in the effort to keep the city clean by refraining from 
scattering waste paper and other refuse upon the side- 
walks or the streets.’’ 
* * * 


In Martin, Tenn., recently the citizens of that town 
and community celebrated ‘‘Agricultural Day.’’ The 
mayor delivered an address of welcome and the editor 
of the Southern Agriculturist spoke on ‘‘The Run- 
ning of the Farm on a Business Basis.’’ Other ad- 
dresses treated of dairying, the relations between farm- 
ers and business men, benefits of better farming, silos 
and live stock feeding. 

* * * 


THROUGH the Commercial Club of Hood River, Ore., 
citizens of the county are codperating in a campaign to 
secure adequate strips of land along the Neal Creek road 
leading from the lower to the upper Hood River Valley 
in order to preserve for park purposes the wooded areas 
that present parklike aspect. In effect a continuous 
park will be maintained along the highways. The trees 


are majestic firs. 
* * * 


CONSIDERABLE impetus has been gained by a trade-at- 
home movement started among women’s clubs and other 
organizations of Hoquiam, Wash. Resolutions are being 
adopted recommending that Hoquiam consumers patron- 
ize home merchants. The Commercial Club is seeking to 
stimulate special efforts among merchants to enable 
them to meet all demands made upon them and to give 
the best possible service. 

* * * 

THE Civic League of Bay City, Mich., is exerting its 
influence in behalf of improved architecture in the 
school buildings to be erected in that city. The elub 
favors securing the services of a noted architect in order 
that buildings shall be artistic as well as provide modern 
facilities as a place of instruction. Plans are under way 
to have the architect deliver a lecture on ‘‘The Model 
High School.’’ 


* * * 


May 23 was celebrated throughout Washington State 
as ‘‘Humane Sunday’’ for the purpose of impressing 
upon parents the importance of properly bringing up 
their children. The secretary of the State Humane Bu- 


reau declared that nine-tenths of the cases of juvenile 
delinquency are directly traceable to parental neglect, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How a Town Has Adapted Itself to Changed Conditions—Retailers Independent of Outside Influences—Advertising 
That Works for Both Dealer and Consumer—The Relations of Architects and Contractors. 


IN A LIVE MINNESOTA TOWN. 


Winona, Minn., used to be one of the important cen- 
ters for the manufacture of white pine lumber back in 
the old days when practically all lumber used in the 
northern half of the country was white pine. Its saw- 
mill days have gone the way of the buffalo, but it still 
is important as a lumber center. Up in this country the 
machinery for getting boards to the carpenter is a little 
different from the kind employed in the East. Instead 
of yards each with its separate owner, supplied by whole- 
salers who have office machinery adapted to handle any 
kind of order, big or little, there are large line-yard 
companies for which the buying is done in central offices. 
The wholesalers are still willing and eager to sell bills 
of any size, and the retailers rather wish this eagerness 
could be abated; for when it gets up a hefty head of steam 
it sometimes busts over the retailing preserve along with 
other deeds that are subjected to criticism. Nearly all 
retailers have come to be crafty buyers by dint of expe- 
rience, but even a good buyer is going to be in a dif- 
ferent position if he is in the market for a trainload 
instead of a carload. Several big lineyard concerns have 
their head offices in Winona and this is what maintains 
the city’s reputation for being a lumber center. 

But it has other reputations. For one thing—and this 
helps explain some other things—it has a tremendously 
live Association of Commerce, with a secretary who 
appears to be a dynamic person. This association has a 
membership of 700, which isn’t so bad in a city of 
22,000 people. In fact, it is good, without qualification. 
Mr. Kinsloe, the secretary, told me a number of things 
wherein Winona excels. For one thing, it has one of 
the most modern flour mills in the world. This is true 
because of the fact that it is one of the newest and so 


could take advantage of accumulated experience. It has 
more than 100 industries of different kinds. On my 


table is a list of some of these industries arranged in 
alphabetical order, and among the B’s I notice our old 
friend box shooks, along with beer, breechings, butter 
and other household necessities. On the following pages 
are ice cream and interior finish; screens, skylights and 
soda water; pants and paper boxes, and so on. These 
will show that the manufactures are diversified, 
A Notable Enterprise. 

The city also has one of the country’s finest private ad- 
ministration buildings. This belongs to a medical com- 
pany. An unprejudiced person would hardly get the idea 
from looking at this building that patent medicines are 
manufactured and sold on a charity basis. At least one 
does not associate charity with marble and plate glass and 
brush brass. The building covers most of a block, I believe, 
and cost something like a quarter of a million dollars. 
There is a fine new bank being built by these interests, 
so evidently trade has not slumped hopelessly. This bank 
is at this writing not complete, but various of the unem- 
ployed of the town, retired farmers, police and the like, 
pass the time by standing on the corner and watching an 
engine try to lift the huge 30-ton columns into place. 
The engine was picked too young for its present job, 
so the work progresses but slowly; but by means of a 
sporadic dogfight now and then the spectators manage 
to keep amused all day. Then one never can tell when 
a cable will break and some delicious horror will be had. 
This possibility adds to the patience of the observers. 

As I walked past the factory the breeze wafted a sweet- 
ish, druggy odor out of the window. A couple of whiffs 
made me feel so good that I looked around for someone 
to fight, but there was no one in sight but a big police- 
man, and I didn’t want to spoil his uniform. That odor 
made me think of one time during my farming days 
when a horse got indisposed and I administered a dose 
of some medicine or other guaranteed both for internal 
and external use by man and beast and to cure anything 
from windgall to homesickness. As soon as the old plug 
got his dram down he chirked up, opened one eye and 
took a long look at me, leaned against the stall, winked 
knowingly and hiccoughed a couple of times, while a 
slow smile spread over several square feet of his face. 
He knew too much, for a horse. I think that stuff was 
made in an eastern State and that in these days, now 
that Uncle Sam has become inquisitive, it is sold as an 
intoxicant instead of as a patent medicine. However, 
while patent medicines are generally under suspicion in 
these times, it is not fair to judge one unheard. A chem- 
ical company that manufactures stock remedies that 
appear to work ought to be judged by its product and in 
a scientific way. The same may be said of those other 
companies that trade upon the fears of ignorant people 
or induce drug habits as a source of profit. I know 
nothing about the local Winona output or the people 
engaged in making it. Those few local men to whom 
I happened to mention the matter spoke of them with 
respect. 

Community and State Prosperity. 


Mr. Kinsloe said he read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
pretty regularly. Some of the lumbermen of the town 
lend him their copies. He said he found a large amount 
of usable stuff in the Community Builder, so it seems 
that here is an idea other lumbermen might copy with 
profit. When you have read your copy why not turn it 
over to the secretary of your local chamber of commerce 
and suggest that he browse through it for the good of 








the cause? I suppese there are few towns in the United 
States where a live commercial association is maintained 
that have not at least one subscriber to the Greatest 
Journal. This is a chance for subscribers to do them- 
selves and their towns a good turn. The Community 
Builder man may have exactly the kind of live stuff 
that your town needs. Why not give it a chance? 

One feature of business several of the lumbermen 
mentioned with mingled pride and regret. This is the 
fact that southern Minnesota is blessed with the best 
commercial conditions of any part of the middle West. 
You may think this is a queer thing to feel regrets over, 
and I presume that as a whole the feelings are mostly 
those of satisfaction. But here is the point: all the 
catalog men are well informed as to the places where 
money is changing hands and they are flooding the State 
with their seductive literature. Wholesalers are throwing 
their best men in here, and the competition has gotten 
so fierce that some of the weak sisters and the unscrupu- 
lous brothers have oozed over into the retailing business 
when they think no one will notice. Being a rich trad- 
ing country surrounded by hungry wholesalers is some- 
thing like being a fat steer guarded by Mexican soldiers. 
At least so some of the timid comrades feel at times. 


Robust Independence. 


The lumbermen I talked to took a personal and humani- 
tarian interest in the war and its results and seemed to 
have a lively curiosity about the probable activities of 
national finance, but in a business way their interest is 




















“The spectators manage to keep amused.” 


more or less languid. I think I have never before been 
in a place where local opinion attached so little weight 
to Wall Street’s activities and the condition of eastern 
industry. No business man consciously overlooks any- 
thing, so several of them said they supposed that those 
things combined with the war strain of the last eight or 
ten months might have slowed up sales a little. But as 
every-day topics to worry about the war and Wall Street 
are not in it with the question of whether there will be 
plenty of rain and a good growing season. 

Most of us are guided by personal experience and not 
by logic. If we have always had a pretty good business 
and made some money by doing a certain way we are apt 
to count on being able to keep it up. That, I suppose, is 
the reason new blood in a business firm is so often stim- 
ulating. Conditions change a little, and those who are 
used to the old ways don’t find it easy to change with 
them. But so far there seems to be no change in the 
fertility of these Minnesota fields, and the money still 
rolls into the bank to the farmers’ accounts. 

The yards in Winona depend partly on farm trade 
but largely on city business. The city, as stated before, 
has a rather large number of factories, but in general it 
shares in the stability of the State’s agriculture. One 
of the boasts of the city is that it never has had a bank 
failure. 

YARD MANAGEMENT AND SENTIMENT. 

The C. M. Youmans Lumber Company has its head 
office in Winona, and from M. W. Laughlin, the manager, 
I learned a number of the facts set down above. Mr. 
Laughlin is a pleasant, courteous man. In another office 
I saw one of the little poster cards that purvey wit and 
wisdom in tabloid form. This one announced, ‘‘Some 
men grow with responsibility; others merely swell.’’ 
Mr. Laughlin has not allowed the management of a large 
business to upset his poise. He gives the impression of 
being a man who does a great many things during the 
course of a day but without seeming to be hurried. 
After we had talked about the state of trade for a time 
we drifted off to polities and the war. 

‘‘This is a most interesting period we are living in,’’ 
Mr. Laughlin remarked. ‘‘I don’t believe any of us 
know very much about political conditions in Europe, 


but a friend of mine who was over there said there wag 
tremendous strain even before there was any talk or 
public thought of the present war. I believe that was 
part of a feeling of strain all over the world. Old 
policies don’t seem to work any more. Capital is having 
trouble with labor and has to deal with it in new ways, 
New demands are made on the Government, and the pub- 
lic is entering more into private affairs. We’ve got to 
recognize the fact that we can’t get along with the busi- 
ness machinery we used to find satisfactory. In this 
business I’ve found that true. I’ve often gotten my 
plans all made ready for the beginning of the year and 
have made up my mind that I know exactly how the 
whole thing will work. It’s got to work that way, 
because I’m going to make it, and for once I’ll have a 
year without any except incidental hitches. Probably at 
the end of six months I’ll find that every one of my 
plans has been scrapped, and I have been in trouble all 
the time.’’ 

It takes some courage and elasticity of mind to calla 
‘period interesting that keeps you in hot water all the 
time, doesn’t it? But I would gamble more on a man’s 
pulling through if he can see it that way than I would on 
the chances of a man who could do nothing but cuss the 
present and think about the good old days. 


The Automobile’s Influence on Sales. 


While waiting to see Mr. Laughlin I got to talking 
with a couple of his men in the outer office, and I hap- 
pened to mention the big wheat crop in Kansas and the 
big boom in auto sales that are reported from there. 
One of them said that in the Dakotas where some of 
the Youmans yards are situated there was a good yield 
of wheat though nothing unusual and that the high price 
paid for this grain had brought a large amount of money 
into those States. We drifted into talking about auto- 
mobiles, and the office man mentioned the rather familiar 
belief that the big sales of cars are doing much to check 
normal building. The coming of the automobile has 
done much to humanize life in the country, and in so far 
as it is not run to excess it is a good thing and ought to 
be encouraged. The whole thing is a question of values. 
If the money paid for cars adds to the satisfaction of life 
to the extent of the full value of the cost it is a good 
investment and will make a money return in increased 
production. Even on a selfish basis a retailer would not 
object, for eventually he would get his profit with in- 
crease. But a good many, times the increased satisfac- 
tion of life is not lasting, for it costs too much. A man 
who invests money in a car he can’t afford both shortens 
his finances, which are his tools of production, and in- 
creases the cost of his living. Spending money wisely 
is a matter of character, and while a retailer may not be 
able to influence other men in the manner in which they 
spend theirs, he is not necessarily among those who 
measure the prosperity of his county by the number of 
ears owned. He likes to speak more accurately than that. 

Which reminds us of a story. A summer girl started 
walking along a country road in order to experience the 
joys of nature. Presently she came upon an old farmer 
who was out hoeing his hay, and the two fell into con- 
versation. This farmer believed in speaking accurately. 
In a neighboring pasture field the girl saw a small, awk- 
ward animal wabbling about and asked, ‘‘Isn’t that a 
little cowlet?’’ The farmer looked. ‘‘ Well, no, marm,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I ’low that’s a little—er—bullet.’’ 


Peculiar Trade Conditions. 


Winona has lumber yards of different caliber and con- 
ditions. Some are big, and some are not. At least not 
yet. It seems to me I have expressed the belief that 
lumber might be sold in a department store, but I really 
never expected to see it done. But Winona comes rather 
close to that very thing. J. T. Robb owns a general 
store out in the east part of town where many different 
things may be bought. He also owns a tract of hemlock 
over in Wisconsin and has a little mill that cuts a small 
quantity of lumber every year. He had reached a cer- 
tain amount of success in the general store business and 
found he could sell fuel on the side, so it did not seem 
beyond the bounds of possibility to handle a stock of 
lumber also. So he has a stock out in the back yard 
that he sells to any one who wants it. His stock is not 
so very complete, even in framing lumber, for he carries 
only about three lengths, and it is all log run. 

Mr. Robb is a wise lumberman in that he is a good 
friend and a subscriber to the Greatest Journal. He sells 
the stuff that he saws, but he has to pay freight on it 
the same as the rest of the retailers do. His prices are 
pretty low; but the other deaiers do not object seriously 
to his competition, for his limited stock and lack of grad- 
ing do not tempt away the best and biggest customers. 
I don’t think he tries to sell a great amount of stuff, but 
he has it there for those people who want that kind of 
stuff. His way of merchandising lumber belongs in 4 
previous period, to be sure, but that does not seem to 
worry him. And then it is the results that we are after 
more than technicalities, so as long as Mr. Robb is m- 
clined to be fair and not to disorganize the trade the 
rest of the dealers won’t look very black at him. 

Mentioning Mr. Robb’s hemlock reminds me that I 
have gotten well into the hemlock belt. White pine, of 
rosy memory, still lingers in considerable quantities, but 
it has given way pretty largely to hemlock. Yellow pimé 
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is used aS interior finish but not much if any at all as 
framing lumber. The freight rate is all against it. Sev- 
eral dealers said they would rather handle hemlock than 
yellow pine if the price and the percentage of profit were 
equal. 

. ii. Hanover, manager of the local yard of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company, said he had more city than coun- 
try trade but that the country trade was well worth 
while. I had come into the city on a railroad that fol- 
lows the Mississippi River and had wondered when look- 
ing at the bluffs where the farms lay. But these bluffs, 
I am told, do not extend back very far, and the valleys 
are filled with fine farms. The Father of Waters is not 
so large and well grown as he is at Baton Rouge, for 














«Is that a little cowlet?’” 


instance. Neither does he float so many log rafts in 
these days as he did twenty years ago. 


Keeping Pace With Changed Conditions. 


It is always hard on a town to changs jobs, just as it 
is on a man. Twenty years ago the chief industry in 
Winona was sawing lumber; but in these days there 
isn’t a single large mill left, and I am not sure that 
there are any small mills. The last big mill quit busi- 
ness about ten years ago. The town was fired by the lum- 
ber manufacturers, so to speak, and had to lie around 
for a while and look for a new job. It lost population 
rather heavily, and about that time the cevisus was taken. 
This was unfortunate, for while this loss has been much 
more than made up since, the old census figures still 
stand against it and give the public the idea that the 
city is going back. Mr. Kinsloe said he got a good many 
letters asking why the population was falling off, so he 
looks forward with longing to the time when a new 
census will be taken. He expects the new figure to show 
.an increase of about 30 percent over the old. 

The Botsford Lumber Company has a huge yard and 
J. D. MeMartin presides over its destinies. Mr, MeMar- 
tin said most of his trade came from: the city itself and 
stated as one reason for this that since the mills quit 
sawing the small surrounding towns have been supplied 
with yards of their own. The people back of the Bots- 
ford plant kept their Winona mill running several years 
after the other mills had moved away. Naturally with 
lumber produced in Winona the lumber yards there could 
sell lumber at a figure that did not make competition in 
neighboring towns look attractive to loose capital. The 
cost of loading stock on cars and unloading and rehan- 
dling, together with whatever freight bills there would 
be, would be enough to turn the balance in favor of the 
Winona yards. And however much we may talk of retail 
departments being operated separate from wholesale, 
when both are owned by the same company it stands to 
Teason that the retail department isn’t going to be 
charged more for its lumber than competitors have to pay. 
The cost of salesmanship is eut out, to go no further. At 
least, sinee the passing of the Winona mills, lumberyards 
have sprung up like mushrooms in the surrounding towns, 
and this of course restricts the Winona territory. The 
Winona dealers are not overjoyed because this is true, 
but it seems likely that the new conditions, unless pushed 
to excess, will prove more satisfactory to customers. If 
the new yards are not crowding each other to the point 
Where they can’t give good goods at a fair price they 
should give the outlying farmers better service because 
of shorter hauls, Beyond this fact they would be no 
improvement over buying in Winona, of course; but this 
matier of hauling is pretty serious to farmers, especially 
im these western States where roads, like Adam, are 
‘create’ out of the dust of the ground. 


Taking a Sensible View of Conditions. 


J. Vv. Lueas, of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, 


said ith a smile that he did not like to say much more 
abou southern Minnesota because it was the company’s 
best .crritory and because it had gotten so much news- 
Pape’ publicity from Minneapolis and St. Paul sheets 
that \* was filled with all kinds of outside selling schemes. 
“not care to encourage that kind of activity. He 
‘ So said that business was dependent upon crop condi- 
_— snd only to a slight extent upon the state of na- 
ee tnmanee. I have been told that the panics of the 
ast “ore of years have been felt very little if at all here. 
Pi D. T. O’Brien Lumber Company reported a com- 


‘le expectancy of trade for the year. The man- 





ager spoke of a rather keen rivalry for the trade but 
added that the competing managers were not unreason- 
able about it and have a wholesome liking for a fair 
profit. He mentioned as one of the irritants a man who 
is not a dealer but who gets in a car of shingles every 
little while and sells them out at a price that he manages 
to keep about 10 cents under the normal market price. 


Advertising and Contractors’ Codperation. 


‘“‘We are trying out a new advertising scheme,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘A man from Albert Lea promoted it. A 
number of firms are in on it, and it consists of a prize 
of a Shetland pony that is to be given away to the 
person securing the largest number of votes within a 
given time. We give a vote with every cent’s purchase 
and a certain number of votes for old bills that are paid. 
I don’t know how much permanent good it will do us, 
but it is one kind of advertising that we can check up 
on and tell whether we are getting immediate results or 
not. If a man who has never traded with us comes in 
and makes a purchase and then asks for pony votes we 
know that this advertising has brought us some definite 
business. Most of the other advertising we use goes out 
week after week, and still we don’t know whether it is 
bringing results or not. We feel sure that it is, but we 
ean’t check up on it definitely. 

‘We have a contractor who stands by us pretty faith- 
fully, so it seemed as though we ought to do something 
to let him know his trade is appreciated. For a long 
time our advertising has appeared in the ’phone book, 
but in the last issue we substituted an ad for him with- 
out its costing him anything. Of course that is really 
an ad for ourselves, for if it brings him any results it 
will bring them to us, too. It wouldn’t be possible for a 
concern with a whole string of contractors to do that, 
but it is possible in this case because of the fact that 
the rest of our contractors are of the common, shifting 
variety.’’ 

This kind of a contractor is something to bank on and 
to sit up nights being glad about. His kind are few 
enough but probably if a national search were conducted 
a few could be found. Doing one of them a good turn is 
both good manners and good policy. They are not sitting 
up on their hind legs asking for presents, but there is 
no embarrassment about this kind of a gift, because the 
benefits are mutual. The advantage in having the lum- 
ber dealer do such a thing lies in his being a more ex- 
perienced advertiser and being better qualified to judge 
of the result-getting qualities of a thing. 


COOPERATING WITH THE ARCHITECT. 


A retailer told me last winter that he made it a prac- 
tice not to keep books of house plans, because this did 
not make the local architects feel good. But another 
man to whom I mentioned this fact said that many 
towns have no local architects and there the carpenters 
and contractors are called upon to help in the drafting 
of plans that are never passed upon by an architect at 
all. In those cases books of plans are of very great 
help. Now, a lot of contractors are contractors because 
the lightning of circumstances hit them and not be- 
cause they have any technical training to. speak of for 
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No One-Idea’d 
Roofing Here 


We recognize the necessity of 
different kinds of roofing for 
different purposes and carry a 
variety of the best roofing in 
stock so that we can advise our 
customers honestly. If you have 
a roof that needs covering come 
in and we’ll show you what we 
think will give you the biggest 
value for your money. 


(Name and Address) 
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that kind of work. Architecture surely is an elastic pro- 
fession, for it manages to embrace the men with Van 
Dyke beards and artists’ hair who are graduates of 
engineering colleges and art schools and are members of 
French societies and know the Sistine Chapel as they do 
their own hall bedroom and are wise in strength of 
material and the principles and proportions of the classic 
temples and all that, and it also numbers the hard-fisted 
men who quit school in the sixth grade to go to work 
and who, after knocking around for a while, worked 
for a year or so as carpenter’s apprentices and later 
branched out as full-fledged carpenters and contractors. 
These latter may not know a pediment from a bunyon, 
but they are calied upon to help plan a great many 














“Architecture surely is an elastic profession.” 


small houses. In general their rules of thumb and their 
copying of other small houses get fairly good results, 
but they are working pretty much in the dark, and know 
it. It would be a great boon to these men to have some 
help in their work. It is not alone in making out the 
bill that they are weak, though every lumber dealer 
knows that unless he goes over the bills furnished by 
some of his contractors and checks them up with the 
plans a lot of stuff is likely to be left out, but it is also 
in planning the house itself that they need help. 

A working man’s house must usually be modest and 
keep away from fancy fixings. But because he does not 
use tapestry brick and circassian walnut does not mean 
that his house is so easy to plan that anybody with one 
good eye and a good disposition can do it. Many rather 
simple arrangements and devices can be incorporated into 
a house at no additional cost that will make it much 
more pleasant. Even the arrangement of the windows 
to insure good light in all the rooms and in the halls is 
something that takes no small amount of knowledge and 
experience. 


Relative Importance of Architect and Contractor. 


I have walked down streets lined with rows of modest 
houses owned and built by working men, houses that 
cost around a couple of thousands of dollars. Some of 
these streets will have houses that are so nearly alike 
that it might be hard to tell them apart after the 
second round; others have houses that are different, 
that are designed to fit the ground and the exposure and 
that have a pleasing individuality. Probably the people 
on the second street are no smarter than those on the 
first, but it is easily to be seen that more experienced 
men had worked out the house designs. 

To say that people ought to employ competent archi- 
tects is easy, but some of us can’t afford it. It is also 
easy to say that house designing is the other fellow’s 
problem. As a matter of fact, if the retailer is impor- 
tant to the wholesaler as an outlet the contractor is no 
less important to the retailer as an outlet. A contractor 
with a reputation for designing small houses is pretty 
sure to get his full share of trade. If he gets some of 
his knowledge from a certain retailer the chances are 
that he will stick to that retailer pretty closely if other 
things are near equal. It is a paying proposition in 
dollars and cents to encourage contractors who are men 
of sufficient intelligence and character to appreciate and 
utilize such encouragement. Plan books and building 
kinks and architectural information that the retailer can 
get hold of easily make a good beginning along this 
line. Direct, personal assistance in shaping and draw- 
ing plans takes time and sometimes does not pay. But 
there are circumstances under which it would pay. This 
kind of work deserves some consideration, and if it is 
offered in the right way it will be appreciated by the 
contractors. 

PPB PBPD DPD ELD ID DTS SF 


SINCE the frost went out of the ground the State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., has shipped from 
its forest nursery, just south of Syracuse, over 256,000 
trees for planting by private parties and on grounds of 
State institutions. Besides the large number shipped 
out the college is transplanting in the nursery 50,000 
elm, 20,000 poplar cuttings and 100,000 seedlings of na- 
tive evergreens. The college has also planted 40,000 
trees at Salamanca Forest Station in Cattaraugus 
County and over 90,000 trees at the Chittenango Forest 
Station in Madison County. A party of twenty-five 


students planted over 80,000 trees for the Blount Lum- 
ber Company at Lacona. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


How One Dealer Is Advertising and at Same Time Boosting County Fair— 
Keeping Down the Outstanding. 





A NOVEL ADVERTISING AND BOOSTING PLAN. 


. INDIANOLA, IowA. 

For the purpose of boosting our county fair and in- 
cidentally advertising our lumber business we are giving 
away a bungalow play house, an illustration of which is 
reproduced herewith. This house is 8 by 10 feet with 
porch 4 by 8 feet; is 6 feet, 2 inches high, furnished 
on the inside with beaver board and frescoed. 

Our plan is to give one ticket to each girl between the 
ages of two and fourteen years, living in Warren County, 
who will call at our office. The drawing is to take place 
on the last day of the county fair at the fair grounds 
and the one holding the lucky number must be at the fair 
at the day of the drawing to receive the bungalow. This 
plan will insure a good attendance at the fair and at 
the same time prove a good advertisement for us. 

This plan has taken so well with the merchants here 
that a committee from the commercial club has canvassed 








BUNGALOW PLAYHOUSE TO BE GIVEN AS PRIZE. 


them and has induced thirty of the merchants to put up 
from $25 to $75 in merchandise as prizes to be given 
away at the county fair on the same plan as we are giv- 
ing this play house. 

We believe that if the people are induced to take a 
greater interest in the county fair, it will mean a more 
rapid development of the county and naturally a greater 
demand for building material. 

We thought that this plan of boosting the county fair, 
and at the same time advertising our lumber business, 
might be of interest to other retail lumbermen. 

J. M. Hartan LuMBER COMPANY. 


HANDLING TREATED LUMBER—KEEPING DOWN 
THE OUTSTANDING. 
GYPSUM, KAN. 

While I do not know exactly how long the proper treat- 
ing of lumber will add to its natural life, I feel that it 
is sufficient to justify the wholesaler and retailer to 
arrange to handle treated stock, as there is scarcely a 
building put up in the construction of which it would 
not be practical to use some treated stock. The natural 
strength of yellow pine gives it prestige over several 
other woods if it did not rot so readily in exposed or 
damp places. 

Galvanized corrugated iron makes about as poor a roof 
as a man can put on a building but we are selling it 
today simply because the iron lasts the longest. I be- 
lieve that instead of substituting other lines for lumber 
we should specialize in lumber, both from a profit stand- 
point and because we are primarily lumbermen. What 
is true of galvanized iron for a roof is true of other 
substitutes for wood and it is simply up to the (lumber- 
men) manufacturers so to prepare their wood and adver- 
tise it that it will compete by actual test and in the 
people’s minds favorably with other materials. 

In your last issue I noticed an inquiry from an Iowa 
dealer on how to keep down the outstanding and I 
wondered if the dealer was one of those who give the 
trade to understand when buying that they can pay for 
their lumber just any old time and then complain be- 
cause they do not come in and pay up in sixty days. 
I think a great many dealers make that mistake, think- 
ing they must do it or lose trade. Naturally it is the 
little accounts that cause us the most worry. I never 
allow a man to drive into my yard and load up a load of 
lumber and simply say, ‘‘Charge it’’ unless I know he 
is prompt pay. If he is slow pay I will say, ‘‘All 
right, Charlie; how long do you wish me to charge it?’’ 
and impress him right there that we are not doing a long- 
time banking business and that if I charge the lumber 
he will have to agree to pay for it in a reasonable length 
of time. Then, when I get his promise I try to see 
that he keeps it to the day. You can generally collect 
small accounts if you do not let them get old before you 
get mad enough to go after them hot-footed. When a 
man goes to buy a bill of any size he generally either 
has the money or knows where he can get it on short 
notice; but I find that if you do not get him to pay 
you one-half down and the balance as he hauls out the 
lumber, he is pretty apt to spend some of that money 
for something else and let you wait until he can rake up 
some more. I consider I have as good a right to ask 
a man for what he owes me at the proper time as he has 
to ask for credit. Some well-to-do men impose on the 


dealers because the dealers are afraid to ask them for 
what they owe. My plan is to get the money while the 
getting is good; let the other fellow wait if he wants to. 
I don’t believe I have lost any trade either, as, by mak- 
ing the arrangements for paying when the sale is closed, 
you will not offend by insisting that the terms of sale 
are met. Then, too, if a man knows you are charging 
him interest on his overdue account he will not delay 
payment longer than he has to. F, E. KUHN. 
Manager Gypsum City Lumber Co. 


LUMBERMAN SHOULD STUDY HIS BUSINESS. 


GRAYVILLE, ILL. 

The question of decay in lumber is one that largely 
depends upon the proper use of that material. Lumber 
used for posts, piles, piling, culverts, bridges and other 
work that is exposed to the moisture in the ground or 
the weather above the ground can be greatly benefited 
and its life prolonged by a treatment of creosote. 

Some treatment of shingles that would increase their 
durability and decrease their liability to catch fire from 
falling sparks would greatly increase their use. 

The wide distribution of timber in this country has 
made lumber cheap in the past. Many of the pro- 
ducing fields now must have their supply shipped in 
and the question of proper treatment and proper uses 
of wood is becoming an important one. 


— 


The successful dealer must carry in his yard a «uff. 
cient variety of woods to permit his customer to s-lect 
the very best kind of wood for each purpose. He should 
have at least one or two of the recognized woods for 
exterior work—poplar, white pine, cypress and red- 
wood might be mentioned in this connection. For the 
cheaper classes of work gum, basswood, yellow pine or 
other native woods could be used to advantage. A ood 
combination for the interior would be redwood, oak, 
cypress and yellow pine, or red gum, with such native 
woods as the local supply would afford. The com- 
moner grades of any of the above woods could be used 
for dimension if properly sized and properly cared for, 

We have found many of the manufacturers of cub- 
stitutes for wood more aggressive in their advertising 
campaigns than the lumbermen, but many of the latter 
are now doing much to aid the dealers and should have 
their hearty codperation. ‘‘Cypress, the wood eternal,’’ 
‘*Century oak flooring,’’ ‘‘ Poplar from the land of the 
skies,’?’ and reproductions of ancient landmarks sided 
with pine, cedar, redwood, and even red gum, awaken 
the interest of the reader when they are attractively set 
in the pages of the magazines so common to every house- 
hoid of today. 

The writer was born in a house that has on it poplar 
siding sixty years old doing service today. <A neighbor 
has a house with red and sap gum siding thirty-five 
years old. Neither of these woods would be thought of 
for fence posts. A dealer or manufacturer should never 
recommend any wood for a purpose for which he knows 
it to be unfitted. 

The lumberman should make his business a study. 
Much depends upon his ability to speak intelligently and 
truthfully of his goods. The lumber dealer should keep 
in touch with his people. No other business feels the 
pulse of the people so quickly in adversity and none can 
boast of a greater share in their prosperity. Let us be 
worthy the name ‘‘]umberman.’’ S. H. BLoop, jr., 

J. M. Blood & Bros, 





OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 





Crop Conditions Are Favorable and Building Prospects Good — Some Dealers Report a 
Better Demand for Lumber. 





Sales Increasing. 

Seymour, TEX. 
Our crops are developing nicely and our farmers are optimis- 
tic; no more rain will be needed for wheat and oats. We 
believe there is a slight reduction in cotton acreage, an increase 
in the acreage of corn, with wheat and oats about as last year. 
The outlook for building in town and country is very good, 
and the buildings under construction now are of a better class 
than have been constructed heretofore. Our sales are just a 
little better than a year ago; plenty of money is available for 
all of our needs. There is a slight decrease in loans and 
deposits are holding good. We have several organizations 
doing community work to build up our town and country, 
and our Booster Club is second to none in West Texas. Our 
farmers are less interested in silos than in the past because 
they expected more of the silo than they could hope to realize. 

KENDALL-FLINT LUMBER COMPANY, 
T. H. Pint. 


More Building Than for Five Years. 


CORDELL, OKLA. 

Prospects for crops are better in this section than for five or 
six years, and farmers feel very hopeful. There is a larger 
acreage this year than last, especially in wheat. Prospects for 
building are good, and more houses and barns have been built 
this year than for five years. The outlook for building im- 
provement in the country is fine, but there is not much doing 
in town. 

From all reports from manufacturers, wholesalers and 
lumber salesmen that call on us we are of the opinion that 
there will be a boost in prices. Our lumber sales are greater 
than last year, and money is more plentiful than it has been. 
Farmers are becoming decidedly interested in silos, and many 
pit silos are being constructed. LEE Bros. 


Crops Good But Lumber Outlook Poor. 


AUSTIN, TEX. 

We are pleased to advise that crop conditions throughout 
central Texas are good. The oats crop is fine and practically 
“made,” while our staples, corn and cotton, are progressing 
finely. Owing to the cotton trouble last season our acreage is 
somewhat reduced. 

Demand for lumber is light. People evidently have not come 
back to their usual groove since the outbreak of the war. Our 
sales are considerably less than last year for the same time. 
There seems to be plenty of money. Very little interest is 
taken in silos throughout our territory. We do not look for 
normal business before fall. 

CALCASIEU LUMBER COMPANY. 


Comparison of Lumber Sales Shows Increase. 
KINGMAN, KAN, 

Crops are developing. Our wheat is satisfactory, and prom- 
ises a big yield. In some parts of this section of the State 
some complaint about the Hessian fly has been heard, but on 
the average crop prospects for this time of year are very 
good. Some oats will be harvested; the acreage of corn is 
quite small. 

With a good wheat crop at present prices—$1.45 here today 
—there should be a good demand for building material this 
fall. A few residences and barns are now under construction, 
and some general repair work is being done. 

Wholesale prices of building material seem to be about as 
low as manufacturers could make and still maintain a reason- 
able margin of profit. We do not expect any material change 
in prices. Our lumber sales as compared with last year show 
an increase. The banks have money to loan on approved 
security. 

Regarding community work, we have a good live commercial 
club that looks after this feature of our development. 

Farmers are much interested in silos. We have a number 
in our county, mostly steel and concrete. 

The automobile business we think is hurting all lines of 
general business to some extent. Many people own automo- 
biles; many more are buying, and in some cases doing without 


good homes and proper outbuildings and barns to care for 
machinery and stock. 
W. IF’. Murray, Local Manager, 
Badger Lumber Company. 


Rains Mean Good Crops and Much Building. 
MbprTZon, TEX. 
This section of the country is progressing nicely and the 
farmers are much elated over recent heavy rains. . However, 
they are a little behind with their crops because of the rains, 
but they yet have plenty of time to make a good crop, which 
of course will help the lumber business; in fact considerable 
building will be done here this summer. The prices of lumber 
will continue to be about the same as at present. I hardly 
think that there will be any advance or decline in prices. 
MERTZON LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. H. Gibson, Manager. 


Country Is in Excellent Shape. 
, ; UVALDE, TEX. 

From Carrizo Springs we have shipped forty-two carloads of 
strawberries from less than 150 acres. We have received good 
prices because some of them went to Chicago, and some 
through the full length of California to Seattle, Wash. From 
Crystal City and Big Wells about 500 cars of onions are being 
shipped and from Uvalde County about 250 cars of oats will 
go on the market as threshing begins next week. The cattle- 
men were never in better shape because of good seasons. On 
the whole our entire country is in excellent shape and we 
expect a good business. 

Our sales are below normal on account of the difficulty in 
securing money and our information from wholesalers is that 
prices are advancing. 

We are starting the erection of a $60,000 postoffice building 
and will spend $20,000 on our streets at once; but there is no 
concerted action in our territory for developing our resources 
other than the natural increase in farming which comes to a 
new country. 

The low price of fat cattle this spring has been the cause 
of our feeders losing money on silos and has prevented many 
sales, A. B. MAYHEw, General Manager, 

Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Company. 





MEETING READY-CUT COMPETITION. 


Having demonstrated through the large display adver- 
tisements published in its local papers, some of which 
have been reproduced in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, that it can not only meet the competition 
of the ready-cut house manufacturer, but can give the 
consumer a better house at a lower price, the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
undertaken to convince other dealers in that territory that 
they also can meet this competition, keep the trade at 
home, and make a profit. With this end in view the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company has sent to the deal- 
ers in that territory the following circular letter: 


Listen with Your Mind: 

Millions of dollars—Yes: ‘That is what the sale of ready- 
cut and complete houses has amounted to in recent years. 

To sell by mail so bulky a thing as a house would look to 
be impossible, but not only has it been done, but the lumber 
has been the highest priced lumber ever sold in America 

What are you doing to head off this? We have made & 
start in a few ads, like the sample herewith, run in ou: daily 
papers. This ad protects Iowa and is of as much use to you as 
itis to us. What we can do, you'can do. We offer you mate 
rial so that you can do it. ; is 

For example, fir doors at 76 off. Compare usual price of 74 
Let us quote you on your requirements. 

Reds and waterproof papers and roofing priced to bevt any 
competition. Make us prove it by naming you a price ou your 
requirements. 

19 for good wall board. Ask for samples. Last year three 
mail order houses sold 18,000,000 feet. Did your customers 
know you would furnish them? 3 

Red or Green slate asphalt shingles for $4. In many piees 
builders are compelled to buy these from mail order houses 
How is it in your town? 
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~ LUMBERMAN URGES USE 


OF ZINC-COATED NAILS. 





Thinks Shingle Sales Could Be Increased If Dealers Would Furnish Necessary Supplies 
With All Material Sold. 





Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, sends the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of 
a letter he has written to the Transfer Stained Shingle 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., which contains 
such .n interesting discussion of the subject of shingle 
nails aud their importance as factors in the durability 
of shingle roofs that it is here reproduced in full: 


Many thanks for the copy of your advertisement about 
stained shingles. I certainly consider your advertisement 
a very progressive proposition. The public is demanding 
something other than the old-fashioned shingle—an article 
that makes for complete utilization. We do not have to go 
yery jar to find that our competitors offer their goods in 
this manner. You will find the slate shingle sold in various 
colors. You will find the roofing papers prepared in various 
fashions and colors. You will also find tile prepared in light 
and dark shades, also finished in glazed green and other 
colors. 

Your advertisement also seems to be very attractive and 
should, no doubt, interest the public. ‘There is one thing, 
however, that I Lave always thought we should do in pro- 
moting the sales of shingles and that is a thing we do not do. 
Years ago roofing paper was sold in rolls and the nails came 
in separate packages, as did also the cement for the seams 
and the coating; but they have done away with this method. 
When you buy a roll of paper it will cover one square and 
in the center you will find your little can of cement for the 
seams and also find your package of nails. We lumbermen, 
however, sell our shingles in the same old way; that is, 
four bundles constitute a thousand, and no provision is 
made for the nails, which, in my opinion, are most essen- 
tial to preserve the life of the shingle. It seems to me 
that we should sell the proper shingle nail in connection with 
the shingles. I am of the opinion that we should make the 
price on shingles include the price of the nails, so that the 
buyer knows how much the complete article costs. 

We have suiered greatly through the extension of the fire 
limits, but I feel that we have suffered almost as much by 
the use of poor nails in laying good shingles. 

For the last year or two we have recommended the use 
of zinec-coated or copper nails. In each and every instance, 
however, where we have made this recommendation the cus- 
tomer has come back and stated that he had inquired of sev- 
eral hardware stores around town and was unable to find 
the nails in stock, Now this struck the writer as rather 
peculiar in such a large center as St. Louis and he in conse- 
quence spoke to one of the large hardware men in the down- 
town district. This man stated that he could not afford to 
carry all these special articles for special work and that 
he had discontinued keeping them for that reason. After 
hearing this statement our company bought nails from W. H. 
Maze & Co. at Peru, Ill., and we have been able to effect 
some sales of these nails at 8 cents a pound. Inasmuch as 
our competitors give their customers the complete article 
nails and all ineluded—why should not the lumber yard 
do the sane? Tell me, why do we continue in the old methods, 
letting the public use a wire nail which we know will cor- 
rode inside of one year, thus putting us in bad and making 
a knocker out of what might have been a booster? The 
answer is simply this, that the lumber trade has been going 
the way of least resistance. 


Idea Tabooed by Some. 


I spoke about this nail problem to several parties. They told 
me: “Oh, bosh! Let the carpenter bother about his nails. 
Why should we be annoyed? ” At the same time these same 
men will be complaining about the loss of the shingle business. 

There is another reason why we should sell nails and that is 
this, because the different kinds of wood need special nails. 
W hen the large demand was for the white cedar and white pine 
shingles, which were flat sawed, you could use the ordinary iron 
cut nail and the fiber of the wood was not affected or broken 
when the shingles were nailed on the roof. The larger per- 
centage of the shingles now used is of the red cedar type 
made from large trees; and the greater part of them are 
quarter sawed. In driving a nail through a quarter sawed 
Shingle you have the spring and the summer wood; the soft 
part absorbs the moisture and keeps it hugging up close to 
the nail. When we had a flat sawed shingle it was nailed so 
that the moisture would be carried off; that is, the moisture 
Would not get into the shingle—it would run off the surface 
of the shingle. This makes considerable difference in the 
life of a shingle. Considering the kind of wood that we use 
today for our shingle covering, that is, the types as above 
mentioned, red cedar and redwood largely, we need to advocate 
the use of the proper shingle nail that will last not only as long 
as the shingle, but must of course last longer because the 
durability of the roof is hanging on, as it were, to the shingle 
nail, It is up to us to sell the public the nail that will make 
the perfect roof. The roofing paper men and the makers of 
ashe stos, rubberoid and the like kind of shingles realize that 
it is tp to them to supply the proper nail to make of their 
Material a durable roof. We as lumbermen can do the same. 
We would not lose; we would gain. We can make a profit on 
the shingle nails just as we make a profit on the shingles and 








“ad the same time we would be helping along the wood shingle 
Siness, 

I kiow that you are a live wire, progressive in your busi- 
hess and up to date in your ideas. I am simply presenting 
this matter for your thought and consideration. You have 
gone a long way toward promoting shingles but there are possi- 
— s which lead me to believe that you can go a little 
au 


‘ to do the shingle business some good. 





RUSSIA TO BUY FREIGHT CARS IN U. S. 


Maximum Capacity of Shops Is Insufficient Even 
for Immediate Needs. 


The Russian-American Chamber of Commerce, an or- 


= vation formed to bring about closer trade relations 
ie Russia and the United States, with headquarters 
. “oscow, Russia, has published the first issue of its 
ats ‘il, a magazine published in Russian and English 


devoted to trade questions of interest to the two 
countries, 
One 


article of particular interest is the following pub- 





lished under the head ‘‘Scarcity of Cars in Russia’’: 

The scarcity of rolling stock in general and freight cars in 
particular on the Russian railway systems has lately become 
a very pressing question. This want has made itself especially 
felt in connection with the war. Still it is the result of a 
want of system allowed for many years in the ordering of 
uew cars, and the complete discrepancy between orders placed 
and the annual growth of freight traffic on the Russian rail- 
way lines. 

According to the data supplied by the Association of Mine 
Owners of the South of Russia the total amount of transpor- 
tation during the period of 1908-1913 increased by 55.2 per- 
cent, and the transportation of mining products by 52.6 per- 
cent, while during the same period the rolling stock on all the 
Russian railway lines increased only by 10.9 percent. 

If formerly the scarcity of cars was to a certain extent 
compensated by the increased capacity of the cars, the greater 
rapidity of transportation and the general improvement in 
the utilization of the rolling stock, these measures are now 
almost exhausted and the situation is becoming truly critical. 

Under the existing conditions the maximum output of the 
Russian car works for 1915 will amount to 43,964 freight cars, 
according to the statement made by the manager of the ‘‘Soci- 
cty for Dealing with Products of Russian Car Works,” to the 
Committee of the Thirty-ninth Congress of Mine Owners in 
the South of Russia. 

At present cars are being built not only in car works, but 
also in the workshops of railways so that the possible number 
of freight cars supplied to the Russian railways in 1915 will 
amount to about 49,000. This, however, is the maximum 
figure, and to be exact in the calculation it will be necessary to 
deduct about 4,000 for unforeseen circumstances. Conse- 
quently, it may be estimated that in 1915 Russia will produce 
45,000 cars. 


Meanwhile the total requirements of the Russian lines in the 
nearest future only are estimated at not less than 75,000 cars. 
3esides it is very doubtful whether the number of ears manu- 
factured in Russia will reach the figure indicated above, as 
this depends on a number of conditions, particularly on elimi- 
nating any delay in the delivery of fuel, metal, timber and, 
what is most important, on supplying the Russian works with 
sufficient amount of tires, of which more than 300,000 will 
be required. 

Therefore it is beyond doubt that a considerable part of the 
orders for cars will be placed abroad, and the American indus- 
try might largely avail itself of the present favorable situa- 
tion. 

The Russian-American Chamber of Commerce in Moscow is 
prepared to render every possible assistance to American 
firms in this respect. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY MAKES EX- 
CELLENT SHOWING. 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, of Seattle, 
Wash, has recently been examined by the Washington 
Insurance Department covering its entire operations from 
the date of its incorporation in 1903 to April 1, 1915. 
The report shows the company in excellent condition, 
that all losses were settled for in full on April 1, 1915, 
except one which is in litigation, and that a complete 
record is kept of inspections of risks with notations of 
suggested improvements or alterations looking to the re 
duction of fire hazards. The members of the exchange 
appear to have complied with any reasonable change sug- 
gested that would lessen the risk of fire. 

This illustrates one of the benefits of the mutual sys- 
tem of insurance in the lumber industry. In practically 
every case such companies have been a very potent force 
for the improvement of risks and consequent reduction 
of fire losses, while the influence of the old line com- 
panies in this direction is practically nil. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Bungalow That Is Out of Ordinary and Attractive—Beamed Ceilings in Living and Dining 
Rooms—Commodious Basement Is Feature. 





The five-room house illustrated this week presents a 
number of elements of novelty. Its exterior appear- 
ance is out of the ordinary and on the whole quite 
attractive. The false pergola over the front porch, 
when covered with vines, is a distinct decorative addi- 
tion and yet the entire expanse of the porch is covered 
with a water-tight roof beneath, giving adequate pro- 
tection in rainy weather. 

The large living room extends clear across the front 
of the house, the dining room and kitchen being side by 
side at the rear, separated, however, by the rear entry 
way and the stair flight to the basement connected by a 
short hall. <A built-in kitchen cupboard is provided in 
lieu of a pantry, although the relation between the range, 
sink and closet is unfortunately not such as to promote 
the greatest ease in housework. It is rather difficult to 
see how this particular objection to this plan could be 
obviated, but at least one improvement appears to be 
practicable—the removal of the kitchen sink to the rear 
wall beneath the window and close to the range, which 
would permit the letting of the ice box into the wall so 
that its front will be accessible from the interior of the 
kitchen. 

Both living and dining rooms are provided with beamed 
ceilings and the living room is provided with a fire- 
place located in the center of the house—the most 
efficient plan. 


There is one very novel feature of this house which 
is not obvious from the floor plans here shown: the 
stairway in the living room is an open stair and the bal- 
cony shown upon the second floor plan is an open bal- 
cony looking out upon the living room. ‘The beamed 
ceiling in the living room is a rafter ceiling, thus giv- 
ing ample headway at the rear for this balcony, off 
which the two bedroom doors open. One result of this 
arrangement is that access from the bedroom at the right 
to the bathroom is obtained only by passing out to the 
baleony and around through the little hall, which con- 
nects with the bathroom and the other bedroom. If, 


however, this is considered objectionable, an entry could 
be made through where the closet in front of the bath- 
room is indicated and the left bedroom could be pro- 
vided with closet space by providing a closed extension 
at the left of the balcony. 

The house is provided with a basement excavated the 
full size of the main foundation, which, besides the fur- 
nace and coal rooms, has a large laundry space and stor- 
age room, 

On the outside the house is finished with bungalow 
siding. The porch railing, which is here indicated as of 
open brick work, might well be of wood in design suit- 
ably harmonizing with the exterior woodwork. The dia- 
mond-pane casement windows are an attractive feature. 
The two dormers shown in the roof, of course, open out 
on the rafter ceiling of the living room and help to light 
the baleony. 

It is estimated 
that this house 
ean be built for 
ap prox imately 
$2,500 as _ here 
shown. Complete 
blue prints, speci- 
fication form and 
bill of materials 
will be supplied 
for $2 and elee- 
trotypes of the 
three cuts _here- 
with will also be 
furnished for $2, 
conforming to 
standard news- 
paper column 
width, and would 
form an attract- 
ive feature of ad- 
vertising in the 
local paper. 
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PAN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN TRADE CONFERENCE. 


Plan Discussed for Uniting These Nations and Facilitating Credit and Business Relations Between Them—President 
Wilson, in Address, Emphasizes Necessity for Better Transportation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—The most important de- 
velopment of the Pan-American conference, which Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo summoned to meet here 
this week, so far as United States interests are con- 
cerned, was the pronouncement by President Wilson that 
the ship purchase bill will be forced upon the attention 
of the next Congress. The President declared in his 
speech opening the conference that unless private capi- 
tal shall provide the means of transportation between 
the two continents of the western hemisphere the Gov- 
ernment wili do so. The statement was received as a 
direct declaration that the administration will renew its 
efforts to secure the passage of a ship purchase bill, like 
the one which was deteated by the fiilbuster in the Sen- 
ate during the closing days of the last Congress, and this 
view was emphasized by the speeches of Secretaries 
Bryan, McAdoo and Redfield, who followed the Presi- 
dent upon the platform. 

The conference is being participated in by delegates 
from eighteen American republics, and their purpose is 
to devise means of uniting all the nations in this half 
of the world in consequence of the European war. 
It is intended to find the means for facilitating credit 
exchange and fostering trade relations between the 
United States and the other nations on the American 
continent. The delegates chosen to represent the United 
States represent business and banking interests, which 
will benefit by the closer commercial union of the Amer- 
ican nations. 

President Wilson told the conference that the part 
of the work that fell to him was a very simple but de- 
lightful one—that of welcoming the delegates to the 
United States. He said, in part: 

There can be no surt of a union of interest if there is a 
purpose of exploitation on the part of any person connected 
with a great conference of this sort. 

Continuing, the President said: 

We are not trying to make use of each other, but we are try- 
ing to be of use to each other. It would be a very great thing 
if the Americas could add to the distinction which they already 
wear of showing the way to peace, to permanent peace. The 
way to peace, for us, at any rate, is manifest. It is the kind 
of rivalry which does not involve aggression. It is the 
knowledge that men can be of the greatest service to one an- 
other and nations of the greatest service to one another when 
the jealousy between them is merely a jealousy of excellence 
and when the basis of their intercourse is friendship. 

President Wilson spoke of the necessity of a more 
adequate merchant marine between South and Central 
American countries and the United States, a point which 
was also made in the speeches delivered by Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo and Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field. 


Foreign Delegates Endorse Conference. 


Secretary McAdoo called upon the foreign delegations 
to express their views, the countries being named alpha- 
betically, beginning with Argentina and ending with 
Venezuela. A number of the foreign delegates had 
been invited to sit upon the platform with President 
Wilson, his cabinet and other officials surrounding him, 
including the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Speaking for Argentina, Samuel Hale Pearson, whose 
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[By ODELL.] 


delegation was accompanied by the Argentine embassy, 
all the other delegates being also accompanied by their 
ambassadorial and ministerial diplomatic representatives 
at Washington, said, in part: 

Of the serious problems which we are about to consider in 
conference, permit me to say that the Argentine delegation 
cherishes the hope that we shall find the way toward reéstab- 
lishing an equilibrium in the economic life of the Americas by 
Pan-American resources. To accomplish this I feel certain 
that we shall not be obliged to create a new independence 
among the American republics, such as formerly existed with 
Europe, but that the immediate and permanent result will be 
the stimulation of inter-American reciprocity in the fields of 
commerce and finance. 

Dr. Ignacio Calderon spoke for Bolivia. Dr. Amaro 
Cavaleanti spoke for Brazil, declaring that what is 
necessary is for the delegates to find out what products 
of manufacturers each country may profitably buy from 
the United States as well as to find out what each South 
American country can sell to North America. Dr. Luis 
Izquierdo, speaking for Chile, said that an international 
Pan-American conference will establish among nations a 
common confidence without which no international friend- 
ships can exist. Dr. Pedro Rafael Cuadra, of Nicaragua, 
said, ‘‘We have come here seeking closer economic rela- 
tions.’’ Dr. Ramon F. Acevedo said in Panama’s be- 
half: ‘*‘ You have laid the cornerstone of a building that 
promises to be one of magnificent harmony.’’ Dr. 
Hector Velasquez, of Paraguay, said: ‘‘The Govern- 
ment of Paraguay contemplates with genuine satisfac- 
tion this assembly, convinced that its deliberations will 
shed a clear light’ on the path that, in the economic 
field, the republics of America shall follow,—particu- 
larly those which, as my country, have scarcely begun the 
development of their natural resources.’’ Similar senti- 
ments were expressed by the other foreign delegates, 


Primary Purpose of the Assembly. 


At the afternoon session Secretary McAdoo, Post- 
master General Burleson and Secretary Redfield deliv- 
ered addresses, which were responded to informally by 
the foreign delegates. Secretary McAdoo said in part: 


International conferences of various kinds in different parts 
of the world have been held in times past, and this is not 
the first conference between the republics of the American 
continent. The Pan-American Union is the result of one of 
these conferences, and is a tribute to the vision and statesman- 
ship of the great leaders of the western hemisphere. TEut 
never before has there been assembled an international confer- 
ence of such peculiar significance as this one. We meet at a 
time when more than half the world, in population and territo- 
rial area, is engaged in a colossal conflict, destructive of life 
and property upon such a gigantic scale as to influence pro- 
foundly the economic status of all the nations of the earth. 
The countries of the western hemisphere have been seriously 
affected and are obliged to consider what measures shall be 
taken to protect their own interests from the consequences 
of the mighty European struggle. We of the United States 
have already tasted the bitter experience of disrupted credits, 
paralyzed shipping, and disorganized commerce. Happily we 
have largely overcome them now, but our experience enables 
us to know and appreciate to the full the difficulties which 
you, our neighbors, have been forced to meet, perhaps in a 
larger degree than ourselves, from these same causes. Realiz- 
ing these conditions, it seems both wise and necessary that 
we should come together for the purpose of considering the 


problems that confront us and concerting the means by which 
they may be successfully conquered. 

We are all anxious to achieve practical results. We do not 
wish this conference to culminate in mere debate. We of the 
United States earnestly desire that you shall give to us the 
most complete and authentic information concerning the finan- 
cial and economic needs of your respective countries, and 
about every problem which you think we may consider to your 
and our advantage. We realize that each country has its own 
distinctive problems; that the problems of one country prob- 
ably do not relate to those of its neighbors; that such prob- 
lems may concern governmental or public financing; tariff 
laws as they affect United States trade; commercial credits 
and direct exchange with the United States; ocean transporta- 
tion, and various other things. 

Manifestly the specific problems of each country can not be 
debated with advantage or benefit in the general sessions of 
the conference. In order, therefore, to give each country the 
opportunity of discussing its particular problems with the 
utmost frankness and freedom, we have adopted the plan of 
dividing the delegates of the United States into eighteen com- 
mittees. One of these comittees will be assigned to each of 
the countries represented in the conference. This will bring 
about a series of group conferences, where the problems of 
each country may be discussed with a body of representative 
bankers and business men of the United States, who will do 
their utmost to codperate in the most effective possible manner 
with the delegates of the several foreign countries in arriving 
at tangible and practical results. 

As a result of these group conferences it is hoped that before 
the close of the general conference the delegates from each 
foreign ‘country will submit a written report of such of the 
proceedings of the group conferences as they may desire to 
have incorporated in the proceedings of the general conference. 
These proceedings will be published in English and Spanish, 
and will be given general distribution. If the foreign delegates 
should be unable to submit such reports before the close of 
the general sessions, the publication of the proceedings of the 
conference will be delayed for a reasonable period in order that 
ample time may be allowed to foreign delegates to forward 
such reports as they may care to submit. 

The question of the establishment of branch banks of the 
United States in the various South and Central American 
countries, and the establishment by those countries of branch 
banks in the United States, deserves your earnest attention. 
Commercial credits and direct exchange, and the facilitation 
of commercial transactions depend upon the right sort of 
financial organization. Under our Federal Reserve Act the 
national banks of the United States have consolidated and 
organized their credit resources in such a way that they are, 
for the first time in the history of this country, prepared to 
do a large amount of foreign business. They are also, for the 
first time in our history, authorized by law to establish 
branches in foreign countries. Already some of our banking 
institutions have established branches in South and Central 
America. Under our Federal Reserve Act the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves may, with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, establish agencies in foreign countries. 


Position of American Banks. 


Frank Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, 
New York City, asked to take the platform for any in- 
formal.suggestion he wished to make, said in part: 


The United States is in a happy position to develop foreign 
banking following the enactment of the Federal reserve law. 
This act has made fundamental differences in our banking, 
has permitted national banks to have branches in foreign 
countries, and has done things which will be of great advan- 
tage in branch banking. 

This country and other countries should understand the 
position we are in concerning our reserves. The new law 
reduces the reserve requirements, and we have, I should say 
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oft hard, $736,000,000 more reserve than the law requires for 
natioc2! banks: there is a similar plethora in the State banks. 


This ives us an enormous capacity for the expansion of loans. 
We cn probably expand loans $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000. 


We my not be in a state of preparedness for war, but we are 
in a stute of preparednes to expand loans abroad and credits 
at howe. This feature of reserves and the possibilities of 


foreizn loans is a very important item in our relations with 
South America. Hitherto we have been able to find employ- 
ment for our capital at home, but under the new banking law 
and with our growing wealth we will open a vast field for 
foreign investment. 


After the speeches by Postmaster General Burleson 
and Secretary of Commerce Redfield had been concluded, 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo gave the delegates 
from South America the opportunity to make any pres- 
entation or discuss any idea that occurred to them at the 
moment. Thee-fourths of the countries, through the 
chairmen of their delegations, replied, most of the re- 
sponses dealing briefly with the general subject of credits 
and sources of money. 

Samuel Hale Pearson, of the Argentina delegation, 
suggested to the conference the advisability of appoint- 
ing a ‘‘committee on fast navigation’’ to work out the 
questions of steamship traffic which will come before the 
conference. Secretary McAdoo, acting as chairman of 
the conference, announced that such a committee would 
probably be appointed and asked the South American 
delegates to confer among themselves with a view to 
choosing the best men for their portion of the committee. 

The committee on uniformity of laws, spoken of by 
the secretary of the treasury in the morning and formed 
to draft a uniform idea for certain trade, traffic, cus- 
toms and import and export laws for the western hemi- 
sphere, was appointed iate today. The United States 
members are: 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield, chairman; Charles S. 
Hamlin; John Bassett More ; W. H. Saunders ; Governor Fran- 
cis, of Missouri; Willard H. Straight, and George N. Numson, 
of Baltimore. Foreign members are: Dr. Samuel Hale Pear- 
son, Argentina; Dr. Ignacio Calderon, Bolivia; Sr. Dr. Amaro 
Cavalcanti, Brazil; Sr. Dr. Luis Izquierdo, Chile; Sr. Dr. 
Santiago Perez Triana, and Sr. Dr. Roberto Ancizar, Columbia ; 
Sr. Dr. John M. Keith, Costa Rica; Sr. Dr. Desvernine y 
Galdos; Sr. Dr. Francisco J. Jeynado, Dominican Republic; 
Sr. Dr. Vincente Gonzalez, Ecuador; Sr. Dr. Juan Lara, Guate- 
mala; Sr. Dr. Leopoldo Cordova, Honduras; Sr. Dr. Pedro 
Rafael Cuadra, Nicaragua; Sr. Dr. Ramon F. Acevedo, 
Panama; Sr. Dr. Isaac Alzamora, Peru; Sr. Dr. Alfonso 
Quinones, Salvador; Sr. Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena, Uruguay ; 
Sr. Dr. Pedro Rafael Rincones, Venezuela. 


Secretary of Commerce Discusses Present Credit 
System. 
Secretary Redfield said in part: 


First of all, therefore, we will speak frankly of certain mis- 
conceptions, and will begin with one of our own. Too much 
in this country it is the habit for business concerns to insist 
when making sales upon cash with documents. This means, 
of course, where goods must travel far that the seller is in 
possession of his money long before the buyer has opportunity 
even to receive the goods, much less to sell them and get paid 
for them. It is obvious that this process carried to an extreme 
would require an abnormal proportion of free money on the 
part of the buyer and a considerable loss of interest and use 
of same because it would be tied up while the goods which it 
represented were still in transit. There are, to be sure, busi- 
ness houses that prefer to buy their goods this way because it 
permits them not only to take advantage of cash discounts, 
but to possess that power in buying which is always his 
who has the money ready with which immediately to pay. 
The method, however, is one which is not possible to many a 
solvent merchant, and this being so it is restrictive of the 
operations both of the seller and of the buyer. In so far as it 
arises from ignorance, as it often does, it indicates to some 
degree the extent to which such ignorance acts as a handicap 
to the seller. In so far as it arises from distrust of responsible 
houses, it is almost an impropriety provided such distrust 
could be removed by available means of information; and if 
there were no reason for the distrust, then is the seller doubly 
hurt, both because he has made a business mistake in feeling 
the distrust and because he is hampered by the ignorance 
out of which it arises. 

There are, as every business man knows or may know, 
houses in every important city in the world whose debts 
are good assets, and with reasonable care American business 
concerns should be and many are willing to sell on open account 
as they do at home. The extending of long credits, concerning 
which much is said, seems to me, however, a function rather 
of the banker than of the manufacturer. ‘The latter is himself 
the victim of short credits. He must pay immediate cash for 
his labor and often for his materials. If he under the condi- 
tions is to sell on very long credits he must be paid for so doing 
in the prices that he must charge. Long credits, therefore, do 
hot permit cheap goods for the buyer, but the reverse. 
_ Acain, we must learn not to put our business in other lands 
in the hands of those citizens of other countries whose 
interests may be at least as great in the products of their own 
land as they are in those of this country, if indeed they are 
not .such greater. The producers of the United States must 
not cnly offer their wares in other countries of such a kind 
aS vicase the people in those countries, but they must do it 
the ‘gh media which take a primary interest in the products 
ot ise United States and not a secondary or possibly an 
advise one, 
y a word be said in strong assertion of the fact (some- 

in some places questioned) that the merchants and 
‘‘acturers of the United States are honorable men, seek- 

© do business by methods that are open, sincere and 
Mo:. lly sound. We know that such a thing as substituion of 
S000. for others which were ordered has happened. We know 
that there are those who have insisted that they know better 
Whi: the buyer wants than he does himself. We know that 
hy uctions have been ignored and that matt=rs which were 
hot -nderstood by us did not rec@fve the attention that should 
hay been given. These things are true, though not to the 
ext-ut, I hope that has at certain times been alleged. They 
arc not evidences of indifference or of purpose to do wrong. 
Th are, rather, normal indications of beginning to do a kind 
. ““mmerce the nature of which was not fully understood for 
he ‘ of experience in it and they are passing things—indeed 
a largely passed away, and they are also things against 
ee our business public, which is intent on doing its work 
(2 ‘he right way, seeks carefully to guard itself and on which 
t welcomes light. 

Lot me emphatically state that confidence may be put upon 
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NEGOTIATIONS BROKEN OFF. 


Strong Measures Urged to Compel Great Britain to 
Cease Interfering with American Commerce. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—Negotiations between 
the foreign trade advisers of the State department and 
the commercial attache of the British embassy, looking 
to the unraveling of the tangled skein of America’s 
commerce with Europe which has become almost com- 
pletely disrupted since the British orders in council 
went into effect, were proceeding swimmingly until last 
Saturday, when the administration suddenly awoke to 
the fact that Great Britain was trying to involve this 
nation in a recognition of the legitimacy of the British 
blockade of northern Europe. At this point negotiations 
were suddenly broken off by order of President Wilson. 

The particular items involved in the negotiations were 
several cargoes of cotton destined for Germany and 
which had been contracted for prior to the promulga- 
tion of the British order or blockade, and some cargoes 
of German origin which had been purchased by Amer- 
ican importers before the blockade was put into effect. 
The British foreign office was apparently not only will- 
ing but anxious to adjust these matters in the manner 
suggested by Robert F. Rose and William B. Fleming, 
the foreign trade advisers of the State Department, by 
releasing the cargoes in question from the control of the 
British admiralty, and allowing them to proceed to des- 
tination. The American ‘‘statesmen’’ proceeded ex- 
uberantly on the theory that the agreement with re- 
spect to these cargoes would establish a precedent for 
the treatment of other cargoes, not only to Germany but 
to neutral European countries, and cargoes of German 
origin shipped to the United States from neutral Euro- 
pean ports. The British embassy was glad to foster 
the idea of establishing a precedent, and the relations 
between the foreign trade advisers and the British com- 
mercial attache were extremely amicable. 

All of a sudden, and it is said quite by chance, dis- 
covery was made by one of the more astute officials of 
the State Department that the United States was being 
led into a trap and that consummation of the agree- 
ments which were being negotiated would place this 
nation in the position of agreeing with Great Britain’s 
contention that the form of blockade now being main- 
tained is in complete accordance with international law. 
Such an acknowledgment would have completely over- 
turned the position which this Government was at such 
pains to put itself in by the note President Wilson wrote 
as a protest against the long distance blockade which 
Great Britain proposed to institute against Germany 
and all other northern European countries. 

The position of the United States with respect to 
England’s blockade is exactly this: That the blockade 
of an enemy’s seaports is recognized as within the legal 
rights of a belligerent so long as that blockade is effect- 
iye. The rules of blockade, however, apply only to 
enemy seaports and not to the seaports of contiguous 
neutral States, and England has no right to interfere in 
the least degree with the commerce to and from these 
neutral nations. The United States grants to England 
the right under international law to visit and search 
vessels at sea, no matter where they are bound, for the 
purpose of discovering whether or not their cargoes con- 
tain contraband intended for the enemy but, failing to 
find contraband, England has no right further to molest 
the vessels, and she has no legal right to divert ships to 
English ports for the purpose of searching them. 


Pressure Brought to Bear on the President. 


The pressure upon the administration to issue an ulti- 
matum to Great Britain demanding fairer treatment for 
American ‘commerce has been getting stronger and 
stronger since the results of the orders in council have 
begun to be felt by American shippers. Some of the 
highest officials of the administration have been frying 
to influence President Wilson to take a firm stand in 
this matter, and it is a fact that even before the con- 
troversy with Germany became acute over the Falaba, 
Gulflight and Lusitania incidents the State Department 
had prepared a tentative draft of a note to Great 
Britain, setting forth in most positive terms that this 
Government had about reached the end of its patience 
and would have to insist that the blockade which the 
Allies were maintaining for the purpose of cutting Ger- 
many off from the outside world would have to be modi- 
fied so as to be less oppressive to American commerce. 

The purpose of this note was to hold Great Britain 
to ‘‘strict accountability’’ for damage done to American 
commerce, not only with reference to the particular car- 
goes which had been diverted to English ports, but also 
on account of the loss of trade due to the canceling of 
contracts and the loss of trade in neutral countries. The 
President had not fully determined to send such a note, 
and in fact he was taking time to consider the question 
fully when the situation with Germany became so acute 
as to demand his immediate attention and the protest to 
Great Britain was temporarily laid aside. The note to 
Germany was prepared and sent, and in its train came 
a renewed demand from certain exporters to apply the 
same remedy to Great Britain. Cotton exporters have 
been particularly insistent about this matter, and have 
been aided by some influential Democratic senators. 


The latest move in this direction has come from the 
Chicago packers who have been great sufferers from the 
British policy. Representatives of all the large packing 
houses in the United States came to Washington early 
this week to confer with administration officials over 
this question. They had detailed and definite informa- 
tion to furnish the Government. Alfred Urion, who 
has represented the packers in England for the last 
three months in an effort to get released several ship- 
loads of packing house products which have practically 
been confiscated by the British admiralty returned on 
Monday and brought with him a wealth of specific infor- 
mation concerning the methods adopted by Great Britain 
to prevent goods of any character, including foods, from 
reaching Germany, either directly or through neutral 
neighbors. 


Specific Details Furnished Concerning Great Britain’s 
Interference With American Commerce. 


This information has never before reached the admin- 
istration officials in such specific detail as that furnished 
by Mr. Urion, because the British censors would not 
allow it to be transmitted either by letter or cablegrams. 
Mr. Urion was able to illustrate the arbitrary interfer- 
ence by Great Britain with American commerce and to 
show how the British operations are in open defiance of 
the protests of Washington and are costing American 
business men millions of dollars. Armed with this in- 
formation the packers have joined with the cotton ship- 
pers in demanding that this Government shall take 
immediate“ steps to compel the Allies to comply with 
international law. . 

Alarmed by the growing uneasiness in this country the 
British Government within the last week has endeav- 
ored to ameliorate conditions somewhat by releasing a 
number of ships and cargoes which had been diverted 
to English ports and were being held for further action. 
Some of these ships had been held up for two and three 
months without any action being taken by. the British 
Government looking to the relief of the owners. Appar- 
ently the British Government was frightened and 
feared lest the agitation in this country would compel 
the administration to adopt some retaliatory measure, 
such as laying an embargo against the exportation of 
arms and ammunition, a thing which has been agitated 
since the beginning of the war. Recently influential 
men in the Government have been demanding that such 
an embargo should be proclaimed as reprisal for the 
severity of the British policy. 


Demand for Action Growing Insistent. 


The action of Great Britain in releasing these dozen 
ships has not, apparently, assuaged the bitterness of the 
exporters who are suffering from the detention of their 
goods. The demand for action, instead of relaxing, is 
growing more and more insistent, and the administration 
is now face to face with the question of adopting 
stronger measures to induce Great Britain to keep hands 
off legitimate neutral commerce or allowing the disre- 
gard of American rights to become a firmly established 
and recognized policy to the ruin of the foreign trade 
of the United States with northern Europe. The ques- 
tion has now become so acute that many ofiicials of the 
administration are demanding a more aggressive atti- 
tude toward England. 

So far as can be learned the President is averse to 
taking up this issue with England so long as the Ger- 
man matter is hanging fire. In the first place the 
President, it is said, does not want two hot irons in the 
fire at once, and too he believes that it would compli- 
cate the controversy with Germany if the United States 
should protest to England now in the face of unoflicial 
statements emanating from German sources that the 
Imperial Government proposes to refer to that very 
matter in its reply to the Lusitania note and to make it 
one of the conditions of her compliance with the demand 
that the submarine warfare shall cease that the United 
States shall force England to cease its efforts to starve 
the German people. 

It is difficult therefore to predict just what the out- 
come of this matter will be, but the influences at work 
upon the administration are so potent that it will be 
strange if some sort of a protest is not sent to England 
soon. The course of diplomatic negotiations is so tedi- 
ous that it is impossible to expect any definite results 
soon, but it is certain that the business interests of this 
country will not remain quiet while their foreign trade 
is allowed to become completely disorganized, and it is 
believed that the well known desire of President Wilson 
and other members of his administration to placate 
business and to encourage trade expansion will inspire 
the President to initiate a new and more aggressive 
policy for putting a stop to an intereference with for- 
eign commerce which has no warrant in the rules of 
international law. 





A GRINDSTONE for the grinding of mechanical wood 
pulp recently patented has horizontal grooves at inter- 
vals across the grinding surface in addition to the usual 
graining or toothing of the surface. These grooves 
afford spaces within which the fiber can collect and be 
free from the further grinding action which tends to 
break it up and shorten it. A jet of water playing upon 
the lower surface of the stone washes the accumulated 
fiber out of these grooves. 
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Your secretary in preparing the program for this 
meeting could not have found a subject more pleasing 
to me, nor one in which the lumbermen of the country 
should take greater interest, than this of educating the 
consumer. Nevertheless it is really too big for one 
paper and my task is the greater because of the neces- 
sity for eliminating things which ought to be said. 
Making lumbermen see a few of these fundamentals, 
which are perfectly plain to all except lumbermen, 
seems easy, but teo many lumbermen belong to that 
class who are not blind but who will not see. * * * 

* * * JT will first take up the reasons for educating 
the consumer and will avoid, as far as possible, the 
stock arguments with which you are familiar. I will 
combat, however, the statements or beliefs of those 
who think everything under the sun except lumber 
can be talked about in a way which will interest the 
consumer, and that a lumber producer has done his 
full duty to himself and to his wood when his logs 
are converted into nicely arranged lumber piles which 
are awaiting a visit from that rare individual—rap- 
idly becoming extinct—a buyer with actual money. 


Antecedent to Present Situation Analyzed. 


Have any of you attempted to analyze the conditions 
which have led up to the present unsatisfactory situ- 
ation? Permit me to quote from something which 
was written a few months ago but read by but few: 

In the beginning, before man could use edged tools, trees 
were undoubtedly placed in either of two classes—those which 
bore edible fruits or nuts and those which did not. The wood 
in the tree was not considered. 

And then came the period when man began to hack at the 
trees with sharp stones, and later with copper, iron or other 
metal. 

It was some time during this latter period that the general 
advertising of lumber began, for advertising can be done by 
word of mouth as well as by that word which is written. A 
man told his son and his neighbor that the wood of this tree, 
while hard, made an excellent bow. That tree was good for 
spears and arrows. This other was soft and would split easily. 
Thus began the general classification of woods and the dissem- 
ination of knowledge as to their qualities and the best uses 
foreach. °* * © 

* * * Draw a comparison, if you please, between the 
average man of today and every man of five or six generations 
ago. Our modern man goes to the tumber yard for a few 
boards and merely knows the sizes of the pieces he desires; 
he takes whatever is handed him, having little or no knowledge 
of why one wood is better than another for a given purpose, 
and uses no judgment whatever except in the discussion of 
the price. 

Our forefathers, knowing the use to which the wood 
would be put, shouldered their axes and went in search otf 
the particular tree which would give them the best results. 
Transportation was the only other consideration. 

Has not the lumberman been neglectful of his opportuni- 


ties, when he has devoted his whole thought to the develop- 

ment of the “around-the-corner convenience” and has not seen 

to it that the masses retain the knowledge which was already 

theirs? With the transportation problem solved, should it 

not be easier to use perfect judgment in the choice of mate- 
* * 


rials than ever before? * 

= * The average man today, when he wants a 2x4 
and a few boards, goes to the “‘around-the-corner convenience” 
already mentioned and, according to the stock of the dealer, 
makes his selecticn by the number of knots in each piece and 
the number of dollars a thousand feet, the fitness of the wood 
for the intended uses having nothing to do with it. 

The competition between woods has been sinking more and 
mere toa vasis of which is the cheapest. 

Do you want to sell lumber in this manner? * * * 

* * Because, as lumbermen, we know the differences 


between woods we are prone to think the average consumer 
also knows, but how is the average consumer to find out* 
Is not the biggest problem before us that. of making the 
average consumer use judgment in the selecfion of his mate- 
rial so he will be willing to pay a higher price for cypress 


than for other woods when the intended use is one where 
cypress is better than any other wood? How will the con- 
sumer ever know these things unless we talk about them and 
do our talking in a way which will reach every consumer ?” 


Supply Consumer With Truthful Information. 


Is it not a fact that all lumber suffers if any one 
wood is improperly used? Will it not be the inclina- 
tion of any man to avoid wood altogether when wood 
fails, even through poor judgment or in the selection 
of materials? Witness the tremendous losses of yellow 
pine because of the failure of a comparatively few fac- 
tories and warehouses constructed of improper mate- 
rial. Can any man deny that the entire lumber in- 
dustry has lost untold millions and that the substi- 
tutes for lumber have correspondingly gained because 
of a momentary greediness on the part of a very few 
manufacturers? Think of the rapid spread of the be- 
lief that you can no longer procure longleaf yellow 
pine, and how this is changing into the belief that 
you can no longer get good lumber of any kind. 

How much less would have been the cost of educat- 
ing the consumer on just this point five years ago? 
How much greater will be the cost five years 
hence? * : 

* * * The first point of attack in educating the 
consumer is to see that he is supplied with truthful 
information as to materials, and that no lumberman 
ean afford to sell his product for uses which are not 
proper. Honesty of sales and honesty in the dis- 
semination of wood knowledge are essential. At least 
one wood is advertising to the retailer and urging him 
to sell none of it except for purposes where it is as 
good as, or better than all others. * * * 

* * * On the other hand, the proper use of one 
wood benefits all others. Theoretically, with the con- 
sumer thoroughly informed as to their technical quali- 
ties, there should be less competition between woods 
than now exists. There should be a market for cypress 
in Tacoma and for fir in New Orleans. In all honesty, 
should we fight to postpone the time when all lumber is 


* Address delivered before National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 13. 


[By George E. Watson, New Orleans, La.]* 


ucating the Consumer 





used according to its fitness rather than because of 
its cheapness? Isn’t territorial expansion of this sort 
beneficial? 

But there are other things upon which the consumer 
needs education besides the proper distinction between 
woods. When wood itself should be used, and when 
other materials which are intended to serve the same 
purposes as wood should be used, call for judicious dis- 
tinctions which at this time cannot be exercised by 
the ordinary individual. * * * Almost all of the 
present publicity tends to prove that the use of lum- 
ber is a crime. 

Here the public is not wilfully using bad judgment 
in the selection of materials, but it is permitting its 
mind to be made up for it by the only kind of adver- 
tising or literature which is available. I do not be- 
lieve the advertisers of substitutes for wood in all 
cases maliciously distort the facts with reference to 
their products, but if this is the only kind of adver- 
tising of building materials available for the public 
the distortion will gradually occur in the public mind 
itself. 

For an infinite variety of uses wood is the logical 
material, but the public is better informed as to why 
this is not true than as to why wood should be 
used. * * * The lumbermen themselves will be 
the most astonished at the things that can be said 
about wood, and there need be no fight against sub- 
stitutes, merely a straight, honest statement of the 
facts, * * * 

* * * All this has been told to you so often that 
you are beginning to see the light, but a majority of 
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you are waiting for someone else to spend his money, 
his time and his brains in order to pull himself out of 
the mire and to pull you out at the same time. 

Probably no two men would follow the same lines 
in mapping out a camgaign, for it takes imagination 
to handle such affairs, and where imagination exists in 
proper volume it is usually individualistic. Advertis- 
ing, printed matter, motion pictures, lectures, anything 
which will reach the consumer will have its educational 
influence, but it is essential that such publicity, first 
of all, be truthful. * * * 


Urges Lumbermen to ‘‘Dig’’ for Themselves. 


* * * Lumber advertising can be and has been 
made successful, but none of you will ever get any- 
where if you contine to wait for some good Moses 
to come along and do for you those things which you 
should do for yourselves. * * * 

* * * As to results—Cypress alone has followed a 
consistent and persistent campaign of education, so 
far as the consumer is concerned. Red gum was the 
first to attempt this line of work and deserves full 
credit for being the first, but its efforts have been 
sporadic. White pine and fir made a very good start 
and apparently lost interest, and it is only now that 
white pine is preparing to again attempt the work. 
Yellow pine is beginning to get busy in a very pleas- 
ing and satisfactory way and in the past it has done 
excellent work, but in altogether too limited a way. 
Arkansas soft pine deserves much credit for what it 
has done and all of the participants in this advertis- 
ing will tell you that nothing they have ever done 
has brought them so many benefits as their advertising. 
In a very limited way hemlock, birch and oak flooring 
have attempted to reach the consumer with more or 
less success, and North Carolina pine is preparing to 
enter the field. At the same time none of these cam- 
paigns has been as continuous and as large as the 
cypress campaign. 

For a number of years I have heard remarks from 
other lumbermen similar to ‘‘You cypress people cer- 
tainly have a cinch.’’ It is an astounding fact, how- 
ever, that in 1908 and 1910 the producers of cypress 
were confronted with a situation more serious than 
has ever beset the path of any other group of lumbermen. 


— 


It had become apparent that cypress was steadily and 
rapidly decreasing in demand. In other words, its ar. 
ket, which by a very large majority was a market to 
factories, was going back upon it. * * * 

* * * Here was a wood which claimed for itself 
certain qualities which were present in few other woods 
and which, because of these qualities, should be mar- 
keted on merit alone, sinking to the level of entering 
into price competition with other woods. Further than 
this, there was a tendency toward a rapid increase in 
production. ; 

Here was a situation which caused extreme anxicty, 
If the factory trade were retained the producers would 
be forced to name prices on a par with the rapidly 
sinking level. Those owning cypress stumpage would 
be inclined to ‘‘get out from under,’’ either by the 
sale of it or by sawing as rapidly as possible an asset 
which was declining in value. By permitting things to 
drift (which is the usual habit of lumbermen) where 
would cypress have been today? What would have 
been the prevailing price and how many disastrous 
failures would have occurred? 

But there was one other possible market for cypress, 
which would involve the changing of cypress from a 
factory lumber to a retail yard lumber. An investi- 
gation of this possible outlet, however, indicated that, 
no matter what the price, the average retail dealer 
was not inclined to burden himself with another wood 
and also burden himself with the effort of trying to 
educate his customer to the virtues of this wood. 
There were other woods which he was already hand- 
ling and with which his customers were already fa- 
miliar. Why should he be the good angel to help out 
cypress? There was but one ray of light in this 
very beclouded situation. 


The Value of Advertising. 

If the actual consumers were educated and if they 
were made to differentiate in the buying of lumber so 
they would use woods in their proper places, there 
certainly should be a demand for cypress. If this de- 
mand were created upon the part of the actual con- 
sumer, the retail dealer would, as a good business man, 
supply his customers with what his customers insisted 
upon having. First, however, he would have to be 
shown that the cypress producers intended to create a 
ready-made market and that this market would receive 
consistent and continued attention from the cypress 
producers. No retail dealer would care to put in a stock 
of eypress if only two or three customers asked for 
it and the efforts to educate the consumer ceased. If 
such a campaign were attempted it must be one which 
would increase as time passed and would be continuous, 
because there is a rapidly changing list of prospective 
home builders in the country. 

It was, therefore, with these ideas that the adver- 
tising campaign for cypress was begun. At first it 
was mild, so far as expenses were concerned, but it 
has gradually increased in volume and the year 1915 
will witness greater publicity for cypress than did 
the preceding year. Confidence was restored to the 
manufacturer himself. His product and his prospects 
increased by leaps and bounds; his sales gradually 
changed from straight cars of one item of factory 
stock to those highly desirable mixed orders from re- 
tail dealers. 

Actual figures on this switching of trade certainly 
prove the advantage of educating the consumer. Since 
1908 the production of cypress lumber in the United 
States has increased more than 47 percent. On the 
basis of the 1908 production the factory trade has de- 
creased more than 3314 percent. The development of 
a new market has been gradual but has fully kept 
pace with the loss of the old market and the increase 
in the production. No wood manufactured into lumber 
in the United. States can show as straight a line on 
average prices during this period as can cypress. The 
sales of the association mills during the year 1914, 
which was not a brilliant year, were within 4 per- 
cent of their production, and the mills during 1914 
ran on remarkably full time. 

In view of the experiences of nearly all lumber 
manufacturers, aren’t the statements I have just made 
rather remarkable? Can you give any other reason 
for the success of cypress than the fact that the con- 
sumer was constantly receiving his education? Just 
think for a moment what would have been accom- 
plished by lumber as a single proposition if the public 
had been educated as to the virtues of lumber. To 
speak more specifically of the cypress publicity cam- 
paign, it should be borne in mind that it was edu- 
cation which was needed by the public and it was 
with this idea that the cypress pocket library, which 
is in reality a series of text books, was prepared. 
While millions of copies of other and cheaper printed 
matter were distributed in this educational campaign, 
the Pocket Library itself was regarded as of a higher 
order and was not issued except upon special written 
request. It was desired that these volumes go only 
to people who asked for them, as in that case they 
would be studied, but there was an advertising cam- 
paign which was calculated to create this desire. \iore 
than seven hundred thousand volumes of this library 
have thus far been issued on written request and the 
present position of cypress, despite the difficulties 
which confronted it five or six years ago, is sufficient 
indication of whether or not these little red volumes 
have done their duty. 
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Remarkable Gains in Cypress Trade. 


To learn conclusively the present attitude of the re- 
tail dcaler with reference to cypress, and with a knowl- 
edge of what that attitude was five years ago, I have 
during the past two months addressed a large number 
of letters to retail dealers asking a number of specific 

uestions, comparing their trade in cypress during 
1914 with their trade during 1913. In doing this I 
realized that it was an unfair comparison, in that 
1914 was not as brilliant a business year as was 1913. 
To these letters I received six hundred and ninety-one 
replies, and it is a remarkable fact that these are re- 

lies to more than 90 percent of the letters which 
were written. These letters were addressed to retail 
dealers scattered throughout the country from New 
England on the East, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and South Dakota on the North and Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma on the West. I have analyzed these 
letters and have placed them where they belong, in 
six groups: 
1. Letters indicating a gain in the sales of cypress, 
whether or not other woods showed a gain 342 


9 Letters indicating that the sales of cypress were fully 
as great as during the preceding year, whether or 
not GiDer WOGGE B00E GORE... oc cccccccessscenesee 205 


8. Letters indicating that general business was dull and 





that cypress trade lost proportionately with that 

GER WU INE o ooie oe ec) pie vic) g'e'eie srele s alei ote. 6 Ore 360 s:9 45 
4. Letters indicating that cypress lost ground because 

other woods decreased remarkably in price and 


CUTRNM EINE TAD ig y 05.6. 014 4:0 9.0 6 06 6 09 424) 5 shea Wie eece Slee 24 

5. Letters indicating that the sales of cypress decreased 
more than the sales of other woods............0-- 49 

6. Letters stating specifically that cypress was not 
unre Rar tvate Since os ook ne asa 6) boeecedaierecenscinie aud aie aceie 26 
ORIN flag ohate. vera chevatacele Sata? Suro aoe Iacec alain Ole ore! 691 


The fact that 047 replies, out of a total of 691, indi- 
cated that cypress has held even, or has gained ground 
during a dull year compared with a fair year, is cer- 
tainly proof that educating the consumer gets results. 
We know what would have been the result of this in- 
quiry five years ago, as the large majority. of retail 
dealers would have stated that cypress was not 
handled. 

In conclusion, I am forced to state that in my be- 
lief there is no big line of business in the United 
States which is doing as little as lumber either to 
maintain the demand which already exists or to ex- 
tend that demand. If any one of you were looking 
for a business in which to invest surplus funds would 
you for a moment consider a business in which those 
who were the leaders were perfectly aware of the 
fact that they were losing ground, and yet were doing 


nothing to protect themselves? Isn’t the mere idea 
nonsensical on the face of it, and can you blame the 
public or the financial interests when you desire to 
float bonds or to borrow money, and get turned down? 
Will anyone be such a philanthropist as to aid those 
who absolutely refuse to aid themselves? 


ODD LD DLL LILI 


PrRAcTICcAL reforestation of the large expanses of 
‘¢waste’’ lands in the more unsettled portions of west- 
ern Massachusetts is being strongly urged by the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican as a profitable business 
enterprise for the farmers. According to the editors, 
many farmers find a period in the spring when they are 
not especially busy, and a little time could very prof- 
itably. be spent in planting some neglected corner of the 
pasture or a part of a pine-lot which has recently been 
eut off to white pine seedlings or some forest trees. 
White pine, however, under practically all conditions 
and on all types of soils is undoubtedly the best forest 
tree to use. A good white pine planting should increase 
the value of the farm $5 to $8 per acre per year. It is 
not a difficult task to plant white pines, and a white 
pine growth thirty-five to forty years old, when it is 
ready to cut off, would be worth from $200 to $400 per 
acre, 





Uses for 





White and Sugar Pine 


[By G. X. Wendling, of San Francisco, Cal.]* 





The value of California stumpage (the forests of Cali- 
fornia contain a total of about 381,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber) is governed by the quality of the tim- 
ber, quantity in any given area, accessibility and ease of 
operation. The logging costs vary in different localities, 
running from $4.50 to $7 including the cost of railroad 
building, which can be roughly estimated at $1 a thou- 
sand feet. This holds good generally throughout Cali- 
fornia. 

Sugar pine or Pinus lambertiana is found on the 
Pacifie coast only—ranging in territorial extent from 
central Oregon in the Cascade range southward for a 
distance of about 1,200 miles through central California 
in the Sierra Nevada range. These sugar and white pine 
trees grow up to 12 feet in diameter and reach a height 
of 250 feet. The wood is soft, of a creamy white color 
and is generally useful for the same purposes common 
to the white pines of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. It usually grows in a mixed forest carrying about 
an equal quantity of white pine (or Pinus ponderosa) 
and generally other woods such as white fir (or Abies 
concolor) and red fir (or Abies magnifica). It is rather 
a common remark among California lumbermen that our 
forests run about one-third sugar pine, one-third white 
pine and one-third white and red fir and some incense 
cedar—valuable for the manufacture of lead pencils; in 
fact, the pencil manufacturers of the world must look to 
California for their future supply of cedar for pencils. 

White pine or Pinus ponderosa is found in the eastern 
portion of Washington, the eastern portion of Oregon 
and generally through the Sierra Nevada range of Cali- 
fornia. The trees average somewhat smaller than sugar 
pine, but are considered by lumbermen generally a 
superior forest where found in solid stands of this purely 
white pine species, as is common to much of that white 
pine forest in southeastern Washington, in eastern Ore- 
gon and northeastern California. (By northeastern Cali- 
fornia IT mean on the north slopes of Mount Shasta in 
Siskivou County.) 

In Washington and Oregon the white pine forests 
stand singularly pure to their own species, being but 
slightly mixed with other woods as far south as Bend, 
Ore.; but on traveling farther southward the forests take 
on the aspect of the mixture mentioned in my remarks 
about sugar pine. Especially is this true as we approach 
the Klamath Indian reservation country, where the mix- 
ture of sugar pine, white pine, red and white fir becomes 
common to the general growth in California. These fir 
members are especially well adapted for framing lumber 
and general building material. 

The uses of white pine are in the main common to 
those enumerated of sugar pine. 


Logging. 

Logging operations in these forests are the most mod- 
ern, uptodate methods known to the art, and logging is 
really an art as now conducted. 

‘These forests are found generally in an elevation 
ranging from 1,500 to 7,000 feet. The choicest growth 
is found in elevations ranging from 3,000 to 5,500 feet 
above sea level. 

The fire hazard is regarded as nominal, for the opera- 
tors clean up and burn the slashings, taking care to pro- 
tect the young growth for future use. 


Uses for White and Sugar Pine. 


‘nite and sugar pines are mainly useful for general 
bui.ing lumber. They make beautiful house finishes 
anc ‘rim, possess exceptional value for do»srs, windows, 
blr is amd as veneer material have no superior in soft 
Wools, being entirely free from face-checking. As a 
ma*erial for the manufacture of box shooks white and 
Sug." pine are peers, for the shook when manufactured 
ani ready for use may be shipped to any climate free 
from checking. In California the fruit products are 
pacsed in the main in white or sugar pine boxes. The 
antial eonsumption of raw material for this purpose 
reaches the generous total of about 200,000,000 feet 


* Address delivered before the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at San Francisco, Cal., May 13, 1915. 








annually. Sugar pine as a pattern material and for 
piano keys outranks all known soft woods, for it is not 
subject to expansion or contraction after being thor- 
oughly seasoned. 

The production in California at this writing aggre- 
gates about 500,000,000 feet annually; hence with a 
standing resource in California of 381,000,000,000 feet 
we may assume that at the present rate of cutting we 
have a supply which will last about 800 years. 


Lumber Gave Birth to Nation’s Prosperity. 


In concluding a comparison of Pacific coast sugar and 
white pine with the wonderful forests of white pine or- 
iginally standing in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota may not be out of order. 

The forests of those States served a double purpose, 
in that as they were cut away the lands were cleared for 
the building of homes for the farmer. The expansion of 
the lumbering camps into the cities of Detroit, Saginaw, 
Grand Rapids, Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
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HOW THE COST OF LUMBER PRODUCTION IS DIVIDED. 


etc. has made a civilization worth perhaps millions of 
times more to commerce and society than if the entire 
forests were standing there today in their primeval 
naturalness. And yet a greater purpose was accom- 
plished, in that as the forests disappeared in those States 
the lumber thus produced was supplied to build the 
homes, barns and fences of another civilization in the 
prairie regions of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Neb- 
raska, the Dakotas and western Minnesota, making it 
possible to develop quickly that section of the country, 
which has become the nation’s granary. May we not 
hope for similar results as our forests disappear, though, 
with us of the Pacific States? Our forests are so vast 
that we will be busy for many centuries removing them, 
though every quarter section when cleared of its forest, 
where the lands are fertile, is worth easily double and 
more for agriculture, horticulture and dairying purposes 
than it was with the timber standing. 

A word in closing as to how the doliar in lumbering in 
our country is distributed may be interesting. [Mr. 
Wendling herewith displayed a chart showing the vari- 
ous costs entering into-logging operations. A reproduc- 
tion is given here.] 

As usual, and as is natural, labor gets the large share 
in converting this natural resource into useful and neces- 
sary products. I say necessary; yes, necessary at this 
time, because man is accustomed to the uses of lumber 
and its products, but when the supply is exhausted, if 
indeed such a time will ever come, nature, ever provident 
nature, will no doubt provide us with other quite as use- 








ful products fitting our needs, as was evidenced by the 
passing of the old methods in illuminating. We saw the 
tallow dip come and go, next came the coal oil lamp, 
then the gasoline lamp—then genius applied itself to 
the commercialism of electricity. And so it will be with 
lumber and the growth of civilization. The higher our 
civilization, the taller our buildings, the less lumber they 
will use. Our standing timber supply, together with the 
normal growth, if reasonable care obtains in produc- 
tion, is destined to supply our needs for many centuries 
to come. We need not worry about exhaustion. 





CORRECT WAY TO TAX TIMBER. 


Seattle Concern Claims Plan Will Overcome Many 
Evils if Properly Used. 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—If E. W. Pollock, presi- 
dent of the General Appraisal Company, of this city, is 
right in his claim that he has a remedy for the much 
discussed question of the correct way to tax standing 
timber the troubles of the timber owners in that respect 
will soon be on the way of mending. The plan proposed 
is simple and its inventor claims that it can be in- 
stalled at such a reasonable cost as to be within the 
reach of any taxing body. 

The plan is to make a correct map of each tract of 
land bearing timber, the map to show the amount of 
timber and the grades as already cruised and recorded 
by the various counties in Washington. The deputy 
assessor, who should be a practical timberman, is then 
to visit each 40 acres and note the degree of expense 
involved in logging off that 40 aeres. The same official 
marks out approximately where a logging road should 
be built to serve each body of timber. An assessor, if 
he knows something of the logging business, can cover 
from 40 to 640 acres a day in this way. With the facts 
thus obtained reference is made to the General Appraisal 
Company’s tables of costs and these tables are made to 
embrace logs from 5,000 to 100 feet per log. 

Falling and bucking are given a specific price based 
on the experience of many loggers. The table for yard- 
ing costs shows specifically for each class of topography 
and also on various stands of timber from 90,000 to 
100,000 feet an acre down to 10,000 feet an acre. If a 
road engine is used the table gives it a specific price per 
thousand feet, as also is done with the loading of cars. 

The construction of the logging road is treated on the 
per mile basis and the operation of the logging road in 
the same way. All the various costs are included in the 
table, and the purpose is to use this formula by subtract- 
ing it from the value of logs at the nearest market on 
March 1 of each year when the assessment is made. 

If the cost tables show that the cost of logging on any 
given 40 acres is greater than the price of logs at 
market on that day then the tract in question has no 
value that year and is not to be taxed; if the cost of 
logging for a certain 40 acres turns out to be $4.50 and 
the cruise shows timber on that 40 averaging $5 a thou- 
sand feet at market, then the taxable value for that year 
would be 50 cents. 

Mr. Pollock claims that his table is so comprehensive 
that logging costs once made by this system are avail- 
able for all future time and that an assessor who uses 
it and keeps informed on the price of logs is absolutely 
assured that his values will bear investigation and prove 
themselves. It depends on how thoroughly the timber 
owner has been heretofore taxed as to whether he would 
be pleased or not by this arrangement. There is very 
little doubt that since the counties in this State have 
had cruises made of all the timber costing from $50,000 
to $70,000 per county the timbermen have been paying 
taxes on a very elaborate scale. ; 

The General Appraisal Company expects to assist 
assessors in making the necessary maps and applying the 
system it has worked out if they can be induced to adopt 
the plan. 
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Let us for the moment consider ourselves present at 
a specially called directors’ meeting of the Industrial 
Lumber Company, of Lumberville, Miss. There are 
present the president of the company (Mr. Adair), the 
secretary (Mr. Bassett), the treasurer (Mr. Crawford), 
the general manager (Mr. Davis), and the sales manager 
(Mr. Emory). 

Calling the meeting to order, Mr. Adair makes this 
statement : 

Gentlemen, late last evening we received a telegram 
from Washington to the effect that our hard-fought case 
against the railroads has been decided against us by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This means that 
from now on we must either manufacture lumber at a 
loss (using our present methods) or we must devise 
ways and means of economizing and changing our whole 
manufacturing policy so as to conform to the new 
standards imposed upon us by this drastic and far- 
reaching decision. 

Mr. BasseTt—I would like to add to the chairman’s 
statement that we lumbermen, well organized as we are 
into a strong central traffic bureau, are not going to 
permit this decision to become effective without carry- 
ing the case to the most extreme limit. However, some 
time must elapse before the matter is finally settled. 

Mr. CrawFrorD—I would like also to add that even 
with the rigid economies practiced during the last eight- 
een months of depressed market conditions we have 
been sailing very close to the shore and our bank bal- 
ance has diminished to a point where it is positively 
alarming. 

Mr. Davis—This freight rate decision brings to a 
head a matter that Mr. Emory, as sales manager of this 
company, and myself have discussed over our cigars 
many times, but have considered such a radical depart- 
ure from our present methods of manufacturing and 
handling lumber that we have hesitated to make an issue 
of it. However, the existing conditions warrant a full 
exposition of the plan for your consideration. 

Mr. ADAIR—If you have any scheme which is prac- 
tical (and I know your remarks will be so) please put 
it before this meeting. Our business future is at stake, 
and we want to know exactly what can be done to 
remedy the situation. 


‘*The Customer Must Be Satisfied.’’ 

Mr. Davis—To most of us the ways of modern busi- 
ness seem to be extremely complicated, and the founda- 
tion on which many a huge enterprise has been builded 
is lost sight of in the awed contemplation of the glit- 
tering whole. However, the discerning ones know that 
at the base of every business policy which is today a 
success is one form or another of that axiom, practiced 
faithfully by Marshall Field’s entire organization, ‘‘The 
Customer Must Be Satisfied.’’ This master merchant 
always insisted that whatever success came to him re- 
sulted from a rigid adherence to this cardinal principle. 

It has come to pass that as business has refined itself 
in the furnace of fierce competition one line of industry 
after another has taken up this watchword. By insist- 
ing that its spirit permeate the whole organization suc- 
cess has been built that will be enduring as the 
cypress that Friend Watson, down at New Orleans, 
has popularized with the American public as ‘‘The 
Wood Eternal.’’ 

You have, of course, realized that the enormous suc- 
cess of the motor car manufacturer has been because 
of his ready adoption of producing methods and mar- 
keting plans to give the great consuming public what it 
wants in the way of transportation facilities. When 
the buyer of his car objected to the necessity of crank- 
ing the motor car the manufacturer set his organization 
at work perfecting a machine that did not need to be 
cranked by hand; and so it goes. 

Improvements have followed improvements in almost 
every line of endeavor until today the products of in- 
numerable manufacturing plants are refined to the last 
degree. 

You have undoubtedly observed that the great metro- 
politan merchants do not attempt, primarily, to mold 
public tests—they meet it! We have recently heard 
of many admirably managed factories altering their 
lines of production most drastically so as to take advan- 
tage of the extraordinary business turned to American 
manufacturers by reason of the European conflict. 
When we contemplate the elastic manner in which so 
many industries have adapted their endeavors to meet- 
ing the demand of the consumer, may we not well pause 
for a moment and ask ourselves in all seriousness if we 
are not almost archaic and behind the times in our own 
production methods? Are we not too blindly following 
the old paths in preparing our product for the con- 
sumer? Can we not afford to spend more time and 
effort in fitting our methods of manufacturing and sort- 
ing lumber so as to dovetail into the requirements of 
the man who uses the stock? 

I do not mean by this that the general, well under- 
stood system of lumber grading should be broken down 
in any sense of the word. It should remain as the 
basis of trade between us and the consumer of our lum- 
ber, but beyond those rules and their application is a 
field of endeavor that is open to us and that will enable 
us to overcome the marketing difficulties imposed by 
this proposed rate advance. I believe that Mr. Emory 
will agree with me in the statement that the determin- 

* Address prepared for National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association annual, San Francisco, May 13, 
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ing factor as to the worth of hardwood lumber (and, to 
some extent, pine and cypress) is its eutting value. A 
good many consumers are still ‘‘price buyers,’’ but they 
are being rapidly educated to the idea that a No. 1 
common grade of oak, for example, can be worth $25 
coming from one mill and $30 coming from another— 
according to the different standards of quality main- 
tained by those two mills. 


Quality Counts as Well as Quantity. 


Granting that a fairly intelligent buyer is at the 
other end of the line, is it not logical to presume that 
he would be willing to pay for the intrinsic value of 
stock rather than for volume only? This being so, can 
we not well afford to install a modest equipment that 
will enable us to make a waste heap of our knots, saw- 
dust, shavings ete., with the result that table tops, seat 
frames and such dimension material of relatively high 
value, capable of standing heavy freight burdens, will 
be moved from the mill and the worthless portions of the 
board will be fed to the furnace? 

Mr. ApAIR—Then the scheme that you have in mind 
is the establishment of a planing mill? 

Mr. Davis—I will not say that, exactly, but I do 
believe that a set of box saws, a fairly good planer and 
a band resaw are absolutely essential to the lumber 
manufacturer who wishes closely to utilize his timber 
resources. 

Mr. ADAIR—This hardly seems to be the time to ad- 
vocate the installation of new machinery, but go ahead, 
and we will consider your proposition in its entirety. 

Mr. Davis—In his capacity as purchasing agent for 
this company Mr. Bassett buys a good deal of coal. Mr. 
Bassett, what is the basis on which you purchase your 
coal supply? 

Mr. Bassert—A few years ago the recognized prac- 
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tice of buying and selling coal was to purchase it by 
the ton, irrespective of the amount of energy that it 
would develop under combustion. Of course the coal 
salesmen talked quality and other abstract values, but 
they did not give out any definite statements as to how 
many British thermal units their coal would develop. 
However, lately there has been a marked change in this 
respect, and the general present method of pricing coal 
is to base the price per ton on the number of British 
thermal units that the coal will develop under the 
boiler. 


Moisture as Index to Quality. 


Mr. Davis—That is exactly my point. In similar man- 
ner the lumberman has been selling his customer ship- 
ping dry and bone-dry lumber from time immemorial. 
The buyer has expected that when stock is scarce and 
he orders ‘‘bone-dry’’ lumber be put through the kiln 
and rushed into furniture, the stock will be fairly heavy, 
while in times of slack demand he will have little trouble 
in picking up bone-dry stock that is really dry. 

However, to my mind the day is right at hand when 
no general statement as to the age of stock will suffice 
the careful buyer. The question will be ‘‘ What is the 
maximum moisture content of the lumber that you 
offer?’’ It will be up to our salesmen not only to state 
definitely what they can furnish, but they can expect 
to be checked up when the shipment is delivered and 
if the moisture content of the lumber is above their 
representation we can expect just as strong a kick from 
our customer as if the grade were wrong. And isn’t it 
perfectly reasonable and logical and right that this 
should be so? Shrinkage, deterioration and the length 
of time necessary to kiln-dry lumber for use all bear a 
direct relationship to the amount of moisture that must 
come out of the wood. . Modern methods and instru- 
ments make it a comparatively simple problem for the 
lumberman to determine the amount of moisture in any 


lot of stock, and if the practice of selling on a guaranty 
of maximum moisture content materializes, as it surely 
will, the honest producer who entails the heavy carrying 
burdens incident to holding his lumber until it is actu- 
ally dry will be able to command a premium for it. 

Mr. EMory—I can vouch for that statement, and will 
say that you can load your carrying expense very heavily 
indeed and by proper presentation of the facts to a 
great many of our established customers I know abso- 
lutely that I can obtain premiums over the current mar- 
ket that will pay us handsome dividends on the extra 
cost of carrying the lumber. 

Mr. ADAIR—You mean, then, that each pile of stock 
should be tested before being loaded, and that the price 
should be graduated in accordance with the amount of 
moisture remaining in the wood? 

Mr. Davis—That is exactly my idea, and it is per- 
fectly practical, too. It simply means that the customer’ 
in Chicago who pays for his yard space by the square 
foot should not be compelled to order his lumber when 
it is half dry and pile it on this expensive space when 
we have acres of ground available here on which the 
rental value is scarecly to be considered. 

Mr. EmMory—l believe that the tendency to ship only 
fairly dry lumber as ‘‘bone-dry’’ stock is responsible for 
more of the trouble between the producer and the con- 
sumer of hardwood lumber than any other one factor 
in the transaction. A customer can cut out defects, but 
when his kiln is pushed to its capacity and he has ex- 
pected to give a truck of lumber five or six days in the 
kiln, it throws him all out of his stride to be forced 
to throttle down his kilns and give that truck of dry 
stock two or three times the period in which to dry out 
properly for his purpose. His only alternative is to 
pile the stock down in his yard, and it has just been 
explained to you what an expensive process that is. 

Mr. ADAIR—Mr. Davis, have you any further points 
to mention in support of your plan of preparing lumber 
to suit the consumer’s needs? 


Inspectors Really Count Money. 


Mr. Davis—Yes. I want to present to this meeting 
the importance of the inspector. To my mind he is a 
most under-rated cog in the machinery of our produc- 
tion. Now, I venture to say that Mr. Crawford would 
think several times before hiring a paymaster who would 
be apt to mark up ordinary labor at $2 a day when it 
is only entitled to $1.50. Our inspectors every day 
classify the quality of several hundred dollars’ worth 
of our mill output. They are virtually counting our 
money for us. The question is, have we been sufficiently 
alert to the proposition of whether they are handling our 
product intelligently or not? They may be ever so accu- 
rate (and I believe that they are accurate, as far as set 
rules are concerned), but the cardinal principle of lum- 
ber inspection, in my mind, is ‘‘judgment.’’ 


Grade to Suit Individual Needs. 


We have almost invariably sent out to the yard orders 
for certain lots of stock without any guiding remarks to 
govern the inspector in his work. It is said that the 
German Secret Service has absolutely accurate data as 
to the personal habits, the likes, dislikes, prejudices and 
failings of every opposing army leader. In time of con- 
flict this data is obviously invaluable. Is it too rad- 
ical to think that we should have similar data regarding 
our well-established line of trade? Should we not be 
entirely familiar with the customer’s organization from 
the buyer down to the man who cuts up the stock in the 
factory? ‘Tc my mind you, Mr. Adair, backed up by 
the prestige that our firm naturally commands, could 
very well devote more than half of your time for the 
next several months in visiting our established trade 
and becoming thoroughly acquainted with the problems 
confronting our several classes of customers. I have 
seen you concentrate your energies for days on the prob- 
lem of saving 5 cents a thousand by refining our mill 
process, and I virtually believe that by gathering knowl- 
edge such as I have explained to you and transmitting it 
to our inspection force we will be able better to satisfy 
our customers and take our product out of the competi- 
tive class by making it so trustworthy and so much to be 
desired by our trade that the practice of ‘‘shopping”’ 
will be eliminated and our customers will cheerfully pay 
us good prices for the certainty of securing stock that 
comes up to their ideas. We all know (and Mr. Emery 
knows more than any of us) that just a few boards of a 
certain kind in a earload—although they unquestionably 
will make the grade—will arouse red wrath in the minds 
of certain of our customers. : 

Do you not think it is better to observe these preju- 
dices, even to the extent of some extra handling of our 
stock, if, by eliminating all cause for friction, the result 
is clinching of the customer’s business and a steady 
renewal of contracts year after year? 


Separate Widths to Suit Individual Needs. 


Mr. EmMEery—I would like to give a concrete example 
of the idea advocated by Mr. Davis: Now, we snow 
that the Ideal Molding Company makes a line of mold- 
ings all 12 feet long and from 1% to 3 inches wide. 
It likes boards with long, narrow cuttings. A 5-ineh 
clear strip suits it better than a 10-inch board carrying 
two standard knots staggered over the surface so 25 t0 
prevent ripping full length strips from the board. On 
the other hand, the Royal Furniture Company has jndi- 
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cated that it likes wide cuttings and prefers 14- and 
16-foot lengths. Now, we can very well sort over our 
FAS oak (which both consume) so that each can have 
the kind of stock that best suits its special needs. It 
will cost us a little more to make such separation, of 
course, but we must recollect that our 5-inch strips under 
this plan are taken without question as FAS and at the 
same time each consumer gets what he can use, and 1 
ean invariably ask a better price in consequence of the 
satisfaction given by the run of the stock. 

Mr. Davis—Another practical example of this grade 
separation comes to my mind: We are loading that 
114-inch gum for the sad iron handle customer today. 
The specifications were ‘‘7 inches and wider on No. 1 
common’? and you know that is just like waving a red 
flag at our present inspection force, educated as it is 
to consider that anything out of the ordinary is ‘‘bad 
medicine.’ 

Now, we are laying out from 15 percent to 20 percent 
of the run of the piles on account of the width specifica- 
tions. However, this apparently bad situation has been 
overcome by Mr. Emery, who scouted around and found 
a saw handle customer that wants stock 5 inches to 7 
inches wide; so the two orders will take the run of the 
pile, both customers will be happy and we will reap the 


benefit of making the separation because each of the 
customers has paid a premium to get the widths it could 
use best. 

And s0 it goes. There are innumerable combinations 
that will result in satisfying our trade, and there are 
innumerable methods of meeting the peculiar needs of a 
consumer, once the necessity for doing so is felt. I 
hope that you will all agree with me that the old rule 
of thumb methods we have been following is to a cer- 
tain extent obsolete, and that with our new idea of 
trade-marked lumber we will be able to take up these 
other matters in a careful, analytical way, so that we 
will be able to rise serenely above the obsoletes that now 
strew our primrose path. 


‘‘Wood Specialist’’ not ‘‘Peddler.’’ 


Mr. EMEry—I have already decided to carry out these 
principles in my department. For example, today I 
received an inquiry from a pulley company that has been 
using maple. It inquired for gum, asking whether it 
would glue satisfactorily. A few months ago I would 
have written the company a cock-sure letetr, saying that 
‘*it certainly would,’’ and that it was the finest material 
the company could possibly buy for its purpose. My 
letter today, however, was to the effect that ‘‘we think 


it is all right for the purpose’’ and we know it is being 
used by several of the company’s competitors. However, 
to make sure, we are going to have the Forest Products 
Laboratory conduct some tests and as soon as those tests 
are available we will advise the company further. 

Now, on first analysis, this looks as if I have opened 
the way for this consumer to pass us up and get his 
stock from other sources, but from my experience with 
such trade I do not believe that any order is going to 
be placed until we can furnish the data promised, and 
when that order is placed it will not be shopped all over 
the producing section, but it will come to us by reason 
of our having put good faith ahead of our anxiety to 
make a quick sale. 

I have determined to be a ‘‘wood specialist’’ instead 
of a ‘‘wood peddler’’ and this meeting has strengthened 
that determination. 

Mr. ApDAIR—It seems to me that Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Emery have very well proved their points, and we will 
meet tomorrow morning to consider this proposition in 
further detail to the extent of mapping out a new sales 
policy and deciding what equipment we shall put in 
further to manufacture our lumber into the form in 
which it can best be used by our trade. 

Gentlemen, this meeting is adjourned. 











In discussing efficiency as applied to logging I will 
not go into details or methods applicable to any one 
assumed set of conditions but will simply take up some 
phases in a general way which in my opinion are of 
considerable importance. 

In considering the question of logging on the Pacific 
coast we are dealing with that portion of the production 
that controls or affects over 60 percent of the cost of 
lumber production. Even though this branch has in the 
last few years undergone very decided, you may say 
revolutionary, changes still we can safely say as a gen- 
eral proposition it is still the least studied, the most 
poorly organized and equipped part of the work. We 
might ask if we are playing fair when we devote by 
far the most of our energies to the ways and means 
of reducing the costs in the smallest part of the business 
and let the biggest part of it go with a lick and a 
promise. We will start a lot of investigating if saw 
No. 1 is delayed 15 or 20 minutes because the edger is 
not able to take the eut away or because the yard dis- 
tribution system is falling down; but what about the 
hour’s delay of our pacemaker in the woods, the yarder, 
caused by failure of loading system or by inadequate 
railroad service? If at the end of the year our milling 
costs have gone up 50 cents, what is done? We do not 
quit until we know where and why. But can we say as 
much for the logging? Isn’t it usually a case of dismiss- 
ing it with the opinion ‘‘T guess the show was harder’’? 
We usually do not go at it systematically or seriously to 
find out the why. 

Will our own work stand the ‘‘why’’ test? That is, 
can we really say why the methods we are using in our 
camp are more economical than the methods used by our 
competitor? Can we give a good reason why we fell 
down or why we made a particularly good showing? If 
we can do this I believe we feel that our work has 
attained a high degree of efficiency, but if we can not 
answer this ‘‘why’’ with a good reason based on facts 
instead of opinion we had better keep on digging. 
_This brings us up to the question: When is the best 
time to answer this query ‘‘why’’? Undoubtedly before 
we begin our work or before we have spent any actual 
hard cash. And in keeping with this we find that within 
the last few years there has been a decided change in the 
general attitude toward formulating plans before actually 
beginning operations so that now most operators find it a 
necessity to have good topographic maps of their hold- 
ings. How to compile the data for and prepare this 
may I will but say that it is not a drawing for orna- 
mental purposes but intended for work, and may be as 
rough as you please as long as it is large enough and 
sufliciently aecurate clearly to show the railroads, land- 
ings and yarding limits. 

_ With this map in hand our logging engineer is in posi- 
tion easily to locate the railroads, the landing, to deter- 
mine the methods by which the logs will be transported, 
Whe' area each landing or rollway will cover, the length 
ot ‘ime necessary to log each rollway and the approxi- 
mate date of beginning and completing of the work; 


also an estimate of costs involved. This complete schedule 
for the season’s work should be in the hands of the 
foreman before the start of operations at the beginning 
of ie season and should cover the whole period of his 
year's work. Thus the management reserves to itself 


the “iveetion of the work and instead of leaving it to the 
individual ideas of the foreman puts it up to him simply 
to cerry out the detail of a well-thought-out and com- 
pletsly codrdinated plan of operations. It is only by 
Sori such well-worked-out plan that the investment in 
idle equipment and idle railroad construction will be 
linn 1ated and that most inefficient practice of finding 
fill-'2 jobs for a crew until they are needed will be 


Over: me. 

The Logging Engineer. 
chi paragraph written in 1900 by Mr. A, Hamilton 
“Sich diseussing scientific shop management strikes me 
as particularly apt and worthy of considerable thought. 
Among other things he says: 
_)verything should be the subject of forecast as to finan- 


tureidress delivered before the National Lumber Manufac- 
ers’ Association at San Francisco, May 13. 
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[By W. W. Peed, of Eureka, Cal.]* 


Efficiency In Logging 





cial results and of prearrangement as to the actual carry- 
ing out; and when it is completed the records of what 
actually did take place should be capable of comparison 
with what was intended to take place. Control then be- 
comes a living reality. Codrdination implies prevision, of 
necessity. The place where it pays to spend time and 
money on work is before it has begun a serious and irre- 
coverable expense of production. It is the place, too, where 
it is most efficiently applied to producing a maximum of 
smooth work. 


So much for the necessity for a definite plan of work. 
Let us see what kind of a man we require to work up 
this plan, our logging engineer. Almost any engineer 
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who is willing to work and who has perception enough 
to see the information that we require on our map is 
able to make the map itself; but for the man who lays 
out the detail logging plans we require a man of varied 
experience, one with engineering, railroading, logging 
and thinking ability, one who is not too sure that his 
first guess is absolutely right. We want a man who has 
had sufficient education to know the rudiments of civil 
engineering and know the importance of doing work 
right, primarily a man who can organize a preliminary 
or locating party and lay out the work for it in a way 
that will accomplish the most—not necessarily the finer 
details of theory in railroad engineering. He should 
have had sufficient experience in railroad construction to 
be able to judge the methods to be used on construction 
work and estimate the cost thereof. He must have suffi- 
cient experience in logging work to be thoroughly 
familiar with the methods and cost of doing work and 
the effect his plans will have on the operation as a whole 
or on any part thereof. 

When we analyze the work of logging we find it 
divides easily into two classifications. The first we may 
eall preparatory operations, which would include camp 
construction, railroad construction, falling, barking, 
cross-cutting and sniping, or work of this nature which 
comes before the actual movement of the timber. The 
remainder of the work we may class as operation and is 
entirely a question of transportation; and it is this latter 
part of the work that is most difficult of analysis and 
comparison, the items that go to make it up being the 
cause of the big variations in the cost of logs. 

Studying the operations from this point we find that 
our yarding engine is the pacemaker and the cost of our 
operating unit varies in proportion to our yarding out- 
put. So in planning our work we must as far as possi- 
ble keep our yarder independent and make all subse- 
quent operations subsidiary. to it and lay them out to 
facilitate its work. Usually subsequent work such as 


loading, train work etc. can make up time and over- 


. 


come congestion caused by delay but not the yarder; a 
trip lost is dead loss not only as to its individual costs 
but for the whole camp and train crews. 

In considering the question of train service it is not 
sufficient simply to take care of the normal day, but our 
service should be flexible enough to take care of a con- 
siderable excess, I would say at least 50 percent in- 
crease, without undue strain. From my own experience 
I have not found any good reason why logging trains 
should not be run on a schedule. This may at times re- 
sult in making a trip over the road with a comparatively 
light load; however, I am convinced that in the long run 
it will be sure to be economical and result in fewer acci- 
dents, fewer delays to trains and to yarding and less 
overtime. As a general proposition I do not agree with 
the frequent practice of not allowing trains to switch 
except at noon or at night after the crews quit work. I 
believe that in practically every case of this kind the 
figuring of the cost will show that it results in an appre- 
ciable loss. 

Records of Work. 

In addition to our plans and preliminary estimates 
that we have outlined before we should have records of 
performance and cost to show us what work is actually 
being done, how it is being done and at about what 
eost. I do not want to be mistaken as advocating the 
accumulation of unnecessary data or of going into «a 
very elaborate detail of the segregation of the cost 
which will be of no actual value save merely the satis- 
faction of having a finely detailed report. Unless there 
are insurmountable obstacles I would insist on these 
reports being on a daily basis. I will give you a brief 
outline of a system of reports we are using in our own 
work in Humboldt County. The daily report which I 
get by 9 a. m. shows by landings the output for the day, 
number of logs yarded, number of cars loaded, cost a 
thousand feet and lost time, also total payroll of camp. 
Monthly report shows the complete operation of each 
camp by landing, giving the cost a thousand for all of 
the different operations in connection with the work. 
The total cost is segregated and classified as superin- 
tendence, camp buildings, landings, felled timber, saw- 
ing, yarding, hauling, loading, liability or compensation 
insurance, wire rope and railroad spurs; and each of 
these divisions is further divided into labor and mate- 
rial, and in some cases these are segregated if thought 
of any value. The report also shows the number of 
days worked, average output a day, number of logs 
hauled, number of cars loaded, average carload, average 
size of log, average wages, and attached to this state- 
ment is an additional statement showing cost on the 
same classification of all camps, year to date. In addi- 
tion, we of course carry other parts of the report which 
are purely of local interest. We also carry records 
showing the individual record of wire rope, wire rope 
breakages, individual records of donkeys as to output 
and repair costs, and the necessary tool and equipment 
reports. 

With these reports we have, I believe, covered the 
ground fairly well and are in a position to get a line 
on almost any part of the work that is apparently fall- 
ing down and do it while the work is being done instead 
of waiting until the end of the month or the end of the 
year to explain our losses. We are, I know, subject to 
improvement in this line and our biggest improvement 
will be in the question of lost time reports, which as 
matters now stand I do not feel are nearly enough cor- 
rect but which are about the hardest to get. 


The Bonus System. 


After careful consideration we divided our work into 
different allied groups or units and taking one unit at a 
time have worked out a plan of bonus payments for work 
we consider above the average. Each unit is put in 
separately and worked up to a point where we think it 
will continue cn a satisfactory basis before we attempt 
establishing another unit. Late in the fall of 1913 we 
started on what we term ‘‘yarding unit.’? This applies 
to all men engaged in movement of logs from woods to 
ears but does not include men whose work comes before 
actual yarding work or whose work is merely incidental 
to this movement but does not affect the speed thereof. 
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A standard average daily output is established from time 
to time for each yarding machine and the average 
attained daily output of a crew for a calendar month 
must exceed this standard daily average before they are 
entitled to bonus. If, however, the average is exceeded 
each man is paid 1 percent increase of wages for each 
thousand feet that the attained average exceeds the 
standard. 

For your information I would say that in 1913 and 
1914 our work was in the same territory and generally 
speaking conditions of layout would average about the 
same in both years; so that we may form some idea of 
the effects of bonus in yarding by comparing results of 
the two years. In 1914 the same amount of timber was 
put out with 30 percent less yarding engine days worked 
than in 1913, the average daily output increasing in one 
camp 25 percent and in another nearly 50 percent. The 
record for one crew composed of almost the same men is 
interesting in that on an almost identical show their 
average output for 1914 showed an increase of 33 percent. 

The second bonus unit started was the sawing or cross- 
cutting established in April and June, 1914. Instead of 
making our basis on the number of thousand feet our 
base is established on the square feet of end area of log 
sawn. The base amount set will vary on different land- 
ings, due to conditions. The work of each sawyer is 
sealed daily and the amount cut worked up, and if at the 
end of the month the amount cut exceeds the required 
standard, bonus is paid at a predetermined rate depen- 
dent on the cost of sawing under the conditions applic- 
able to his work. As to results: Taking, the first camp 
this system was established in, where we have records 
for practically a year, the average output a man a day 
shows an increase of practically 70 percent, or compar- 
ing our cost in this camp, April, 1915, shows a decrease 
of about 35 percent from the same month last year, 
bonus and sealer’s wages included. While we did not 
have this system in effect the whole year to enable us 
to judge positively the effect to our costs, in one camp 
where it was effective for two-thirds of the year our 
crosscutting costs dropped 25 percent and in another 
where it was effective a half year cost dropped 15 percent 
from the previous year’s record. The variation between 
men working under the same conditions may be of inter- 
est. A weekly report picked up at random shows on 
the same landing one man cut 61 square feet a day while 


another man averaged 148. On another landing one man 
cut 77 square feet against another man’s 122. 


Bear Fair Play in Mind. 


In handling any bonus system one thing must be con- 
stantly borne in mind and lived up to; that is fair play. 
Our standard bases must be such that they can be made 
by reasonable effort on the part of the men and the 
bonus payments must be enough to be an incentive to 
work for. If our work will not stand the cost of these 
then a bonus system will not make you enough to justify 
itself. Or if we establish one with low bases or high 
rates and figure on cutting it down after our output is 
increased further to reduce our costs then we had far 
better leave it alone. Crews as a rule are suspicious of a 
bonus scheme when first started but after a couple of 
months, if handled properly, they get into the swing of 
it and we begin to get results. 

Another phase of the bonus system which is hard to 
place a value on is in the personnel of the crews. Either 
in crew work or in individual work a man that is any 
good is not satisfied to keep tagging along at the tail 
end of the list; he is going to keep up with the proces- 
sion. If it is work where you have individual records 
it will show against the poor man and you can get him 
if he does not move himself. If it is teamwork where 
you have not as close tab on him the rest of the crew 
will take care of him for you. The fellow that is drag- 
ging his feet soon shows up at the timekeeper’s office 
with some perfectly good excuse like ‘‘too much brush’’ 
or a ‘‘sick cousin.’’ I expect it would make us sit up 
and take notice if we had some way of finding out in 
dollars and cents how much it costs us to break in a new 
man. 

There is another thing that we may very profitably 
consider. Whether it is due to present day socialistic 
tendencies or to the constant preachings of the labor 
agitators or politicians who are at it for purely selfish 
motives it is an undeniable fact that we have not the 
loyalty for the concern in our crews today that we had a 
few years back. The idea is getting more firmly fixed 
all the time that the interests of employer and employee 
are directly opposite. We know the idea is wrong; we 
know it spells inefficiency in big letters, and that we are 
getting the worst of it. The question comes up, are we 
doing enough to offset this in our own crews? Are we not 
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rather prone to let the other fellow do a great deal of 
talking on a lot of assumed half-baked ideas and without 
stating our position to our own men? A campaign of 
facts and figures in our own crews about our business 
would be a hard stump to hit. I believe most times our 
men do not know the facts but are drawing on their 
imagination and we are letting the other fellow shape 
the direction this takes. 


Educate Your Men Up to Others’ Methods. 


While on this educational feature, how many of us 
systematically send some of our men to see something of 
someone else’s work, get them to know what the other 
fellow is doing? We often do not believe what we hear 
or read, but we know what we see. The other fellow is 
many times doing what we think can not be done. If 
we could couple with this a periodic inspection of our 
own work by someone who is not in our own little rut 
and if we could get this man to tell us what he actually 
thought I expect we would sit up and take notice. He 
would see us from a different angle. In going into a 
place that is not too familiar I believe it is perfectly 
natural for one to see first of all the spots in the work 
that are not going smoothly. When a man sees these he 
will begin thinking; if he will tell us then we will start 
in; and whenever we can devise a scheme that keeps us 
or our men thinking about our work the efficiency cam- 
paign is over except the fireworks. An article I read 
some years ago on shop management ended as follows: 
‘¢ Anything which sets the average man thinking profit- 
ably is valuable. As a rule the average human being 
does not do much thinking, and what little he does is 
not apt to be very profitable.’’ This I think fits our 
logging work; we need and must have more good hard 
thinking. 

To sum up: If we start with a definite, well worked 
out plan; if we can get men competent to do the work 
and ean handle them so that they feel they are being paid 
in proportion to the value of their work; if we can install 
a system of records that will show while the work is in 
progress how we stand and as much of the ‘‘why”’’ there- 
for as reports can show; and above all if we can devise 
some scheme that will keep us and our men thinking 
about what we are doing; then I believe we are as well 
along the way toward the attainment of absolute effi- 
ciency as human ingenuity can reach. 
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In thé eyes of the public there are two questions of 
the hour: the labor problem, which is the relation of the 
worker to all the rest of society; and secondly, the trust 
problem, which is the relation of the industrial producer 
to all the rest of society. Political platform hunters 
in the end find their planks within these two fields, and 
the public now possesses a critical efficiency in dealing 
with the topics far beyond their knowledge of any other 
national question. For no nation has boiled down into a 
short decade such a veritable century of industrial 
evolution as the United States has done between 1899 
and the present day. 

The year 1899 found America emerging from four 
years of business ruin. The crisis of 1893, plus the re- 
peated crop failures, created a psychological atmosphere 
which produced not only a Bryan and the Populists, but 
also a nation-wide horror of the effects of unrestricted 
competition. Business was sick of the ruthless destruc- 
tion of good will and the insecurity of enterprise. Com- 
bination was offered as a way out, and the orgy of 
amalgamation of industrial concerns in 1898, 1899 and 
1900 was without hint of parallel in modern times. In 
these three years 149 large combinations, with the 
astounding total capitalization of $3,578,650,000 were 
formed. It was the day of the big corporation, and the 
public accepted fully as a deciding argument the fol- 
lowing efficiencies of the trust: 

(1) Ability to run efficient plants full time during 
dull periods. 

(2) Plant specialization made possible. 

Full utilization of by-products. 
(4) Saving of cross freights, of advertising. 
5) Better credit, cheaper buying. 
6) Ability to combat both middlemen and _ trade 
unions. 
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The trust literature of the early period was in the 
main apreciative and looked upon the big unit of pro- 
duction and ownership as evolutionary. It was part of 
a normal economic development. Economists were more 
interested in the efficiencies of large scale production 
than in the relation of the trust to industrial society. If 
scientific management had been well introduced to the 
world at this period it would have gained an immediate 
acceptance with probably sensational results. The little 
god of success was placed high up on a pedestal, and 
America worshipped without reservation. 

Critics Grow Apprehensive. 

But the wiser of the economic critics had grown ap- 
prehensive. The promoter was but human; in fact 
among men he is rather extra human. Characteristics, 
to be known later as ‘‘milking’’ and ‘‘watering,’’ 
crept into their manipulations. Prospectuses became 
literary, rather than engineering, productions. The 
benevolent devotion by the trust directorates to the 
allayment of those efficiencies which were the pride of 
the public seemed to wane in notable cases, and tend- 
encies later found to be crassly monopolistic showed 


* Address delivered before National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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through the wear and tear. A new literature on the trust 
problem appeared, and in the place of the aforemen- 
tioned efficiencies, such phrases as ‘‘monopoly price,’’ 
‘‘control of raw materials,’’ ‘‘throttling competition,’’ 
were multipresent. Then there disappeared from the 
vision of the public all the cost savings in the large 
scale production, and in its place came the demand for 
*‘trust busting.’’ 

No combination, no matter how vital it might be to 
the economic future ot an industry, could evade the 
Sherman Act if it restrained the utter freedom of pro- 
duetion. It has been imperative that coal production 
be limited and a saner method of mining out the de- 
posits be encouraged. Though failure to act will pass 
on to posterity a disastrous coal famine and a fatally 
tarnished reputation, no political group has had the high 
courage to challenge the wave of antitrust sentiment, 
and an agreement in the coal fields still remains impos- 
sible. 

President Hadley, of Yale, writing in 1907, in the 
midst of this feeling, said: 

I have gravely doubted the wisdom of some of the more 
recent measures passed by the National Government. But I 
can not shut my eyes to the fact that these things are what 
business men must expect unless business ethics are modified 
to meet existing conditions. Industrial corporations grew 
into power because they met the needs of the past. To 
stay in power they must meet the needs of the present and 
arrange their ethics accordingly. If they do not, one of two 
things will happen: a vastly increased legal regulation, or 
State ownership of monopolies. 

What does this signify to the lumber industry? Mueh. 

Timber in the eyes of the public is a gift of God, an 
unearned offering of nature. Throughout economic his- 
tory is found, reiterated, the belief that man should pos- 
sess only that which he has created with his hands. It 
is not my province to criticize the justice of the opinions 
which the public holds. I am for the moment interested 
only in trying to unearth those opinions. Unfortunately 
at best timber in private hands is a rather vulnerable 
property right. What attitude would the lumber world 
expect a trust-scared public to assume when the com- 
missioner of corporations scattered broadcast in 1913 
the following facts: 11 percent of privately owned tim- 
ber in the United States is in the hands of three hold- 
ers; twenty-two holders own roughly 25 percent of 
American timber, and 195 holders own almost half; 
three companies own 23 percent of the timber in the 
Pacific Northwest. These statistics chased chills up and 
down the apprehensive back of the public, and the word 
‘‘regulation’’? and the dire words ‘‘special taxation’’ 
formed automatically on the public’s lips. America has 
not learned the modern instrumentality of taxation. A 
tax is not at all merely a revenue instrument. It is also 
a powerful and effective tool for the redistribution of 
wealth, the scaling down of big fortunes, the annihila- 
tion of a vested right or hereditary possession. It is 
in the fullest. sense, in the hands of Lloyd-George in 
England, an instrument of quasi-revolution. It has been 
said that, between taxes and death duties which are 
planned, five generations would reduce the great Eng- 
lish fortunes to a general level of about $5,000,000. 














Lumber Industry Open to Attack. 


The lumber industry stands wide open to attack. Han- 
dling a prime necessity of life, an important part of 
the raw material concentrated in a few hands, property 
in timber even now staggering under the load of an 
unjust plan of taxation,—all these characteristics of the 
problem should make forecasting the future of the lum- 
ber industry a sober business. The lumber industry is, 
however, not an industrial black sheep. There is no 
industry more American within our borders. The pres- 
ent distribution of ownership has been achieved in a 
most typically American manner. The industry is not 
a democratic picture of small timber holdings. Neither 
is the steel industry the little man’s paradise, nor the 
meat industry, nor wool, nor cotton, nor oil. For rea- 
sons to be easily found in a contemplation of our indus- 
trial evolution, America can not call back from the dead 
past the status of small competition. Such competition, 
instead of being the life of trade, is the parent of un- 
measured wasteful duplication, of inharmony, and bad 
business ethics. Under the danger of these attacks, with 
the promise of a hostile public as onlooker, what can the 
lumber industry do? 

First, since it must come into the court of public 
equity, let it come with clean hands. There is only one 
way to standardize ethics in an industry, and that is 
by codperative decision, by getting together, and by 
staying together. It is a proverb in codperation that the 
codperators must be scared into it. The lumbermen at 
present writing are not scared, but unless all signs fail 
their annual conventions, within half a decade, will be 
exceedingly agitated assemblages. Once organized into 
a harmonious and convinced body, a sane propaganda on 
timber taxation, on reforestation, on lumber output, 
can be organized and the suspicious public openly met. 





BRISK DEMAND FOR MATCH WOOD. 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—A brisk demand for match- 
wood is reported by commercial travelers who have re- 
turned recently from Brazil. They say Brazilian match 
manufacturers whose usual supply of Russian aspen has 
been cut off by the war are having difficulty in obtain- 
ing enough lumber of suitable character to keep their 
machines busy. The Brazilian market was taking about 
7,000,000 feet annually of aspen from Russia. 

From other sources it is learned that the Federal 
Forest Service in this country regards the opportunities 
in Brazil for American manufacturers of match wood 
to be so good that lumbermen of this country who pro- 
duce western white pine, sugar pine, basswood and cot- 
tonwood are to be invited to submit samples of tiielr 
lumber in.the form of bolts seven feet, three inches 
long and 12 to 20 inches in diameter, which will be for- 
warded to Brazil in an. attempt to round up this 
business. 

The demand for matchwood is very good here in \ew 
England, and practically all the suitable lumber avail- 
able in this region is now required for local match tac 
tories, 
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GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION HOLDS ITS ANNUAL. 





Control of Organization Vested In a Board of Governors — Official Personnel Is Rearranged— Wood Block Paving 
to Be Vigorously Exploited—Changes in Inspection System Recommended. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 22.—In accordance with a 
change in its constitution, authorized at its annual meet- 
ing here today, the affairs of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mi!! Association will henceforth be under the immediate 
supervision of a board of governors, to operate in the 
same manner as a governing board of a club or a board 
of directors of a business corporation. This was, done 
to increase the efficiency of the association, by bringing 
details under the immediate supervision’ of the board of 
governors, at the suggestion of A. G. Cummer, who intro- 
duced a resolution to that effect, which was almost unani- 
mously earried. As the constitution provides that any 
constitutional amendment must carry thirty days for 
ratification today’s action will be confirmed at the June 
meeting. 

Under the revised constitution the officers of the asso- 
ciation shall be a president, vice presidents and a treas- 
urer, to be elected by direct vote of the members. The 
president, vice presidents and treasurer shall constitute, 
with three others, a board of governors for the manage- 
ment of the association and the work of this board 
shall be reported to the membership at each regular 
mecting of the association. The secretary, traffic man- 
ager and inspectors of the association, being the only 
salaried officials, shall be selected by the board of 
governors and their work be directly under the super- 
vision of this board. The president, vice presidents and 
treasurer shall be elected at each annual meeting of the 
association and shall continue in office for one year, or 
until their successors are elected. 

New blood was infused in the personnel of the associa- 
tion by the election of a fresh slate of officers, which 
resulted as follows: 

President—-W. Frazier Jones, Jacksonville. 

Vice president for Florida—D, W. McArthur, Montbrook. 

Vice president for Georgia—R. B. Young, Quitman. 

Treusurer—A. G, Cummer, Jacksonville. 

Secretary—E. C:; Harrell, Jacksonville. 

3oard of governors, in addition to the president, vice 
presidents and treasurer: 

T. J. Tveock. Aycock, Fla. 

G. W. Brandon, St. Mary’s, Ga. 

IF. f. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The new president, W. Frazier Jones, is the southern 
manager of the G. H. Baxter Lumber Company, of New 
York City, with a sawmill in Georgia and offices in 
Jacksonville. Mr. Jones is a man of force and character 
and his acceptance of the presidency is regarded by the 
association as of great potential value to it. 

D. W. MeArthur, vice president for Florida, is a stal- 
wart figure in the yellow pine trade of the Southeast, 
being a member of the Florida Land Company, a large 
holding and operating company of Montbrook, and a 
man of influence. 

R. B. Young, vice president for Georgia, is the active 
head of the Interstate Lumber Company, of Quitman, one 
of the largest of the yellow pine manufacturing com- 
panies in this part of the country. Mr. Young is a 
strong figure in the trade. 

A. G. Cummer, who has acted as treasurer of the 
association ever since the organization was founded, is 
head of the Cummer Lumber Company, of this city, and 
too well known in the yellow pine and cypress trade to 
require introduction. 

T. J. Ayeock, member of the board of governors, is a 
well known figure in the southeastern yellow pine trade, 
general manager of the Aycock Lumber Company, of 
Aycock, Fla., and originator of the ‘‘red rooster’’ trade 
= that has attracted so much attention in the lumber 
rade, 

G. W. Brandon is the well known sawmill operator of 
St. Marys, Ga. His codperation on the board of directors 
will add force to the association. 

F. E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla., the retiring presi- 
dent of the association and member of the board of 
governors, is one of the foremost characters in the local 
lumber world. The Union Saw Mill Company, which he 
organized, lost its mill by fire recently. 

E. C. Harrell, also of Jacksonville, who has been 
reclected secretary as regularly as the years roll around, 
1s oc of the best known secretaries in the lumber trade. 

It was with regret that the membership witnessed 


the retiring of F. E. Waymer, who for the last two 
years has made the association such a creditable presi- 
dent. Mr. Waymer turned his office over to the incoming 
prevent with a speech of thanks to the membership 
and 


his associate officers for their hearty codperation. 


He said that the association during the last year had 
gon through the most stressful period of its existence 
i © gave it as his opinion that the worst is now over. 


Waymer told of the wide scope of usefulness of 
the »ssoeiation, and predicted for it a bright future. 

‘\ aeeepting the presidency of the association Mr. 
Jones touched briefly upon the trials that beset the 
In “Y world and lumber associations durfig the year, 
and \e urged the membership to give him the same loyal 
assivanee in the future that has characterized their 
efforts in the past. He promised his untiring efforts 
to ‘ake the association bigger and better during the 
com.ig year, 

'e actual business of the association was then trans- 


“i Unlike any other association, the Georgia-Florida 
Sav Mill Association never has any set program, papers, 
Prepared speeches ete. The only thing that savored of 
: ‘port was the synopsis of work accomplished by the 
ao ‘ department. This was made by Traffic Manager 


“wright, whose work covers a space of a few weeks 
on'y but whose showing in that brief space of time has 





been much greater than has ever been made during the 
life of the association. Mr. Cartwright came into the 
traffic department to take the place of Charles A. Bland. 

Mr. Cartwright gave a brief sketch of the condition 
of the traffic department as he found it, and reviewed 
the work of the department under his direction, showing 
a large amount of claims paid to members. Mr. Cart- 
wright pointed to the fact that the success of his de- 
partment in obtaining freight claims has been the means 
of a large number of outside concerns not previously 
connected with the association placing their claims in 
his hands. He cited several pieces of national and 
State legislation that have an intimate bearing upon 
the lumber industry and made several recommendations, 
all of which will be followed. 


Secretary Makes Brief Report. 


Secretary E. C. Harrell had no report other than a 
verbal statement of the affairs in his office. He re- 
viewed briefly the unfortunate conditions resulting from 
the actions of former Traffic Manager Bland, but said 
that the new traffic department was doubly efficient. 
He said that the condition of the treasury was as good as 
could be expected under existing conditions. . 

Several matters of importance came up and were 
referred to special committees, giving the incoming 
administration plenty of important work to begin busi- 
ness with. One of the most important of these matters 
was the paving block question. The members present 
appeared to feel that no more important matter exists 
for the lumberman today than this. Wood blocks, 
especially in such essentially lumber States as Georgia 
and Florida, is the one logical pavement, it was stated, 
but strange to say, there are so few wood block pave- 
ments in the two States as to be utterly inconsequential. 





E. C. HARRELL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
Reélected Secretary. 


The reasons were gone into at some length and it was 
the judgment of the members that the blame rests with 
the lumbermen for not looking after their interests 
better than to let the better organized substitute manu- 
facturers forge their way ahead of them. 

It was agreed that this is not a time to ery over 
spilled milk; that it is a condition and not a theory 
that confronts the lumbermen today, and that no matter 
what the reasons are for having so few wood pave- 
ments in Georgia and Florida the thing to do is speedily 
to correct this state of affairs. Several members related 
experiences in vainly trying to induce the officials of 
Jacksonville to permit a sample street to be laid with 
paving blocks in order to demonstrate the efficiency, low 
cost and generally satisfactory results of wood blocks. 
Mr. Waymer told how he and Secretary Harrell had 
not long since succeeded in obtaining some measure of 
publicity in one of the local papers in favor of wood 
block pavements, but he said that this was only a drop 
in the bucket and that a vigorous campaign should be 
kept up constantly. 

The work of the Southern Pine Association along this 
line was approved and plans were outlined for a further- 
ance of his sort of work in the local territory. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the time has passed to 
handle the politicians with kid gloves but that the time 
has come to make them see that it is to the interest 
of the public to make use of wood blocks in pavements. 
It is the cheapest and the most effectual pavement extant. 
Moreover, the wood grows in abundance locally and is 
the cheapest form of pavement known. The president 
was authorized to appoint a special committee to devise 
ways and means to exploit wood blocks especially in the 
larger cities of Jacksonville, Savannah and Tampa. 

The matter of alleged arbitrary inspection at the 
ports was brought up by the reading of a telegram 
from a member citing as a concrete instance the port 
inspection of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The complain- 
ant said that when his lumber left the mill it was with- 
out flaw, but during transportation to Jacksonville and 
in unloading the lumber was badly smashed up and much 


of it was thrown out. This raised the question as to 
whether or not it was better to insist on mill inspec- 
tion, One member said that he insists on mill inspection 
and obtains it by paying the inspectors’ expenses, which, 
he said, he has found to be a profitable investment. 
Several members related experiences of lumber leaving 
their mills in perfect condition and being damaged in 
transit and at the unloading dock at the port. This 
means rejections that cost the manufacturer big money. 
This matter will be probed by a special committee to 
be appointed for this purpose. 

A letter was read from the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, stating that the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture is try- 
ing to arrive at a better understanding of the lumber 
industry, and asking for an answer to three questions, 
as follows: 

To what extent should the market value of lumber be con- 
sidered in fixing freight rates? 

To what extent should freight rates differ on rough lumber, 
finished lumber and factory products, such as boxes, sash and 
doors ete.? 

Are freights lower on low grades than upper grades of 
lumber practicable or desirable and how should they be deter- 
mined? 

This letter was considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance to refer to a special committee, to be appointed. 

A letter was read from the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association enclosing a resolution adopted at 
San Francisco, stating that W. H. Parry, a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, advises that the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association represents an in 
dustry of the greatest moment to the American people 
and that the commission will be glad to confer with 
committees of lumber organizations at Chicago, July 
15, to formulate a statement regarding conditions in 
the lumber trade for presentation to the Federal Trade 
Commission. This news was happily received as it 
shows a disposition by the Government at last to probe 
the poor conditions of the lumber trade. President Jones 
will appoint a committee to attend this meeting. 

Immediately after the meeting a luncheon was held at 
the Seminole hotel. The next meeting of the association 
will be held June 26. 





COOPERAGE MAKERS REORGANIZE. 


Scope and Personnel of National Organization. In- 


creased—The Wooden Package Exploited. 





At the seventeenth annual convention of the National 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association recently 
held in Chicago that organization took on a new lease 
of life and largely increased its scope of usefulness to 
the slack cooperage trade by the adoption of a new 
constitution and by-laws and the enlargement of its 
aims and objects. 

In presenting the new constitution and by-laws for 
consideration by the association, the directors outlined 
the work of the organization in the first paragraph as 
follows: 


We recommend that the association reorganize on a 
basis that will permit of a larger usefulness in the manu 
facture and sale of slack cooperage material and barrels. 


The aim and objects sought are to show the consumer 
the desirability of the special wooden package and endeavor 
to increase the volume of barrels used. To that end, the 
membership of the new organization would be composed of 
manufacturers and jobbers of slack staves, heading, hoops 
and liners, with an associate membership of barrel manu 
facturers, machinery manufacturers catering to this trade, 
and soliciting freight agerts. * 

The directors indicated that the objects to be ob- 
tained would be to put the industry on a more practical 
and successful basis, to employ a secretary who will 
give all of his time to the working out of the problems 
of the cooperage manufacturers, and spread the gospel 
of reciprocity in all branches of the industry, teaching 
the consumer the value of a barrel as a protector of 
food products and a carrier that will deliver the goods. 

The new constitution and by-laws were adopted and 
the association has entered upon its larger field of work 
with bright prospects for increasing its membership and 
enlarging its sphere of usefulness. The new officers 
who will guide the destiny of the association during the 
coming year are as follows: 

President—George A. Booser, Corning, Ark. 

Vice president—-C. E. Murray, Decherd, Tenn. 

‘Treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Executive committee—A. B. Struthers, Romeo, Mich. ; 
F. S. Charlot, St. Louis, Mo.: George E. Wilson, Saginaw, 
Mich.: H. LL. La Nieve, Jonesboro, Ark.; C. L. Harrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

The executive committee has employed as secretary of 
the association John Lind, who is now in active charge 
of the work with headquarters at 701 Ellsworth Build- 
ing, Chieago. Mr. Lind was formerly field secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in which 
work he gained a knowledge of men and affairs that 
will be most valuable to the cooperage association in his 
work as its secretary. 

The annual meeting occupied three days and was one 
of the most profitable gatherings in the history of the 
association. The addresses made, the discussions par- 
ticipated ini, and the business transacted, all were of a 
nature calculated to place the cooperage business on a | 
better footing than ever before, 
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WHAT LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING. 





Three New Organizations Formed; Three Others Elect Officers—Hardwood Men to At- 
tend Convention in Chicago in a Body—Association Formed to Fight Fire. 


BALTIMORE RETAILERS ORGANIZE CLUB. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 25.—The retail lumbermen of 
Baltimore have followed the example of the wholesalers 
and formed an organization to be known as the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club. The officers elected for the first 
year are: 

President—George Poehlmann, of L. A. PoehImann & Sons. 

Vice president-—Benjamin Bayne, Lewis Waggner Company 

Secretary—G. R. Proudfoot, of Thomas Matthews & Son. 

Treasurer—John Geis, of John Geis & Co. 





The aims and purposes to be pursued by the retailers’ 
club are similar to those of the wholesalers: to bring 
better trade conditions and to establish closer relations 
between the members. The retail trade here has been 
far from satisfactory for some time, in fact, ever since 
the old organization was abandoned several years ago. 





MEMPHIS DELEGATION TO VISIT CHICAGO. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 25.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis held its regular semi-monthly meeting at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, May 22. Fifty-two mem- 
bers and guests were present. President Kadel was in 
the chair while the usual luncheon was served. 

Announcement was made by F. T. Dooley, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, that arrangements had 
been completed for the trip of the Memphis delegation 
to the annual of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, June 10 and 11, and that invitations 
had been extended to the members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in the Memphis terri- 
tory to join the Memphis delegation. 

R. L. Jurden and H. A. McCowen, of the recently 
formed Penrod Jurden & McCowen Company, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, were elected to active membership. 

The entertainment committee also announced that the 
dinner dance to be held at the Casino at Overton Park 
would be given June 4. This is intended for the lum- 
bermen and their friends and is an invitation affair. 
Refreshments will be served during the evening. 





ST. LOUIS LUMBERMEN TO PICNIC. 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 25.—The Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis will give its annual outing Thurs- 
day. The members of the association will go to Cedar 
Crest, St. Louis County, in automobiles, starting about 
11 a. m. and return about supper time. There will be 
baseball and other games. A chicken dinner will be 
served and a good time is expected. 


‘*‘KNOT GOLFERS’’ HOLD FIRST TOURNAMENT. 

NEw York, May 25.—The first tournament of the 
‘*Knot Golfers’’ was held at the Oakland Club course, 
Flushing, New York, last Tuesday. Twenty-four mem- 
bers participated in the event, the club privileges ex- 
tended to the golfers through the courtesy of Peter H. 
Moore. The day and course were ideal. Henry Cape 
was master of ceremonies and there was not the slightest 
ground for criticism. Mr. Cape has offered a season’s 
prize for the best score for the season’s tournament and 
each member in order to compete must play in at least 
five of the six tournaments. The winners on the 
eighteenth were as follows, the prizes being eight balls 
each: 

H. M. McDewell, first: A. C. Puddington, second; Henry 
Cape, third; R. U. Schaffer, fourth. 

The club has elected at this meeting 
Davis of the Cross, Austin 


the first honorary member. 
were: 


James Sherlock 
& Ireland Lumber Company 
Those taking part last Tuesday 


G. F. Herdling, G. P. Heddern, Sam E. Barr, T. M. 
Sizer, Clarence Meeks, R. Johnson Perrine, J. H. Gress, 
J. S. Carvalho, Gulian Ross, Peter H. Moore, H. M. Me- 


Dewell, A. C. Puddington, Arthur E. Lane, A. R. Carr, 
Henry Cape, William S. Van Clief, L. P. Rider, R. U. Shaf- 
fer, Russell Bickford, Guy Robinson, A. C. Crombie, H. V. 
Meeks, T. N. Nixon. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN ELECT. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 26.—Perhaps never have 
the members of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion enjoyed a finer banquet and program than that 
provided for them at the Peninsular Club, on Tuesday 
evening, May 25, at which about 75 members, their 
wives and guests were in attendance. 

The event began at 6:30 p. m. with a reception. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Winchester, Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. 
Lane, Mr. and Mrs. David Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Lockwood and Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Dudley constituted the 
receiving committee. 

At 7:30 o’clock guests took their seats at the tables 
to banquet. Following the banquet, William E. Vogel- 
sang, retiring president, called for the report of the 
nomination committee, which was unanimously adopted 
and the following officers were elected: 

President—Arthur Manning. 

First Vice-President—Robert K. Jardine. 

Second Vice-President—Walter C. Winchester. 

Secretary—Adrian Van Huelen. 

Treasurer—Glenn Fitzgibbons. 

Mr. Vogelsang then introduced Dean Francis S, White, 
of St. Mark’s Procathedral, as toastmaster of the 
evening. 

Edward A. Guest, humorist and poet of the Detroit 
Free Press, was the first speaker. In the main Mr. 
Guest’s part on the program was the recitation of many 
original poems, which expressed wonderfully the clear, 
beautiful philosophy of life which he holds. 

United States Senator William Alden Smith followed 
Mr. Guest with a talk on ‘‘Extemporaneous.’’ Rev. 


Alfred W. Wishart, of the Fountain Street Baptist 
church, also spoke. 

Following the banquet the diners repaired to the ball 
room of the club, where the remainder of the evening was 
spent in dancing. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
evening were: William L. Fassett, Frank B. Lane, and 
Robert K. Jardine. 


TOLEDO CLUB DINES. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, May 24.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s 
Club, a social organization, enjoyed a six o’clock dinner 
at the Boody House recently. Practically all the whole- 
sale and retail concerns in the city were represented and 
many travelers were in attendance. Business wan 
‘*taboo’’ and nobody talked shop. Some good talkers 
were present who delivered interesting addresses, many 
of them being of a’ personal character. There was 
plenty of good humor and everybody had a fine time. 
These dinners will be given once each month by the 
organization. 


NEW FIRE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 25.—Owners of timberlands in 
eastern Kentucky are taking great interest in the organ- 
ization of fire protection societies, the latest acquisition, 
the Lewis County Fire Protective Association, formed 
at Vanceburg last week with L. C. Beirne, president; 
W. T. Barrett, secretary and Charles Hammond, treas- 
urer, all of Vanceburg. The acreage represented by the 
initial membership is 21,000. 

The association was formed to codperate with like 
organizations in other counties in efforts to reduce the 
damage being done by fires in the forests of the eastern 
part of the State; to secure the conviction of persons 
who, through ecarlessness or malice, cause fires; and to 
take all other precautions to protect the great areas of 
timber. 

The Eastern Forest Fire Association, composed of 
timberland owners and operators in Letcher, Pike, Knott 
and Floyd counties, cf Kentucky, and Wise and Dickin- 
son counties, Virginia, will meet in Jenkins, Ky., June 
20, for the purpose of interesting timberland owners of 
all Eastern Kentucky and Western Virginia in the fire 
protection movement. This meeting was originally sched- 
uled to be held May 25, but was postponed. 











WILL SPEAK ON CLUB’S VALUE. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 25.—The second weekly 
luncheon gathering of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
today was as encouraging to the new administration as 
the first, and the move promises to be permanent. The 
oceasion was purely social, time not being taken even 
to select delegates to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago next 
month. Several of the club members are members of 
the National association and have decided to attend irre- 
spective of any official designation and it may be that 
the club will let it go at that. 

The club’s president, Frank K. Rodman, has accepted 
an invitation to address the convention, and will talk 
on the value of club organization, with particular bear- 
ing on the work of his own club. 

A. H. Engler, secretary and chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, had nothing definite to report con- 
cerning the June picnic, but the arrangements are ex- 
pected to be complete in another week. 





CALIFORNIA CLUBS HOLD JOINT SESSION. 

Lopi, CaL., May 17.—In accordance with an arrange- 
ment made by a committee of the Central California 
Lumbermen’s Club, consisting of H. M. Smith, G. L. 
Meissner and R. 8S. Fuller, a joint session was held here 
on Saturday last of members of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club and the Central California Lumber- 
men’s Club, at the Hotel Lodi. Sixty-six members of 
both organizations participated in what was strictly a 
social affair. A luncheon was given in the hotel at 
12:30 o’clock, the toastmaster being Hilliard E. Welch, 
president of the Bank of Lodi, who was introduced by 
Mr. Meissner. Throughout the luncheon vocal and in- 
strumental numbers were rendered by Fred Setzer and 
Miss Mildred Smith. F. O. Hale, mayor of Lodi, made 
the welcoming address on behalf of the city and Burton 
A. Towne, president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Northern San Joaquin County, spoke for the interests 
which that organization represents. Responses were 
made by H. S. Williamson, president of the Sacramento 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club; W. B. Dean, also of the Sac- 
ramento Valley Club, and Karl A. Gotshall, president of 
the Central California Lumbermen’s Club. George M. 
Steele, a prominent attorney of Lodi, made an inter- 
esting address, full of illuminating anecdotes, that was 
received with much enthusiasm. After the luncheon 
automobiles took the members about the Lodi section 
and visitors were shown the advantages of this district 
and its improvements. 

The Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, through its 
secretary, E. T. Robie, has invited the Central California 
Lumbermen’s Club and the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club to meet with the Sacramento club at Sac- 
ramento, Saturday, June 19, and has promised a very 
interesting and instructive program. This meeting will 
discuss, among other matters, ‘‘ Collections and Interest 
Charges.’’ A coneatenation is among the probabilities 
for the joint meeting on June 19 and the regular busi- 


— 


ness of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club will be 
held on that date, when matters of importance wiii be 
taken up. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD MEN ORGANIZ». 


San Francisco, Cau., May 22.—The various redwood 
lumber manufacturing and timber owning interes's of 
California are finding common ground in the newly 
organized California Redwood Association. Under the 
name of this organization membership was obtained in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in San Francisco last week. A. B. Was. 
tell, secretary of the Redwood Statistical Bureau, is act- 
ing as secretary of the new organization, which to date 
embraces in its membership the following redwood man- 
ufacturing concerns: Hobbs, Wall & Co., Bayside Lun. 
ber Company; Little River Redwood Company; Eel River 
Redwood Company; Elk River Redwood Company; Ham- 
mond Lumber Company; Pacific Lumber Company; Glen 
Blair Redwood Company; Mendocino Lumber Company; 
Union Lumber Company; Northwestern Redwood Com. 
pany; and the Navarro Lumber Company. 








TELLS AIMS OF LUMBERMEN. 


To Pay Living Wages—Conserve Forests—Reduce 
Waste—Make Only Reasonable Profits. 


Houston, TEx., May 21.—At a meeting of the Hous- 
ton Rotary Club on May 20 Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, delivered 
an interesting address on ‘‘The Inside and Out of the 
Lumber Industry.’’ This address was one of a series 
of practical talks on pertinent subjects that are being 
made before the Rotary Club by men in various lines 
of business. 

Stating that he wanted to bring before his audience 
a consideration of what the people looked to the lumber 
business for and what the lumber business expects from 
the general public, Mr. Kendall said: 

To the popular mind the lumber industry, from any view- 
point, spells ‘‘trust.” The idea of intricate and far-reach- 
ing organization, of powerful interests, the octopus with 
grasping tenacles reaching into every home and taking its 
toll from employee and customer alike, has been so firmly 
grounded in the minds of the American a. that to 
dispel it will require years of widest publicity. The facts 
are these: There are 46,000 sawmills in the United States 
with a maximum sawing capacity of 45,000,000,000 board 
feet per annum. Of these sixteen is the maximum number 
owned and operated under one management. The maxi- 
mum production of the largest lumber producing unit is 
600,000,000, feet per annum, or 1.3 percent of the total 
maximum output. 


The structure of the lumber business is so simple, 
Mr. Kendall said, that its very simplicity creates sus- 
picion of something behind, and the foreground of fact 
is overlooked. 

To give his hearers some idea of the magnitude of 
the lumber business as compared with other lines of in- 
dustry, Mr. Kendall said: 

The lumber business employs more workers than any 
other industry in the United States and ranks third in the 
amount of capital invested. It produces a product annually 
valued at_ $2,750,000,000, about 80 percent of which is 
represented by labor. 

Pursuing this line of thought Mr. Kendall said that 
the lumber industry of Texas, alone, supports more than 
600,000 people, employing one in every six of the total 
population of that State. He said that the people have 
a right to demand from the lumber manufacturer these 
four things: 

First, that he pay a living wage to his employees; second, 
that he study conservation of the forests and minimize the 
waste of the product; third, that he make a_ standard 
product suitable for the market; fourth, that he confine 
his profit to a reasonable figure. N 

Mr. Kendall said that no set of men appreciate more 
fully than do the lumber manufacturers the necessity 
of paying living wages and that the lumberman knows 
that his business is in better hands if he can raise the 
planes of his employees’ living and extend their knowl- 
edge. 

He then referred to the forest situation in Texas and 
urged the necessity of a revision of the taxing system 
that would permit timber owners to pay the bulk of 
their taxes when the timber is manufactured. } 

In return for the demands made upon the lumber in- 
dustry Mr. Kendall said that the lumbermen expects 
something from the people: 

First, he expects assistance in the matter of conservation; 
second, a fair consideration of wood and its uses; third, 
a belief in the industry; fourth, reasonable profits. 


He thought Texas should protect the interests of its 
citizens by passing conservation laws similar to those of 
European countries and that it should devise some scheme 
of taxation that would permit private individuals or 
companies to hold land suitable for reforestation for 4 
long period, thereby insuring the life of the industry. 

Diseussing the question of substitutes, Mr. Kendall 
said: 


With the growth of wood substitutes and the absence 
of aggressive publicity on the part of the lumber manufa¢- 
turer, wood has been given a bad name. It is true that 
there are many avenues in. which wood has been used 
that were not at all suitable or economically correct, but 
on the other hand, many of the claims of the substitute 
manufacturer are not only unjust to the producer of lum- 
ber but to the user of structural material. It is true that 
wood burns, but’ the contents of a steel stove or concrete 
building will:burn. It is true that wood rots, but iron rusts 
and cement crumbles. It is true that in many cases w0' 
construction has not shown the expected durability, but 
investigation has determined that wood construction was 
not given the care or consideration that other forms © 
construction were given, either at the time of_ building 
or thereafter.- It is a peculiar fact that the hardest fight 
to introduce wood block paving has been in the cities whose 
prosperity depends on the prosperity of the wood usi- 
ness. The cities of London, New York and Berlin have de- 
termined that yellow pine blocks are the best obtainable 
paving, but the cities of Houston and New Orleans are 
backward in their use. Before listening to the cry of woot 
substitutes, give wood a fair chance and equal considera 
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tion, not only as a matter of public welfare but of selfish 
interest. 

. closing Mr. Kendall impressed upon his audience 
the necessity of appreciation of the fact by the people 
that the interests of the lumbermen are their interests 
and asked the pertinent questions: 

low many of you have ever given wood every considera- 
tion when it was in competition with its substitutes? How 
many of you either intentionally or unintentionally have 
said or done something to injure the cause of wood or ‘the 


lumber business without giving, ‘it even the consideration 
of your own personal interests? 





WOOD CALLED BEST LIFE-PRESERVER. 


Giant Liner Strews Decks with Lumber When Pene- 
trating Zone of Submarine Warfare. 


Boston, MASs., May 25.—When the White Star liner 
Adriatic, the largest esi now left in the Atlantic 
service, sailed from Liverpool for the United States re- 
cently a large quantity of lumber was strewn about its 
hurricane deck both fore and aft to provide floating 
material in ease the vessels should be sunk by German 
submarines. The lesson of recent marine disasters 
teaches that loose pieees of lumber are the very best life- 
preservers; since they are always ready for use, won’t go 
down with the ship and their buoyancy lasts almost in- 
definitely. In the case of the Lusitania holocaust, 
according to the steamship officials, several lives were 
saved by wooden fittings that floated free from the decks 
when the big ship went down, and if lumber had been 
provided on the decks as has been done on the Adriatic 
the loss of life would probably have been considerably 
reduced. 

The use of quantities of lumber as an auxiliary to a 
steamship’s lifesaving equipment is said to be a new 
departure for the big transatlantic liners, but likely to 
be adopted quite generally in case the safety of mer- 
chantmen from attack by hostile submarines and bel- 
ligerent warships can not be guaranteed. In this event 
there will be opened up a comparatively new field, some- 
what limited, of course, for American lumber merchants. 
The quality of the lumber is not important, a light, soft 
wood like spruce and white pine being preferable. One 
suggestion is that the big liners should carry deckloads 
of American lumber on their trips to the European ports, 
thus helping out in the present acute shortage of tonnage, 
and on their return trips bring back enough of the poorer 
sticks to provide for a possible emergency and yet leave 
room for another deckload on the ensuing voyage from 
an American port. 


FAVOR USE OF HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


Women’s League, After Investigation, Reports Wood 
Proper Flooring for Schools and Gymnasiums. 





Boston, Mass., May 24.—The Women’s Municipal 
League, in a report on the building needs of the public 
scheol centers just made public, goes on record strongly 
in favor of hardwood flooring in the public schools of 
the city. ‘The league’s committee on schoolhouse con- 
struction and equipment declares that its investigations 
prove that the very best floor in public schools, including 
the assembly halls and gymnasiums, is a hardwood floor, 
the boards running lengthwise of the room. Facts were 
gathered from consultation with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, with prominent architects, school principals and 
school center managers, and from study of conditions in 
the schools. 

The league also recommends that the seats and desks 
be placed on wooden skids so that they may be moved 
about the room, permitting that the floor be cleared 
when desired for dancing, physical culture or games, in- 
stead of being fixed immovable on metal bases. ‘‘ Mov- 
able furniture may be considered almost an essential of 
evening center use,’’? the report asserts. 

Movable partitions wherewith the large assembly halls 
may be divided into smaller classrooms also are recom- 
mended. Light wooden partitions which run on an over- 
head track like a sort of barn door are suggested as the 
type which possesses the most advantages. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS. 





Club Presidents Will Speak at Hardwood Convention in Chicago — Organization Starts 
Campaign to Increase Membership. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 

June 8, 9—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Semiannual meeting. 
June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 

cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 
June 22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Asociation, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


June 26—Georgia+Florida Saw Mill Association, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Monthly meeting. 


July 13-15—National Coopers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Summer meeting. 


June 25, 29—Northern White Cedar Association, Beaudette, 
Minn. Annual meeting. 


August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 
Cone 21- gta ga Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
nnual meetin 
aR nnn nn 


SOUTHERN DELEGATES PREPARE FOR CHICAGO 
CONVENTION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 26.—A new feature of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association meeting in Chicago 
June 10 and 11 is to be talks by presidents of the vari- 
ous local lumber clubs affiliated with the National. H. 
E. Kline, president of the Louisville Hardwood Club, 
is one of those who have been asked to speak. Giving 
the local organizations a place in the meeting is ex- 
pected to add considerably to the interest. 

The Louisville hardwood representatives will probably 
be joined here by lumbermen from Nashville, Tenn., 
and Mobile, Ala., who have indicated that they will meet 
the local delegation and make the trip from Louisville 
together. Several special cars will probably be needed 
to handle the crowd which will leave here. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET. 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., May 25.—Retail lumbermen are 
much interested in the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Kentucky State League of Local Building & Loan 
Associations, which will be held at the Henry Watter- 
son Hotel Thursday. Among the speakers will be the 
following: 

K. V. Haymaker, Defiance, Ohio, “The Building Association 
as an Institution: Its Field and Its Mission.’ 

Henry S. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, editor of the American 
Building Association Néits, “Possibilities of the Building and 
Loan Association Movement in the Southern States.” 

Lewis L. Rankin, Columbus, Ohio, president of the Inter- 
national Congress of Local Buiiding & Loan Association, 
“Some Thoughts from the International Congress.” 

Herman F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, secretary of the 
United States League of Local Building & Loan Asso- 
ciations, and Mark T. Rider, of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois League, are also on the program. 

J. P. Will, jr., local retailer, is on the committee of 
local men who have charge of the entertainment. 





NEWBORN CANADIAN BODY ELECTS. 


ToroNTO, ONT., May 24.—A meeting of the recently 
incorporated Lumbermen’s Safety Association to effect 
a permanent organization was held in Ottawa May 12. 
The following officers and directors were elected: 

President—H. I. Thomas, Toronto. 

Vice President—W. FE. Bigwood, Toronto. 

Secretary—F. W. Wegenast, Toronto. 

Directors—H. I. 'Thomas, Sir Henry K. Egan, W. E. Big- 
yo Gus C. Edwards, George Gordon, B. McLadilin and 
J. A. Gillies. 


TO FIX QUARTERLY MEETING DATES. 
OsHKOSH, WIs., May 26.—The meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has been definitely set for June 4 at the 
offices of the organization in this city. Dates will be 
selected for the quarterly meeting to be held in this city 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS (INC.) 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


late in July. The advertising committee will meet on 
the same day and a special traffic committee, which was 
named recently to investigate the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a traffic department in connection with the work 
— association, will report on its findings and action 
taken, 


RECRUITING ITS STRENGTH NUMERICALLY. 


A movement born of a debate at the last annual meet 
ing of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association took concrete form recently in action by 
President Bayne of that organization in setting aside 
Wednesday, May 19, as ‘‘get-away day.’’ This was 
designed as a campaign to increase the numerical 
strength of the association among dealers of the State 
not yet enrolled in its membership. Delegates were 
appointed in various sections of the State to make a 
concerted effort to secure the active codperation of those 
without the fold. 

The movement, while started on ‘‘ get-away day,’’ is 
yet active, and will be for months. Beginning in a 
modest way on the 19th inst., thirty-one new members 
were secured in one day and Secretary G. W. Jones has 
their applications with the accompanying necessary 
funds. No spectacular effort was made to secure mem- 
bership, but those engaged in the campaign put quietly 
before prospective members the advantages of the asso- 
ciation in its traffic and legal departments, its buyers’ 
guide, bureau of information, mutual insurance and 
other activities of the association past, present and pros- 
pective. The indications are that the campaign will 
result in a great strengthening of numbers of the organ- 
ization with a corresponding increase in its influence 
for good. 








ACTIVITIES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange for June will be 
something out of the ordinary and a large attendance 
is expected. Instead of being held in the Exchange 
Rooms it will follow a supper at Kugler’s, at 6:30 p. m. 
There will be a proposed change in the by-laws to con- 
sider, and in addition to the routine- business the meet- 
ing will be addressed by E. A. Sterling, secretary of -the 
Forest Products Federation, who will talk on the ‘‘ Rea- 
sons for a National Movement Favoring the Use of 
Lumber, as Promulgated by the Forest Products Fed- 
eration.’’ 





J. M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Company, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of salesmen of eastern 
Pennsylvania, is too busy selling cypress to have much 
time for the club just now, but announces that another 
meeting will be held next month, at which time the club 
expects to get well launched in its work. 





The Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association has de- 
cided to hold its summer meeting at the Kittatinny 
House at the Delaware Water Gap again this year, as 
all hands enjoyed the place so much last summer. The 
meet will be on July 14 and 15, and a large attendance 
is expected. 


CELEBRATES OPENING OF NEW QUARTERS. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 22.—Last night the opening 
night smoker of the Metropolitan Lumbermen’s Club 
was held in the club rooms on the top floor of the new 
Stuart Building, in celebration of the opening of the 
new quarters. The entertainment surpassed anything 
heretofore attempted by the club and the committee set 
a record for an enjoyable evening. As each guest en- 
tered he was tagged with a card bearing his name in 
large ietters and handed a program of the evening’s 
entertainment appropriately printed on a Washington 
cedar shingle. The club rooms were crowded with sev- 
eral hundred club members and their guests. Refresh- 
ments were served during the entire evening and an ex- 
cellent program of vaudeville entertainment comprised 
of sketches from the leading vaudeville houses of the 
city was highly enjoyed. 








‘‘SAFETY FIRST’’ SLOGANS FOR LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The yellow pine advisory committee of Industrial 
Young Men’s Christian Associations suggests that the 
following ‘‘safety first’? slogans which have been pre- 
pared by the National Manufacturers’ Association could 
well be printed in attractive form and placed in con- 
spicuous places in mills and camps and that it would also 
be well for lumber concerns to arrange with moving pic- 
ture houses to make slides and display these slogans fre- 
quently in connection with the ‘‘movies’’ 


Safety first is first aid to the uninjured. 

It is better to be careful than crippled: 

— down accidents, or they'll —_ you down. 

Carelessness first means safety 1 

Acquire the safety habit; itisa habit that will never injure 
you. 

Any fool can take a chance, but, it takes brains to be careful. 

“Hands off” means ‘ ‘fingers on.’ 

Look ’way down the track and see your finish. Is it ripe 
old age through safety first, or sudden death through care 
lessness ? 

Quit shaking hands with death and get acquainted with 
safety first: 

Safety first is the best insurance you can get, both for your- 
self and for your family. 

Stop taking chances; it’s better to have your a say: 
“How do you do?’ than: “How natural he looks 
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INCREASING THE EXPORTATION OF DOUGLAS FIR. — 


Problems for Solution by an Exploitation Bureau—Foreign Lumbermen Uninformed on This Wood—How European 
Markets Are Now Supplied—Needs of the Overseas Trade for Exporters’ Study. 


The announcement that D. E. Skinner, president of the 
Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakeley and Seattle, 
Wash., has attained success in his efforts to establish 
the Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Bureau comes 
at an opportune time, and this bureau is one of the most 
promising enterprises that could be launched perma 
nently to relieve the west coast industry of those depress 
ing conditions that have marked the last few years. 

Association and advertising work will undoubtedly re- 
sult in a more correct knowledge of Douglas fir in the 
world’s markets than is now the case. The bureau should 
also lead to a fuller knowledge of the goods with which 
it has to compete. By making available to shippers local 
market requirements, as regards finished sizes, grades, 
ete., shipped from other countries a considerable part 
of the trade that Norway and Sweden now hold will be 
diverted to the United States. 

A word of warning may be given to the west Coast 
shippers in regard to taking advice and going after busi- 
ness through means of data or names of prospects col- 
lected by—to say the least—amateurish means. Dealers 
in one class of goods are being approached respecting 
goods altogether beyond their ordinary routine, which 
ean only result in amusement at first, then damage as it 
will get round the trade, and the real buyers of goods 
offered will see in it an attempt to pass them and steal 
their trade, and an act they will naturally resent. Ports 
are shown as of the first magnitude that are only of a 
much lower order, shelving is termed flooring, and such 
like. 

That buyers need education as to Douglas fir is ap- 
parent from the printed records of Europe, South Africa 
and Australia, in which countries it is looked upon as 
much inferior in strength to longleaf pine (usually 
spoken of in the places named as pitch pine), is con- 
sidered as difficult to work as that material, is classed 
as of the same weight, is recorded as badly behaved in 
seasoning and as resistant to creosoting or other pre- 
servative treatment. 

Tests recently made public show Douglas fir is one of 
the strongest softwoods in use. The matter of ease in 
working can not be dogmatized upon, as so much de- 
pends on the grade and growth, but its lesser resin con- 
tent justifies the statement that taken ‘‘full and bye’’ 
it is a kinder working wood than many of the hard 
pines. 

In the latest published standard works of reference 
(‘‘Timker,’’? by J. R. Baterden, and ‘‘Wood,’’ by G. 
S. Boulger), much injustice is done to the wood under 
discussion, and as these books have a wide circulation 
and are relied upon by users the bureau will have a 
wide field to cover in correcting the wrong impressions 
disseminated by these works. 

In the works cited it is stated that ‘‘good Oregon 
pine (i. e. Douglas fir) is not such sound, strong wood as 
good pitch pine; it is more variable in character and 
it is doubtful if it will weather as well—we have not 
sufficient experience to say. Some of the logs open out 
a good deal after lying in the sun, being much more 
liable to this defect than either pitch pine or Baltic.’’ 
The writer of the present article has probably seen as 
much of pitch pine, Baltic red and Douglas fir as Mr. 
Baterden, and has gathered the impression that fir does 
develop seasoning checks more than the other two woods, 
but such opening out is much more superficial, and by 
no means so deep as its rivals. Cup and ring shakes 
are not so usual in the export cargoes received in En- 
rore. The passages quoted have led to the prevalent 
opinion in foreign markets that fir lumber (deals, joists, 
boards ete.) are all very prone to check—which is not 
the case whatever may be true of sawn big timbers. And 
by giving proper attention to storage of the larger sizes 
the writer has had no trouble with quite a quantity of 
sawn timber handled. 

The references to creosoting are rather extensive and 
give a very bad black eye to the west coast product, 
which is unwarranted, the methods used in treating being 
at fault. Quoting from Mr. Baterden will make this 
clear: ‘‘Some Oregon logs were tanked with Baltic red 
(Pinus sylvestris—a hard pine, low in resin content— 
present writer’s comment); the latter took in nearly 
eleven pounds of crecsote a cubic foot, while the maxi- 
mum for the Oregon was only two and three-fourths 
pounds, and the same thing applies to thin planks. On 
several occasions the author has made careful comparisons 
in creosoting this timber and has got seven to nine pounds 
creosote a cubic foot into pitch pine (i. e. Pinus palustris, 
or longleaf yellow pine), which has been air-drying for 
about three months, while Oregon logs dried under the 
same conditions and for the same period and subjected to 
the same pressure in the cylinders along with the pitch 
pine rarely took in more than three pounds and many of 
them not three pounds per cubic foot, and retanking and 
repressing made no appreciable difference in the quantity 
rejected.’’ The text then goes on to a reply obtained 
from the manager of the tie department of one of the 
principal American railways, who stated: ‘‘We have found 
it next to impossible to treat Douglas fir satisfactorily 
after it had been seasoned, and for this reason we have 
adopted the treatment of it while it is still green, or just 
taken out of the water * * * and we find no difficulty 
in getting ten to sixteen pounds a cubic foot into the 
wood.’’ The author of ‘‘Timber’’ is very fair in 
recording variations from his experience—but he puts 
a footnote nullifying any favorable references, which 
reads: ‘‘It should be noted, however, that in America 
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the timber is generally treated in the round log, which 
contains a much larger proportion of sap than the 
squared timber sent to the English market, and so will 
more readily take in creosote; but Mr. David Allerton, 
of the American Creosoting Corporation, has by a dif- 
ferent treatment got ten to twelve pounds oil a cubic 
foot into square timber.’’ 


A Bureau Necessary to Correct False Impressions. 


By proper methods of treatment as set out by Mr. 
O. M. P. Goss, engineer to the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, using low pressures and 
low temperatures (boiling under a vacuum) no difficulty 
is experienced in getting the required amount of oil 
into the wood and the existing European plants do not 
eall for any alterations to adapt the correct formulas. 
A bureau is necessary to correct the false ideas as same 
are held by users (the railway companies, Government 
engineers ete.) and importers have very little influence 
on them. The goods pass from the selling agents to 
the importers, from importers to creosoting contractors 
and from the latter to the consumers, who, in common 
with all officials, are more inclined to take seriously in- 
formation from an association than from an individual 
firm. Individuals are looked upon as having axes to 
grind, while a bureau is accepted as a reliable source 
of information. 

A leading European trade paper, whose editor has a 
good knowledge of west Coast products, gives them such 
publicity as the volume of trade calls for among his 
readers, and probably gives twenty lines a month thereto 
as good measure. If the volume of trade warranted it he 
would fill the paper as readily as not with west Coast 
matter. That paper recently printed the following notice 
of arrival at an English port of the ‘‘ Full rigged French 
ship Thiers * * * loaded at deep water jetties in 
Seattle with Columbian pine cut in the wonderful virgin 
forests of British Columbia where trees run up as straight 
and true as a shaft for 300 feet and more.’’ 

And that about approximates (geographically and 
otherwise) the real knowledge of Douglas fir now pos- 
sessed by the average European users. Some of the im- 
porting houses have a moderate knowledge of the west 
coast products, but not many, and the efforts to increase 
their use are not at all energetic as brokers and selling 
agents naturally follow the lines of least resistance, seek- 
ing quite properly to do business with the best known 
and quickest selling goods. 

The export bureau should eventually demonstrate to 
its members the error of the prevalent belief that the 
export market will take only the clear flitches and the 
best of the log. It will be found that possibly 60 per- 
cent of the mill make can be placed abroad at satis- 
factory prices, instead of say the 30 percent now ex- 
ported. To a practical man a description of the Euro- 
pean stands will convey more than an attempt to con- 
trast grade for grade. Given the height, diameter, de- 
scription of growth ete. a very good estimate can be 
made of the yield. 

The Baltic red (Pinus sylvestris), as already noted, 
belongs to the hard pines. It is about the same as 
Douglas fir in resin content, weight and moisture, 
though probably not quite so stiff as Douglas fir; a little 
lower in modulus of rupture and stress at elastic limits, 
higher in resistance to shear; does not carry as high a 
proportion of dense summer wood and is somewhat closer 
grained and in consequence is rather better to work 
than fir, though when properly seasoned the difference in 
appearance of finished goods should be nil; ease of 
working almost equal. ; 

The trees average about 80 to 90 feet, by 20 to 24 
inches in diameter (extreme 140 feet by 5 feet) and 
shed their branches one-third from the ground. 

The Baltic white (Picea excelsa, Norway spruce) is, 
like all spruce, inferior to the red in strength, weight 
ete. It grows about the same height, rather more 
slender and carries its limbs lower down, consequently 
has more knots and is much more difficult to work on 
that account. 

Both the red and white from the Baltic and White 
Sea are straight grained, tough and elastic; conclusions 
as to the amount of clear lumber gotten, and dimensions 
of the cut, ean readily be drawn from the descripticns 
given. 


Alteration of Export Grading of Douglas Fir Necessary. 


In all probability the export grading of Douglas fir 
will have to be altered or extended. The European prac- 
tice (St. Lawrence also in some products) is to grade 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth in both red and 
white. Many mills go beyond these in red, making in- 
ferior fifth, Wrack, sixth, inferior sixth and Torrak— 
ten grades of red in all. This close grading corrects 
in some respects the drawbacks to the usual practice of 
getting the greatest (sawn) cubical contents from the 
log, without respect to grade or dimensions. Very little 
beyond 3 by 11 is eut, and not over much of that. 

A very large quantity of European godds (also Cana 
dian spruce) consists of unsorted quality, being middle 
grades in one, highest and lowest out, and Paragraph 
121 of the West Coast standard classification comes very 
close to this grade. The following are copies of con- 
tracts made (a year or two ago, since when all goods 
have materially advanced) and show the prices and con- 
ditions applying to two of the cheapest stocks handled: 


From Riga. C. 1. F, 
2x11 u/s (unsorted) white, 14/15 foot average length.. .$23.50 
2x 9 u/s (unsorted) white, 18/19 foot average length... 21.40 
2x 9 u/s (unsorted) white, 14/15 foot average length... 21.00 
2x 5 u/s (unsorted) white, 13/14 foot average length... 17.50 


14%2x 6 and 7 (unsorted) white, 14/18 foot average length 18.50 
All per M feet B. M. Freight equals $3.75 per M. 


From Narva. F. 0. B, 


3x11 u/s (unsorted) red, 14/15 feet average length.....$20.00 
1 to 3x9 (unsorted) red, 11/12 feet average length..... 18.50 


% to 3x7 and 8 red (unsorted), 13/14 feet average length 15.5C 

% to 3x6 red (unsorted), 14/15 feet average length.... 15.00 

% to 3x5/5% red (unsorted), 15/16 feet average length.. 13.25 

4 inch red (unsorted), 13/14 feet average length...... 12.00 
From Sundswall. 


1x6 to 9, 6th red and white (6 to 8-ft. lengths at 2/3).  st5.83 

(This grade consisting of both pine and spruce in one parcel, 
analogous to “hemlock admitted” or “fir common, boards and 
shiplap,” grading paragraphs 117-119.) 

Contracts for all the above specify ‘‘ All to be 70/80 
percent square edged and guaranteed free of soft rot.’’ 
It may be emphasized that these are cheap goods. 

The impression that the greater part of the European 
trade is low priced can be easily shown as incorrect, by 
consideration of the average value of imports. Great 
Britain absorbs 50 percent of the total soft wood ship- 
ments to Europe from all sources and her figures are 
quite representative of the trade in general. 

The total European movement of soft woods is about 
10,000,000,000 feet b. m. annually, excluding the do- 
mestic trade of any producing country and pit props 
and pit wood also. 

f this Great Britain took 557,395,800 feet b. m. 
hewn, 3,981,682,200 feet sawn and dressed, the whole 
value being over $140,000,000. The average import 
values as given by such returns in 1913 were: Hewn 
timber, $37.86 ¢. i. f. a thousand feet; sawn ete. tim- 
ber, $25.35 ¢. i. f. a thousand feet. The freight will 
average around $7. The lowest value f. o. b. will be 
$7 a thousand and the highest about $80 a thousand. 


Sources of Supply in 1912. 


A leading London brokerage house shows the sources 
of supply to that port in 1912: Russia, 49 percent; 
Seandinavia (Sweden and Norway), 27 percent; Canada 
and the United States, 23 percent, and notes the fact 
that, as compared with the 1904 figures, Canada and the 
United States shipments decreased 8 percent; Scandi- 
navia, 6 percent; while the goods from Russia increased 
17 percent. This authority also shows the average Lon- 
don import cost for 1913 as $25.10 a thousand and a 
steady increase in such price during 1908 to 1913, total- 
ing’ $3.40 a thousand. Part of this increase is due to 
higher freights, as Russian trade has gained by in- 
ereased shipments from more distant ports (the White 
Sea and Siberia) rather than by heavier shipments from 
the more adjacent Baltic ports, but this will only ac- 
count for about $1.50 a thousand, and the balance of 
the higher costs is actual increase in price paid for 
goods. This rise in value is scheduled to go on as 
Russia was considering the necessity of greater taxation 
of stumpage before the war; what levies had then been 
made did not suffice to pay for the rather meager forestry 
service given, and the indications point to a total tax of 
nearly $3.50 a thousand in the immediate future. 

The effect of the fierce competition between the plan- 
ing mills and the wood pulp industry for the smaller 
logs is bound to make itself strongly apparent in prices 
in the next year or two; up to the present it has shown 
more in white than red, the difference between the rela- 
tive values of each sort having fallen, and the result 
will show not only in Europe but in South Africa and 
Australia, principally by a rise in the prices of planed 
goods. Russia doubled her exports in four years ( 1910 
to 1913) of wood pulp and pulpwood, and the United 
States imported from northern Europe 482,901,199 
pounds wood pulp, mostly dutiable, in 1913, which was 
probably equal to 1,000,000 cords of pulpwood, so the 
ultimate effects in the batten prices (say 2x6 and under) 
and narrow planed boards are bound to be most marked. 
This will be a direct benefit to Douglas fir, western spruce 
and hemlock in their natural markets as well as else- 
where. 

The average f. o. b. value of the about 35,000,000 
feet b. m. pine deals (Pinus strobus, white pine of the 
United States, called in Europe yellow or red pine) 
Canada shipped to the United Kingdom in 1913 was 
over $36 a thousand. The spruce and other deals to- 
taled 228,000,000 feet b. m., average value exceeding $20. 

The United States shipments to Europe generally for 
1913 totaled 429,210 M feet, b. m., hewn and sawn, valued 
at $9,206,166, which gives an average of $21.44 per thou- 
sand; also 742,574 M feet, b. m., of sawn lumber 
(boards, planks, deals ete.), valued at $24,984,658, giv 
ing an average of $33.65 per thousand. These figures are 
shown by the Government figures of exports and imports 
of the United States, consequently would appear as 
f: 0. b. values. . 

The battens and boards that are used for conversion 
to packing case goods will average over $20 c. i. f. 10 
the United Kingdom, on about $3.50 freight. 

Plenty of Work for Bureau. 

All these prove that the export bureau has plenty of 
scope to help its members expert goods of lower grades 
than have hitherto been exported and at better prices 
than they have fetched elsewhere. If Douglas fir ca? 
compete on a 55-cent rate against southern pine at & 
25-cent rate in the middle West, the differential of $9 
thus shown on lower relative f. o. b. prices should prove 
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the export market is open to assault more than has hith- 
erto been thought. 

The Pacific coast is the natural source of supply for 
the Orient and Australia. As regards China the western 
States (Washington and Oregon) have a grip on the 
market that can only grow stronger. The statistics of 
the last ten years show that out of the total shipment 
from the two States named to the Orient and Oceania 
China and Japan took 44 percent—nearly all of which 
went to China only. The British Columbia figures show 
only 17% percent to China and Japan—mostly to Japan 
Now British Columbia is wondering why her Australian 
trade is only 20 percent in 1914 of that she had in 
1910. The average values are again instructive. United 
States lumber exports to Australia f. 0. b. average over 
$16.50, to Japan $14, and to China, $10. It is apparent 
that the United States has consolidated and extended its 
trade to Australia as much by its ability to market the 
lower grades in China as by any other means. And 
China properly exploited can absorb far more than any 
uninstructed person could imagine. Australia probably 
is the highest priced market in the world, while 
China is the opposite, so the two markets are very neces- 
sary complements of each other. At first glance it 
would almost look as though the domestic and China 
trades will expand beyond the Australian market—in 
which case there would be a surplus of uppers and 
paucity of lower grades, the reverse of the present posi- 
tion. The question then arises how far the United States 
can increase sales to Australia, which is soon answered. 

Sweden and Norway have to pay a higher freight than 
the western States, being $15 as against $12 normal 
respectively. Insurance is higher. The time of transit 
is nearly twice as long, entailing a greater loss of in- 
terest and more chance of depreciation en voyage. The 
yield of the logs can not be as favorable in the Scandi- 
navian countries as in Douglas fir territories (assuming 
grading rules to be equal in both cases—which they 
are not) yet Europe contributed nearly one-third of the 
total Australian imports from Scandinavia and the 


Northwest. The actual figures for 1913 were: 
Feet B. M. 
BPO LM GT MEINE: ea, Siincaicia:i5 508: wheave aS ores auplwi ote 238,773,612 
LEE Bagge 0 205 chs a a ne 62,650,000 
GID HS MMSTMICRN 5.54 does A See ae a ee eee} 358,616,920 
—__— 101,266,920 
340,040,532 


Of the European contributions 90 percent consist of 
planed goods, probably three-fourths white (spruce) and 
one-fourth red wood. 

The 10 percent of deals are red and will comprise sec- 
ond Swedish red, value (of 3x9), $35; third, $26.50; 
fourth, $24, with some fifths at $21, or white deals at 
about $21 to $24 to cover and protect deckload if needed, 
all f. 0. b. 

The planed boards will be on the basis of $24 white, 
$25.25 red for 1x6 Colonial assortment f. o. b. 

The prices, freights and higher insurance demonstrate 
that other factors than these have to be considered in 
seeking to extend the trade and the bureau will be able 
to take up certain items that now handicap Douglas fir 
and which individual effort has made no impression on 
in Australia. Also it will be able to demonstrate to its 
members that the market must be catered for in the 
same way as European mills now do. 


Conditioning of Goods Demanded. 


In all the markets written of the west coast does not 
appreciate the extreme need for conditioning, or season- 
ing and for regular manufacture; also for working to 
local demand in finished sizes as regards South Africa 
and Australia. If goods are well sawn, square and nice 
and bright they will often get by, even if really a little 
below grade. ‘‘Sound, square and bright’? will sell well 
in any grade always, and is a term more frequently 
heard than any other in the trade. If goods are shipped 
green and discoloration by sweating takes place in ship’s 
hold it entails trouble and a bad reputation for shippers. 
To the most critical markets Baltie red is usually 
seasoned for four months, white a little less, before ship- 
ment. Average length is a factor also worth studying. 
A 15/16-foot average, say on 2x4 red, is worth $1.25 
more than a 14-foot stock in the United Kingdom. But 
in the Spanish markets 14 and 16-foot lengths are most 
valuable. The prices shown in copies of the contract 
cited earlier show this difference in the case of the 2x9, 
but the difference in value is most prominent in 2x6 
and under. ‘ 

The European goods of the best make run almost dead 
true in width and thickness of sawn goods. Irregular 
Sawing leads to all kinds of disputes, complications, an- 
hoyvance and loss. If goods are eut too full it will 
likely lead to a claim by the ship for loss in carrying 
capacity; also where goods are dutiable it may lead to 
extra customs collection, which is no benefit to im- 
porters, as they only get paid for say 3 inches, even 
if goods are 314 inches. If goods are cut shy further 
conversion is prejudiced. Taking for an example 2%4- 
inch battens, quantities of which are sawn and planed 
ito floorings; in Europe floorings are handled on the 
““nominal’? measure, that is, size before dressing, 
whereas in South Africa and Australia they are mostly 
handled on the ‘actual’? measure; that is, measure of 
the finished goods. European loss in dressing is reck- 
one| for square edge flooring a quarter inch in width. 
eighth-ineh in thickness. By using a thin saw and fine 
Setting of planers a 2%-inch batten will drop three 
boards %-inch slack, which sell as %-inch nominal, If 
the hatten is only 28@ inches one end, one board will 
be thin, and has to go for %-inch, whereby importer loses 
» percent. The same will apply if cut to case boards. 
an’ in higher grade goods—factory and shop stock— 
still more loss is liable. Take door cuttings, where the 
step is from 1% to 1% and thence to 2 inches; if 2-inch 
Scant it will often lose %4-inch, or 1214 percent, being 
usable only as 134 inch. 


A western trade journal recently stated: ‘‘Mr. 

says that on his recent trip to Norway he found the 
Norwegian door manufacturers have a very high appre- 
ciation of the value of their doors. He says the ordi- 
nary 2’ 8” by 6’ 8” five-panel ordinary door is peppered 
with twenty-five knots to the piece, sells for $2.50. Mr. 

thinks the Norwegian door manufacturers believe 
that the speckled appearance of the doors adds beauty 
and hence he is entitled to higher prices than he would 
for a plain door.’? Apart from the grammatic inele- 
gance of the paragraph it is amusing in its inaccuracy. 
It is doubtful if Norway makes even a small part of 
her own door needs and her exports of joinery of any 
sort are very small, Her neighbor, Sweden, specialized 
in doors and joinery in certain districts, and south 
Swedish Snickeri fabriks control the trade. The standard 
Swedish printed list (of doors, moldings, joinery and 
the like) comprises several hundred items and is priced 
on the basis of retail selling. But even in retailing a 
few at a time the buyer hardly ever pays within 10 or 
20 percent of the listed prices. In importing transac- 
tions the list is subject to discounts from 50 percent 
to 80 percent to fix the ce. i. f. price. A 2’ 8” by 6’ 8” 
by 14%” five-panel B and B door, in parcels of 500, is 
priced at 10s/4d (list price) less 60 percent and 5 
percent ec. i. f. London, which brings it down to 94 
cents. A 2’ 8” by 6’ 8” by 114”, 4 square panel inside 
door can be bought as low as 50 cents. Better class 
doors, outside doors for varnish or staining, fetch much 
better prices. The handsome slash grain Douglas fir 
door will find an appreciative market in Europe if prop- 
erly exploited. Of frames, fittings and joinery work 
Great Britain imported $750,000 worth in 1913. A few 
years ago Canada and the United States had a nice trade 
with the United Kingdom in doors, which has been al- 
lowed to fall off for no real reason. Canada especially 
has gone behind as her 1913 contribution only amounted 
to 10 percent of 1909, being $6,693 as against $56,985. 


In view of the discussion now going on a reference to 
marking lumber, so as to establish the grade of each 
piece permanently, may be of interest. European grad- 
ing is not standardized, neither has it been reduced to 
any agreed set of rules to secure uniformity, as is gen- 
erally the case on the American continent. Each shipper 
has his own brands stencilled or hammer marked on the 
end, differing for each grade, and also for sawn and 
planed goods. These are looked upon as very valuable 
trade-marks and have been subject to but little altera- 
tion in years. They represent a certain quality pretty 
consistently, provide a very quick and convenient way 
of enabling buyers to select those goods from careful 
shippers and parcels pass from hand to hand by marks 
only. Favorite brands will command $1.25 to $2.50 and 
even more than other marks ostensibly of same size and 
grade. The difference represents the higher value the 
trade places on reliable goods from approved shippers 
and is practically an extra dividend earned by the repu- 
tation the marks have established. Buyers in Europe 
judge goods by the shipments that have come to hand 
and if the first few consignments should be a little above 
grade and then be followed by others on grade: the 
buyer will never be convinced that he has got what he 
bought. No amount of argument about standard printed 
rules will avail. He has educated himself to certain 
methods of business to which the bulk of his transactions 
conform and the best way to get a larger share of his 
trade lies in conforming to his methods as far as possible. 

West coast manufacturers should find many reasons 
in the foregoing to support unanimously the Douglas fir 
bureau both for their own betterment and in the in- 
terest of the community in view of the fact that lum- 
bering pays: 80 percent of the wages in Washington and 
Oregon and the stands are estimated at over 80 percent 
Douglas fir; so any enlargement of markets for this 
wood will exert a far wider influence than a little addi- 
tional profit to a few only. 





Early-day. Chicago Enterprise Exemplifies the Enduring Qualities of Wood. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


rassing anxiety. It can scarcely be imagined how intense were 
his feelings when the works were upon the point of being put 
into operation. The triumph, or it might be the disgrace, of 
the machinist was at hand. His feelings at that moment were 
assuredly not to be envied. ‘They were to be envied when 
the regular operation, the easy play, the harmonious action 
of every part of the machinery, announced the complete 
triumph of skill. 

This old newspaper writer while possessing a piquant 
and unique style does not appear always to have been 
sure of his facts, because Andreas writes as follows: 

Elsewhere, and officially, the hydraulic works have been 
described as consisting of an 18-inch outlet nearly 700 feet 
long extending from a crib in the lake to a well 15 feet 
deep, the inlet bending down nearly to the bottom; of pump- 
ing works on the lake shore at the foot of Lake Street and 
of wooden supply pipes, of which latter at the abandonment 
of the works there were several miles, none exceeded 6 inches 
in diameter. The wooden pipes were frequently dug up in 
excavating for the laying of sewers and iron water pipes and 
appeared to be perfectly sound twenty-five years after they 
were laid. 

It would probably have been a matter of still further 
surprise to this historian if he could have foretold that 
these pipes would continue to be dug up in Chicago and 
still be in sound and watertight condition over seventy 
years from the date of their laying. 

The first water rates appear to have been fairly reason- 
able—$10 a year for a family of five persons. At the 
opening of the waterworks there were but two miles of 
pipe. These were extended at the rate of about a mile 
a year and there were about 914 miles in operation at 
the time when this waterworks was succeeded by the 
more moderr system. It cost about $2,000 a mile to 
lay these pipes. It is stated that the logs were bored at 
the waterworks. One report states that the mains were 
of 5-inch bore and the laterals of 3-inch bore, but the 
specimen here illustrated has a bore of but 2 inches. It 
was dug up in Fifth Avenue, north of Randolph Street 
and opposite the historical old Briggs House, about two 
years ago by the Brennan Construction Company, and 
this valuable historical relic was recently presented to 
the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN by the Brennan Construction 
Company through the courtesy of Fred W. Blocki, treas- 
urer of that corporation, and at one time building com- 
missioner of the city of Chicago. The Brennan Con- 
struction Company only a week or two ago also uncovered 
a considerable line of this pipe in Van Buren Street just 
west of State Street. It was still in place and still con- 
nected by the couplings but only a single section of the 
pipe was lifted as being in the way of the excavation, 
the rest being just outside of its line. It was therefore 
again covered up. This pipe was at a distance of about 
ten feet from the present surface; that in Fifth Avenue 
was about twelve feet deep. There is no accurate record 
as to what the changes of street grades have been in the 
Chicago loop since the ’40s but the street bureau some 
time ago dug up near the city hall at a depth of about 
four feet some street pavement of round wooden block 
which was apparently a part of the first pavement laid 
in Chicago. This would indicate that the grade has been 
raised about four feet, approximately, and that these 
pipes were originally laid at a depth of six or seven feet 
or approximating present practice. 

The 25-horsepower of this primitive waterworks seems 
very small compared with the mighty engines of the 
various city pumping stations. At that time, however. 
it furnished a surplus power of such magnitude that 
soon after the beginning of operation in 1842 James 
Long entered into an arrangement with the Hydraulic 
company to do the necessary pumping of the water free 
of cost in exchange for the free use by him of the sur- 
plus power of the engine. This contract was made for 
ten years, and upon it Mr. Long based a successful grist 


milling venture known as the Hydraulic Mills, consisting 
of three run of stone and originally costing about 
$12,000, which continued in business until the waterworks 
itself became obsolete and was abandoned. 

Regarding the decline and fall of these ancient water- 
works Andreas says: 


The great expectations entertained regarding a blessing 
which was brought to the homes of the people of Chicago were 
not realized even within the next decade. During the fall 
of 1847 especially the water supply was of a quality which 
called for purification. In August former Street Commis- 
sioner Philip Dean cleared the works and repaired them. 
He was then acting as agent. The citizens were already put- 
ting the pertinent inquiry, “What good can Mr. Dean do un- 
less the pipe is extended out into pure water?” 

The matter was so serious that everyone took part in the 
discussion in the spring of 1848. At the season when little 
fishes were generally pumped into the reservoirs and thus 
distributed over the city, to the horror of the clean and 
fastidious housewife, the public prints were full of ‘“water- 
works” and many shafts of ridicule were leveled against 
the primitive system of supply under which the city was 
suffering. A committee was appointed by the Chicago Me- 
chanics Institute, consisting of 8S. D. Childs, A. F. Bradley 
and W. H. Kennicutt, to suggest a plan for getting water 
from the lake. They reported in May with a diagram 
and proposed to lay down a pipe 3 feet below low water mark ; 
to extend it out into the lake at a point opposite First Street 
to a sufficient distance to pass the muddy water and then to 
continue the pipe down the center of said street crossing the 
Chicago river near Mr. Gage’s steam mill and continuing it 
to the western boundary of the city. At the crossing of each 
alternate street lateral branches might be taken: the —— 
to be of wood and to cost about $2,000 a mile. By carrying 
the pipe into 20 feet of water and attaching an elbow to 
that end not less than 10 feet from the bottom the water 
contained therein would be equally free from the floating im- 
purities and the disturbances of the bottom: the water thus 
drawn to be introduced into two reservoirs to be located 
at the margin of the lake, each capable of holding 20,000 
cubie feet of water. Into the one closest to the lake the wa- 
ter could be first introduced, drawn off at the top, carried 
by an elbow to the bottom of the second reservoir from 
which it should be drawn off again near the top to be carried 
through the city by wooden pipes running down First Street. 
The works then in operation (so it was computed) were throw- 
ing into the reservoirs a column of water equal to 28,000 
cubic feet every twelve hours. This was drawn from the 
bottom of the lake, poured into the top of the reservoir and 
taken out at the bottom where the sediment must of necessity 
have been thrown. 


It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
S. D. Childs referred to was grandfather of the three 
brothers who are now the principals in the well known 
stationers’ firm of S. D. Childs & Co. The recommenda- 
tions of this committee were never put into practical effect 
because there were other difficulties to be overcome, 
which in due course brought about another remedy. The 
old company supplied only a part of the south side 
and a small part west of the south branch of the Chi- 
cago River—approximately one-fifth of the population 
in 1850—during which year the old company laid its 
last mile of the wooden pipe. There were then 1,000 
hydrants, 800 supplying families, and the rest business 
houses, livery stables ete. In April, 1850, a mass meet- 
ing of citizens was held at the city hall, which appointed 
a committee, and as a result of this movement the legis- 
lature passed in 1851 an act to incorporate a municipally 
owned corporation. This led to difficulties with the old 
company, which were finally solved by the purchasing of 
its property under the purchase clause of its charter. 

While the distribution pipes were of iron the inlet 
pipe, 30 inches in diameter, was constructed of wood 
and was designed to reach 600 feet into the lake to a 
erib. During the summer of 1853 efforts were made to 
install this intake pipe but the lake was so rough that it 
became necessary to abandon these efforts and permit 
the water to enter the pipe at no great distance from 
shore. The historian does not state when the installa- 
tion of the longer stretch of pipe was successfully com- 
pleted; but it could not have been long in use because in 
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1855 a new intake pipe from the lake was installed, 
which was 3x4 feet square and constructed of oak planks. 
This intake pipe served the entire city until the comple- 
tion of the first tunnel, put into service March 25, 1867. 
What was the wood which was used in these old pipes? 
That is a question, of course, of direct interest to the 
lumbermen. The two pieces of pipe represented in the 
illustration are of white pine, says the Forest Products 
Laboratory. It is also extremely probable that some 
of the other pieces of pipe which have been recovered 
are of cypress, although this is still uncertain. If 
cypress was used it is probable that the small logs em- 
ployed were obtained from no great distance, as cypress 
was and still is to be found in central and southern 
Illinois and Indiana, with specimens farther north. 
The incident, of course, affords another illustration of 
the well established durability of wood when buried in 
moist soil at a sufficient distance to secure perpetual 
moisture and perpetual exclusion of air. Wood of almost 
any sort would endure such a test. As regards either 
white pine or cypress, however, their actual tests of dura- 
bility are not secured by excavation but by the observa- 
tion of those old buildings (far antedating the first Chi- 
eago waterworks system) in which siding, shingles and 
other thin and therefore openly exposed forms of lum- 
ber have weathered the storms of years and still endure. 





CHICAGO LABOR SITUATION EASED. 





Employer and Employee Drawn Closer Together—To 
Cast Vote on New Wage Scale. 


Employer and employee are gradually getting closer 
in the labor strike in Chicago. This week is expected 
to see the end of the millmen’s strike and the return 
of the men to work on Monday. The arbitration com- 
mittees of the mill owners and millmen met on 
Wednesday and agreed on the following schedule, 
which will be presented to the rank and file on Thurs- 
day and Friday for a popular vote: 

The men to receive 41 cents an hour up to January 
1, 1916; from January 1 to April 30, 1916, 42 cents 
an hour; for the second year, 43 cents an hour; for the 
third year, 45 cents an hour, and an eight and one- 
half hour day. 

The result of the vote will be submitted to the 
Carpenters’ District Council Saturday evening and, 
according to John A. Metz, the Carpenters’ District 
Council will undoubtedly approve the vote taken. 


CONTRACTORS MEET. 


At a meeting of the Carpenter Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, held last Wednesday, the members voted unan- 
imously to stand against any further increase in wages. 
In a statement to the public they set forth their posi- 
tion as follows: 


As an organization the Carpenter Contractors’ Association 
of Chicago is endeavoring to establish and maintain the most 
proper and suitable working conditions for themselves and 
their employees and at the same time observe both in letter 
and spirit the laws of the country and the best business 
practices. 

The organization is absolutely and unalterably opposed to 
anything and everything that in the slightest manner ap- 
proach a combination in restraint of trade, or in restraint of 
any proper indivilual activity, desiring distinctly to maintain 
correct and stable conditions. 

For the last twenty-five years, or since the time when 
organized labor came to be recognized and accepted as ad- 
vantageous in Chicago, an advance in the scale of wages has 
been demanded by the employees and accepted by the em- 
ployers with the renewal of every agreement, agreements being 
made in the main for three-year periods. 

The fact that generally speaking during this time there 
was a rising market would seem a reasonable and proper 
justification for much of this advance. 

The wage scale for the carpenters in Chicago during the 
three years ended April 15, 1915, was 65 cents an hour, which 
scale was 2% cents an hour or 20 cents a day more than was 
paid in any other large city of the country, New York and 
San Francisco being the only cities that approach this scale 
with a wage of 621% cents an hour. Only four other cities 
in the country pay as high as 60 cents an hour, but the pre- 
vailing amount is 50 cents an hour, notably in such cities 
as Detroit, Duluth, Minneapolis and Cleveland. 

The Carpenter Contractors’ Association began the negotia- 
tions with its workmen for a new contract in October, 1914, 
and agreed, as it was understood, upon all of the conditions 
of a new contract except this question of wages, the employers 
believing that no advance was warranted, the representatives 
of the workmen insisting upon an advance, 

Vague statements have appeared from time to time regard- 
ing other issues, but the contention and the failure to agree, 
which caused this strike on April 15 last, were distinctly and 
entirely the disagreement as to the wage scale, the demand 
being made by the employees for a scale of 70 cents an hour 
for the first year, 72%4 cents an hour for the second year 
and 75 cents an hour for the third year. 

The carpenter contractors believing that they are in a 
measure trustees for the public in this matter are not willing 
to be parties to an unwarrantable advance for which the 
public would have to pay and have resisted the specious 
argument that this advance could be charged to the consumer, 
or the public. They are convinced that no increase in wages 
is warranted, although for the purpose of preventing a stop- 
page of work and as a compromise an offer was made to 


pay the men an additional 2% cents an hour for the last eight- 


een months of a three-year contract. 

If the carpenter contractors did not at this time, when thou- 
sands of men are out of employment, not only in Chicago, 
but in all of the other large cities of the country, resist this 
demand they would certainly lay themselves open to a well 
founded charge of being indifferent to the welfare of the 
public, by making their employees a specially favored class, 
exempt not only from the laws of supply and demand, but 
also from the necessity of returning a proper equivalent 
for services rendered. 


HOW TO SELL TO THE FRENCH. 


American Chamber of Commerce in Paris Gives Prac- 
tical Advice to Manufacturers. 


The present conflict is revolutionizing the com- 
merce of the world. Nations at war do not trade with 
one another. Moreover, many of their own industries 
are crippled. Thus the belligerents on both sides turn 
for many of their supplies to neutral countries. 
American manufactures are often slightly known 
abroad. For months the press of the United States 
has urged its people to capture foreign trade. This 
advice, although commendable, is not quite sufficient. 

It is to supplement this advice and to give concrete 
means for carrying out the excellent general plea of 
the press that the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris has published in its March bulletin, No. 132, 
an article by Sidney B. Veit, member of the com- 
mittee on commerce and trade of that body. In this 
article three helps toward selling American manufac- 
tures are especially emphasized: 1. Modifying prod- 
ucts to suit the wishes of buyers; 2. Shipping goods 
by methods desired and when desired by buyers; 
3. Using the French language and standards of price 
and measurement in all correspondence. circulars and 
quotations. Mr. Veit says: 


It is a common fault of American manufacturers to assume 
that what has been satisfactory to their customers at home 
must find a quick market abroad. This error is soon discov- 
ered when foreign trade is solicited, and unless a willingness 
to make the requisite modifications is shown all attempts to 
secure such trade may prove a failure. The enormous export 
trade of Germany in the last decade was not won by prices 
alone but also by the ambitious determination to capture trade 
everywhere. And the results were accomplished by their 
ever-ready disposition to manufacture qualities wanted, to 
pack and ship merchandise as desired, and in all respects to 
observe the detailed requirements of every customer. 


After speaking of the widely differing customs, 
habits and tastes of different nations, and of the 
success achieved by American manufacturers who have 
resident agents abroad and at their suggestion have 
adapted business methods to French demands, the 
author continues: 


As a member of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, whose object is to cultivate the commercial relations 
between the United States and France, I shall confine myself 
chiefly to matters affecting Franco-American trade, although 
many of the suggestions offered may be applied to trading 
with other countries. 

First of all, samples shculd be properly labeled with all 
details of merchandise, including composition, weight, size, 
price etc. Illustrated catalogs and correspondence must be 
in the French language so that the commercial values of the 
articles may be compared with similar goods made in France 
or imported from other countries. Samples should be labeled 
in French technical terms. Merely to indicate sizes and 
weights in the United States scale is insufficient unless the 
corresponding technical terms and values are given in French, 
and unless weights and measures are expressed in terms of 
the metric system, which, it must be remembered, is used in 
France and most of the other countries. 

What would be the commercial result if an illustrated 
catalog printed in the French language, with all measurements 
in the metric system, were sent broadcast throughout the 
United States? * * * Exporters to France are strongly 
urged, in order to emphasize the relative value of the articles 
to be sold, to adopt the metric system and the French lan- 
guage for all catalogs, prospectuses and correspondence. 

Merchants in France object to buying f. o. b. American 
port, and export trade is greatly facilitated in quoting prices 
ce. i. f. French port, or with the duty included, delivered on 
the premises of the customer. All American agents estab- 
lished in France do this. Otherwise they find themselves at a 
disadvantage, because their competitors from other countries 
have figured their prices on the c. i. f. basis, which enables the 
French importer to compare the cost price of the article with 
similar goods from other sources. Terms of payment should 
not be more exacting than are those of competitors of other 
countries, or the local market, as easy credit is a great sell- 
ing factor; if the time of payment usually given is longer 
than is customary in America, terms of payment may be 
arranged whereby drafts are accepted by the clients—a com- 
mon method of procedure in France. 


How Shipments Are Handled. 


In speaking of packing Mr. Veit refers to the value 
of taste and neatness and calls attention to the numer- 
ous times shipments are handled, necessitating precau- 
tions to insure goods arriving in good condition. Com- 
parative tables of French and Auerican money, 
weights and measures may be obtained on application, 
from chambers of commerce, boards of trade, French 
consulates, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States or the Department of Commerce in Washington, 
D. C. Inquiries relative to transportation charges, 
both ocean and inland, postal and cable tariffs, and 
rates of duty into France, should be addressed to the 
same sources or to the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris, which will gladly answer the export- 
er’s questions. Continuing the writer says: 

To save time letters should accompany samples giving full 
details regarding probable dates of delivery, and whether 
merchandise is on hand or to be specially manufactured for 
the customer. 

Patents, trade marks and copyrights may be secured in 
France under certain conditions. It is advisable to consult 
chambers of commerce or international patent lawyers for the 
necessary information. 

The following figures, of interest to exporters, are 
quoted from the same authority: 


Franco-American Trade Statistics. 


On account of the abnormal conditions in 1914 we shall 
give here the statistics of the last normal year, 1913. 


FRENCH IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Articles of food......... cine ee een ee Frs, 48,166,000 
ET NOE 30s 0 06 0084454 644 4bSCOOESE Frs. 710,148,000 
Manutactured GOOEs: . o.60cs0kciwwsccsece Frs. 112,465,000 

MN acco ke wees se Saas ese akicns Frs. _ 870,779,000 


or $169,083,300 


TOTAL FRENCH IMPORTS FROM ALL NATIONS, 





GHA CHOS OE BODE 66:10 16:50 a:5:6:0:0:5 10:0: 6.00058 -.--Frs. 1,916,54- 000 
RAW MATCHAIS «2.0.6 600000 ....Frs. 4,941,567 000 
DIBMUTACIUIEG 'BOOGS 2... <2 0 5s cece ese wesec Frs. 1,650,269,000 

RO cities sets ak cnet in isp nage Frs._8,508,380.000 


or $1,701,676 000 


Mr. Veit’s comments on these statistics are worth 
repetition; he says: 

The most striking figures to be noted are the manufactiired 
goods imported from the United States, $22,493,000, com- 
pared with $307,560,800 of manufactured goods imported 
from other nations. Thus the United States supplied only 
7.3 percent of the total imports into France for 1913. 

When the figures of American imports from France are com- 
pared with the foregoing, it is evident that the situation is 
reversed, manufactured articles constituting 85 percent of 
the total. 

During the war many industries in France have been crip- 
pled, and others completely shut down. In the meantime 
there has been a heavy consumption of existing stocks. More- 
over, there will be a shortage of male labor for years, so we 
may expect that after the war there will be an unprecedented 
demand on nations who can produce. America must be pre- 
pared to meet this opportunity. 


New conditions have arisen. Commercial treaties 
will doubtless follow the war. It will become neces- 
sary for American exporters to adapt themselves to 
conditions as they develop. 





LUMBERMAN LOST ON “LUSITANIA.” 


MositE, AuLA., May 22.—Gregory M. Luce, president 
of the K. C. Lumber Company and the Bay City Export 
Company, received a cablegram shortly after the de- 
struction of the Lusitania from Miss Irene Paynter, 
stating that her father, C. E. Paynter, well known in 
this city, was among the lost. Mr. Paynter was a mem- 
ber of the Liverpeol firm of Alfred Dobell & Co., and 
British representative of the Bay City Export Company, 
of this city. Father and daughter visited here several 
weeks in April. He had been on a tour of the American 
lumber centers for his firm and was returning home on 
the Lusitania. 


TOWN STARTS AS TERMINUS. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 22.—The new town of Pow- 
ers, which is the terminus of the new Smith-Powers 
logging road, has been started. The place was named 
for A. H. Powers, head of the logging company. ‘The 
logging railroad extends from Myrtle Point eighteen 
miles toward the southern part of the county to Powers, 
and at Myrtle Point connects with the Southern Pacific 
to Marshfield. The town has been laid out and the 
plat recorded, and now buildings and houses are being 
erected rapidly. Including the loggers in the neigh- 
boring camps the place boasts of about 1,200 inhabit- 
ants. A water system, sewer system, electric lights and 
all modern conveniences will be installed. 








GIVES THIRTY-SIX SOLDIERS. 


In a recent issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of 
the sacrifices the lumber trade in the belligerent coun- 
tries is making, and particularly mentioned England. 
Many concerns, well known in this country, that have con- 
tributed from their personnel to the military forces of 
the United Kingdom, were named. 

A letter has been received which reads in part as 
follows: 

A receut Glasgow paper mentioned that thirty-six indi- 
viduals from our head office and branches in Scotland, Lon- 
don and Liverpool have joined the British forces. This list 
was headed by our Mr. Norman Kennedy, who at present 
holds the rank of major in the Ayrshire Yeomanry (Cavalry). 
—JAMES KENNEDY & Co. (Ltd.). 

The above is a notable contribution of one business 
house to its country’s military forces. 





WOOD DYES EQUAL COAL TAR HUES. 


There is a belief that if the war continues much longer 
Americans will have to wear clothing of sad hues because 
of the lack of German coal tar dyes. This idea was 
scouted by E. J. Ingram, a delegate to the thirteenth 
semi-annual convention and exhibition of the National 
Association of Garment Manufacturers in session at the 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 26 and 27. 

‘*Centuries before the development of German coal tar 
dyes the human race was running around in pink pants, 
sky-blue hats and cerese colored vests,’’ said Mr. Ingram. 
“‘Tf the war continues to cut us off from the coal tar 
dyes made in Germany we ean fall back upon the natural 
wood dyes which nearly all come from countries not at 
all affected by the embargoes and blockades.’’ 

It appears that the effects obtained in the Louis XIV 
time will not only be equalled but surpassed, for modern 
science has brought better methods. Among the woods 
available for making natural wood dyes are the log wood 
from the West Indies, fustick, or Cuba wood, also from 
the West Indies and South “America, quercitron bark, 
grown in the United States, flavine, a preparation of the 
same, hypernic, prepared from soluble redwoods, peach 
wood, span wood and lima wood, catechu and gambier 
made from Indian acacia shrubs, sumac from this country, 
madder, Persian berries and indigo. The three last are 
the only ones which would be at all difficult to secure 
in unlimited amounts. 


PPP PPP PPP PP PP 


Out or the eleven constitutional amendments sub- 
mitted at the November election in Minnesota the one 
setting aside as State forests such State lands as are 
better suited for forestry than for agriculture was the 
only one which passed. 
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BOOSTING CREOSOTED WOOD FLOORING AND PAVING. 


Id:al for Floors in Industrial Plants — Commercial Body Urges Wider Use of This Material in Oregon — Engineer 


wOOD BLOCKS IMPRESS CITY OFFICIAL. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 26.—Creosoted wood block 
paving in Milwaukee received a substantial ‘‘boost’’ re- 
cently as a result of a visit to New York by F. G, Sim- 
mons, Milwaukee public works commissioner. Mr. Sim- 
mons inspected the creosoted block paving in the eastern 
city and he was so favorably impressed that he said Mil- 
waukee could not have selected a better brand of pave- 
ment for its downtown section. It is confidently ex- 
pected that hereafter more creosoted wood block work 
will be done in this city. 


WOOD BLOCKS FOR HEAVY FLOORS. 


Resist Wear and Heat—Are Durable, Dustless and 
Comfortable for Workers. 





A recent issue of the Iron Trade Review contains an 
interesting article on creosoted wood block for the floors 
in its industry from which the following liberal extracts 
are taken: 


The choice of proper material for floors of industrial 
plants has only recently received the careful considera- 
tion it deserves. Not only is the question of wear impor- 
tant but fatigue of workers, temperature of the surface, 
protection from dust and in some cases percentage of 
breakage due to the hardness of the surface are other im- 
portant factors to be studied. 


The article then describes the method of laying wood 
block flooring and continues: 


Wear of the surface is slight, even after a long period. 
In fact, almost all of the wear comes in the first six months. 
At the end of that time the blocks have “ironed out,” that 
is, the ends of the fibre having spread and matted slightly 
under compression and the resulting hardness gives a per- 
manent surface which allows comparatively no wear. 

Probably the severest service on any floor is near the 
annealing ovens in a malleable foundry. The floor re- 
ceives heat up to 1,800 degrees, radiated directly from the 
furnace doors, flasks are dumped and hot castings and 
cinders are piled on the floor, annealing boxes of consid- 
erable weight and charging buggies with a short wheel 
base and single caster wheel, as shown in figure 5, gives 
conditions of service which test any material to the ex- 
treme. Tests of creosoted blocks with other materials, 
indicate its ability to resist this treatment remarkably well. 
Some other kinds of flooring retain heat, making it un- 
comfortable for workmen, while steel plates which are some- 
times used, have a tendency to warp considerably, making 
it difficult to wheel the charging buggies over them, and 
also rendering the footing insecure for workmen and increas- 
ing liability to accidents. 

For machine shop use, the block floor does away with 
dust as there is nothing in the blocks to disintegrate. 
They are dustless in themselves and are said to have a 
faculty of absorbing such dust as may be brought from 


other sources. 

In laying a floor near pickling tanks in sheet mills it 
has been found that the block pavement successfully with- 
stands hard service. One instance, which is rather extreme, 
but illustrates the wearing qualities of this material, is a 
case where the blocks were laid but not filled and the 
acid passing through the spaces between the blocks, at- 
tacked the concrete base. The blocks were not damaged 
by the acid but the foundation beneath was badly eaten and 
disintegrated. 

In brass foundries this form of flooring offers many 
advantages as it does not burn and the occasional spilling 
of molten metal on the surface has practically no effect. 

The wood block floor does not retain either heat or 
cold and for that reason causes less discomfort to the 


workmen. It is not slippery and furnishes an easier 
ag a a harder substance. The blocks do not re- 
ect lig 


_ With a block pavement, it is possible to make patches 
in any shape or location, in case of accidents or the re- 
moval of a machine foundation. In floors carrying ~—_ 
machinery, the machines can be securely fastened by la 
screws, the blocks offering sufficient stability to preven 
vibration. With heavy machinery, individual foundations 
are necessary and the blocks may be laid up to the foun- 
dation and fitted closely on either side. Makers of malle- 
able iron castings find breakage is a considerable factor. 
In handling castings they receive rough treatment but a 
creosoted block floor offers a surface sufficiently elastic to 
allow rough handling with a minimum of breakage. 

After describing the method by which wood blocks 
are manufactured and their customary sizes the arficle 
refers to some excellent accompanying illustrations of 
the plant of the American Can Company, Maywood, Iil., 
which is entirely floored with ereosoted wood blocks. The 
article concludes: 

the company which installed this floor cites this plant 
as an instance of how its product can be applied without 
interfering with other operations. With few creeper 
the machines in this shop stand directly on the floor with- 
ont individual foundations. One-half of the block floor 
wes laid on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, and the 
shop was ready for operation the following Monday morn- 
iny. The remaining half was laid the following Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, without interfering with operations 
for a single hour. 
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TO AVOID TEARING UP PAVED STREETS. 


“he damage to streets resulting from the issuing of 
‘mits to open paved streets to plumbers and public 
ity companies without proper supervision to secure 
‘ient relaying is well understood. One city has at- 
ed this proposition in a businesslike manner. The 
y of Springfield, Ohio, has taken steps to minimize 
» necessity for opening streets in the first place, and 
the second place properly to control the operation 
en necessary. The present city charter provides that 
iter the paving of the street no excavations can be 
‘de for five years except by permission of the city com- 
sion upon four to, five vote. As the first step in 
‘eet paving procedure notice is sent to all property 
lers that all sewer, water, gas and other connections 
vst be installed previous to commencement of paving 
ork, If the property owner fails to comply the city 
erves the right to construct connections and assess 
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Tells Best Way to Lay Wood Blocks. 





the cost against the property owner. The city itself also 
constructs other street improvements, such as sewers, 
and requires the public utility companies to anticipate 
their needs for gas mains, electrical conduits etc. Where 
permits are necessary deposits are required to cover the 
cost of the trench repair upon a schedule prepared by 
the city engineer, showing the cost for trenches of various 
width in various kinds of pavement. The plumbing or 
electrical inspector passes on the underground work and 
at a certain specified time the city assumes the responsi- 
bility for the trench and makes the repair. The balance 
of deposit is refunded or, if the cost is in excess of the 
deposit, the excess is collected and if the permit holder 
fails to pay it he can not secure any further permits. 
This plan appears to be working very satisfactorily. 





DEMAND FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVING GROWING. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, May 24.—The Jennison-Wright Com- 
pany, manufacturer of wood blocks, is busy with orders 
which are coming in from all parts of the country both 
for the street paving block and for the special block 
made for use in factory floors. The concern is push- 
ing especially hard its special end lug block designed 
for factory floors. The concern is now putting in 7,000 
square yards of this block for the new addition to the 
Willys-Overland automobile factory, and has placed the 
wood block floors in about a dozen Toledo factories. 

Contracts have just been secured by this company for 
52,000 square yards of wood blocks to be used in paving 
two streets in Bangor, Me. Toronto (Ont.) has placed 
with this firm the third order for the year for wood 
block for street paving purposes. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING RECOMMENDED. 


Portland (Ore.) Recognizes Advantage of Blocks and 
Importance of Lumber Industry. 





‘«The greatest good for the greatest number of citi- 
zens of the State.’’ That is the principal reason used 
by the trustees of the new Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce in urging the county commissioners of Multnomah 
County, Oregon, to do everything possible along the 
lines of good business judgment to foster the use of 
wood block paving. The chamber of commerce passed a 
resolution urging the importance not only of wood block 
pavement, but of the lumber industry, to the State. It 
was pointed out that wood block pavement is not an ex- 
periment. It has been thoroughly tested and proved 
satisfactory in Europe and in the United States. In 
this country 1,500,000 square yards of wood block pave- 
ment was laid last year. Less than a fraction of 1 
percent of that was laid in Oregon, notwithstanding the 
fact that 20 percent of all the standing timber in the 
United States is in that State. Wherever wood block 
pavement has developed defects it has been found that 
the fault was due to poor work in laying. 

Probably few people realize the importance of the 
lumber industry to the State. Consulting Engineer O. 
P. M. Goss, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, called attention to some facts concerning 
the industry in Oregon. The output of the forest prod- 
ucts of that State totals $30,000,000 a year; the value 
of the fish output is $5,000,000; of the fruit industry 
$6,750,000; of wheat $16,000,000. In short, the output 
of the forest products is more than of these others put 
together. Nearly 80 percent of the population depends 
on lumber and its allied industries for a living. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Portland called atten- 
tion to the fact that cities outside of the State recog- 
nized the value of Oregon Douglas fir as paving material 
and have shown their appreciation of that wood by sub- 
stantial orders. The city council of Seattle authorized 
14,000 square yards of fir block pavement on six blocks 
in Twelfth Avenue south of Madison Street. This order 
is the outcome of paving two of the busiest blocks in the 
city with the same material, 





OREGON PINE SLEEPERS PROVE DURABLE. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 22.—An excellent testimo- 
nial for creosoted fir ties and sleepers is found in the 
experience of the Robert Dollar Company. During 1908 
the company bought-some creosoted sleepers from the 
Pacific Creosoting Company, of Seattle, which were sub- 
sequently resold in China and laid during that year. The 
sleepers were recently taken out of the ground and 
found to be perfectly sound with no signs of decay, ex- 
cepting in the spike hole and then only slight. The fol- 
lowing letter from the Robert Dollar Company regard- 
ing this matter is of interest: 

San Francisco, April 30, 1915. 
St. HELBN’s CREOSOTING Co., 

Portland, Ore. 

GENTLEMEN: During 1908 we purchased some creosoted 
sleepers from the Pacific Creosoting Company and it, at that 
time, guaranteed that these sleepers would last in the track 
ten years without any sign of rot. 

We are just in receipt of a letter from our Hongkong 
office reading as follows: 

“The Kwong Tung Yueh-Han Railway has taken out 
of the track several samples of creosoted Oregon pine 
sleepers size 6”x9” laid in September, 1908. No. 1 
was in gravel ballast and was perfectly sound, the edge 
being broken by tamping. No. 2 in sand ballast was 
perfectly sound except in the spike hole, which showed 
signs of decay. The maintenance man said he was sure 
not more than 1 percent was in this condition, claiming 
it was caused by the water lying in a low. place where 


the rail had worn out on a curve. No. 3 was a very 
poor sleeper, big knots etc., but was perfectly sound. 

“Many buyers are afraid of Oregon pine on account 
of the white ants, but in this case not one sleeper 
showed any signs of their work. In fact, the mainte- 
nance man and the engineer claimed No. 1 Oregon pine 
sleepers, creosoted, would last at least ten years with 
less attention on account of the wood being very tough 
and holding spikes much better than hardwood.” 

We have sent copy of this report to the Pacific Creosoting 
Company and know that this will prove of interest to you as 
well, Tue RoBeRT DOLLAR COMPANY, 

By H. Louber. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING INSURES QUIET. 


Seattle Attorney Tells Observations and Suggests 
More Elastic Paving About Court House. 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—The problematic specifica- 
tions for paving to cover the streets surrounding the 
newly constructed court house in this city have long 
kept the King County commissioners guessing and un- 
decided. Whether it should be of this kind or that 
might have been the result of a fillip of a penny. Now 
it may be creosoted wood blocks. 

It was an unsolicited outsider, full of wisdom and re- 
gard for human wants, who volunteered the sage advice. 
It was carried in a letter, surmounted with the imprint 
of an influential firm of attorneys, which keeps offices 
in the Leary Building on Second Avenue. It may here 
be said that a part of Second Avenue, fronting the 
building, is paved with wood blocks. 

Says the letter in part: 

We take the liberty to suggest the use of wood block 
paving around the new court house. It seems to us that 
the noise of street traffic is most disturbing, perturbable 
and vexing when filling the court rooms (and this noise 
can not possibly be averted when asphalt or stone pave- 
ments surround). We believe that if you find it practical 
to lay the streets in question with wood blocks the objec- 
tionable noises will be greatly diminished. As occupants of 
the Leary Building we have noticed that when traffic 
reaches the short stretch of wood block paving on Second 
Avenue the resonance is’ noticeably less. We realize how 
disconcerting it is to have street noises filling the court 
room during a trial and hence make this suggestion. 





THE BEST WAY TO LAY WOOD BLOCKS. 


Clark R. Mandigo, assistant city engineer for Kansas 
City, Mo., has an article in a recent issue of the Engi- 
neering Record strongly supporting the use of a mix- 
ture of sand and Portland cement instead of sand alone 
as a cushion or bed for wood block pavement. He rec- 
ommends a mixture of one to four dry, one-half inch 
thickness being sufficient if the concrete sub-base is 
carefully levelled. The blocks are laid and tamped in 
the same way as though a sand cushion were used and 
are then sprinkled to cause the set of the levelling 
course. This writer says that probably the best way to 
lay wood blocks is in asphaltic cement mopped on an 
absolutely smooth floated concrete foundation. but it is 
very difficult to secure the quality of workmanship nec- 
essary for perfect results and for this reason the cement- 
sand bedding appears more practical. The increase of 
cost over plain sand cushion is slight and the superior 
wear and smoothness of the pavement are more than 
compensatory. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING POPULAR. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May 25.—Of the total expenditure 
of $250,000 contemplated’ by the street department for 
repairs to Cambridge streets this summer, $100,000 is 
to be expended in substituting wooden block pavement 
for macadam. Wooden block pavement will be laid on 
Cambridge Street from Inman Square to the railroad 
crossing near Ninth Street at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. The most important improvement contemplated 
is the paving of Massachusetts Avenue with creosoted 
wood blocks from city hall to Quincy Square, for which 
the street department has recommended a loan of $50,000 
to defray the expense of the work. This latter section 
of the Cambridge highways has been surfaced with 
macadam and has never been satisfactory, although large 
sums have been expended for frequent repairs. Massa- 
chusetts Avenue is the thoroughfare for automobiles 
traveling from Boston north and it has been notorious 
for years because of its atrocious condition. The sec- 
tion near the Charles River was paved with bricks a few 
years ago, but they did not prove to be satisfactory be- 
cause they cracked and the edges chipped off, causing 
the surface to become ‘‘hobbly’’ and an efficient col- 
lector of mud or dust. Wherever wooden block pave- 
ment has been used here it has proved to be very satis- 
factory and practically all business men are eager to 
have the streets surfaced with wooden blocks in the 
neighborhood of their places of business. 








ANTIQUE CARVINGS WELL PRESERVED. 


SaLeM, Mass., May 25.—The antique oak carvings 
brought from England in olden days to adorn the din- 
ing room of the Francis Peabody mansion here were 
found to be in such a splendid state of preservation 
when the old homestead was demolished to make way 
for the new armory of the Second Corps of Cadets that 
they were removed carefully and will be built into the 
Gothic Hall in the new Masonic Temple to be erected in 
Washington Street, Salem. The oak carvings are re- 
garded 4s unusually valuable specimens of the early 
English type of the woodworkers’ art. 
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200,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


On or before September 1, the Forest Service 
will advertise for sale 200,000,000 feet B. M. of 
timber within the Apache National Forest, Ari- 
zona, at which time the terms of sale will be 
announced. 


AMOUNT AND KINDS—Approximately 140,- 
000,000 feet western yellow pine, 34,000,000 
feet Douglas fir, 16,000,000 feet white fir, 
6,000,000 feet spruce, 4,000,000 feet Mexican 
white pine and cork bark fir. 


Location—in the Blue Range, Apache Na- 
tional Forest, Arizona, in approximately Town- 
ship 3 N., Ranges 28, 29 and 30 E.; Township 
31%4 N., Ranges 28, 29 and 30 E., and Town- 
Ship 4 N., Ranges 28, 29 and 30 E., mostly 
unsurveyed land. The timber is tributary to 
the Clifton Morenci mining market of South- 
eastern Arizona. 


While further field work is necessary prior 
to the announcement of specific terms, atten- 
tion is at this time called to the chance in order 
that persons interested may secure from the 
District Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
complete information as it becomes available 
or examine the tract during the favorable sea- 
son, which begins June 1. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
mex | dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











FRANCIS |. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth “ve., NEW YORK CITY 
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AMONG THE MILLS WITH PEN AND CAMERA. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 


River, famed in song. On account of the nature of this 
environment the place is a veritable paradise for sports- 
men. All the way from Cedar Keys to Lukens covey 
after covey of quail were flushed out alongside the 
road, while other coveys in the marshes were hardly 
disturbed. Wild ducks swam idly upon the still waters 
and some of them were so near that they might have been 
flecked with the wagon whip. Fat marsh hens pecked 
out through the shrubbery beside the road and watched 
the buck-board pass. In the waters of the several keys 
fish leaped out into the sun-light in playful schools—mack- 
erel, king fish, pompano, trout and the like—on their 
annual spring hike from the Mexican shore. 


Scene of the Mill Plant. 


In this environment lies the busy sawmill plant oper- 
ated by the Tilghman Cypress Company, a mill of 40,000- 
feet capacity, with a planer, shingle and lath mill at- 
tachment. Originally this plant was known and oper- 
ated as the Lukens Gulf Cypress Company, and _ this 
name is still on the company’s safe. The three Lukens 
brothers, of Philadelphia, started the operation and ran 
it until 1906, when the Tilghmans, of Salisbury, Md., 
bought the plant and changed the name to the Tilghman 
Cypress Company. The business was later acquired by 
EK. L. Hunter, P. J. Feitner and M. J. E. Hoban, three 
gentlemen who constituted at the time the wholesale 
house of the Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company. These 
three still operate the mill as the Tilghman Cypress Com- 
pany, although it is conducted distinctly separate from 
the Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company. 

Mr. Hoban began his career as bookkeeper for the 
Wilson Cypress Company at Palatka, Fla. Then he went 
to New York with the J. C. Turner Company, afterward 
founding the Hoban & Curtis Company, where he re- 
mained until the organization of the Hoban, Hunter, 
Feitner Company. 

Mr. Hunter began his lumber career with R. H. Down- 
man at New Orleans in 1902. Prior to this he had been 
in the railroad business. It was because of his familiarity 
with traffic matters that Mr. Downman engaged him to 
look after his affairs in that line. Mr. Hunter occupied 
this position until the organization of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, when he joined that new organization. 
Then he was sent to New York to look after this com- 
pany’s affairs there, where he remained until the organi- 
zation of the Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company. When 
this concern took over the sawmill plant of the Tilghman 
Cypress Company Mr. Hunter went to Lukens to manage 
the business. 

Mr. Feitner was a retail lumberman in New Jersey 
and a salesman for the Sea Coast Lumber Company, of 
New York. 

The company logs up the Suwanee River. The timber, 
of which about five years’ cutting remains, lies on the 
Suwanee River and its tributaries. The company op- 
erates a ‘‘pull’’ boat and barge line, in addition to 
which it is building a logging road on the mainland 
parallel with the river. A complete logging equipment 
is maintained. 

Mr. Hunter, who is the active man in the business, has 
been tempted several times to tear down the old mill 
and build a new one, but the old mill was so steady and 
reliable that he patched it up and revamped it until it 
is thoroughly dependable and trustworthy. And it has 
continued to make money for its owners. The same 
power operates all branches of the mill, thus effecting 
a saving. 

The product of the Tilghman Cypress Company is 
marketed directly from the mill and part of it through 
the Hoban, Hunter, Feiter Company, which buys the 
stock on the same basis as do all other wholesale com- 
panies. 


MILL OFFICE A MARVEL OF BEAUTY. 


Florida Plant Model in Design and Equipment—Parked 
Grounds and Modern Machinery Features. 





Perry, Fa. 

When the Burton-Swartz Cypress Company first began 
to lay out its big sawmill plant on the outskirts of this 
town Perry sat up and began to take notice. When six 
months later the long log trains began to rumble in from 
the woods, the saws to scream and the manufactured 
lumber to issue in a ceaseless stream from the other end 
of the mill, Perry rubbed its eyes and wondered whether 
it were really awake. Now that the imported land- 
scape gardener has packed up his tools and gone, after 
doing all that can artificially be done to beautify the 
grounds about the company’s handsome new office build- 
ing, Perry is agape with wonderment at the strangeness 
of modern sawmilling. 

The countryside for miles around has visited the new 
plant, where it has gazed long and intently upon the 
marvel. Just the other day a ‘‘leading citizen’’ of 
Perry went down to the plant to see the new office and 
grounds of which he had ‘‘hearn tell.’’ He gazed upon 
the four big marble pillars and the huge bronze doors 
that had been brought down from New York City with- 
out batting an eyelash; he looked upon the spouting 
fountain in the center of the artificial lake filled with 
gold fish in complete abandon; he viewed the flowers and 
the shrubbery, and the winding walks and drives paved 
with cypress blocks, as if he had known these things 
from his cradle days; but he came at length upon a 
thing he could not understand, and his curiosity got the 
better of him. 

That which held the ‘‘leading citizen’’ spellbound was 
a long, low device, built of heavy lattice, painted green, 
enclosing a stretch of freshly turned earth. Captain 





Burton watched the ‘‘leading citizen’’ as the latter 
walked around this strange device, hands thrust deep 
into his trousers’ pockets. Gradually it dawned upon 
the ‘‘leading citizen’’ that here was something that 
needed explanation, and he reluctantly unbent sufii- 
ciently to ask for enlightenment. Captain Burton ex. 
plained that this was a trellis, in the center of which 
beautiful and costly vines were planted, which presently 
would protrude from the openings in the lattice and 
twine themselves in beauty and fragrance about the 
trellis. 

For a considerable space the ‘‘leading citizen’? 
stroked his beard and appraised Captain Burton with a 
skeptical eye. ‘‘ Well, it’s d—n bad sawmillin’,’’ he 
exclaimed. Which illustrates the spirit with which 
Perry has received the Burton-Swartz method of modern 
cypress manufacturing. Perry has simply been unable 
to grasp the congruity of flower beds ete. and a sav. 
mill. To the Perry mind the beautiful environment 
with which Messrs. Burton and Swartz have surrounded 
their operation is a wanton waste of money. Little do 
the people of Perry know that the magnificent marble 
pillars that grace the doorway of the company’s beauti- 
ful administration building were taken from the old 
Martinique Hotel of New York and were purchased for 
a mere song by Captain Burton. Likewise the great 
bronze doors, which came from a mansion on Fifth 
Avenue that was being dismantled. 

Anybody who is acquainted with Mr. Swartz or Cap- 
tain Burton knows full well the great love that these 
gentlemen have for the beautiful. They beautified the 
town of Burton, La., as everyone knows who has seen 
the place, and now they have beautified their mill site at 
Perry. The new administration building is a_ brick 
edifice, built much after the general plan of a bank 
building, and might readily be mistaken for one. It 
stands in the center of a parked area, comfortably re- 
moved from the sawmill. 

The plant has now been in continuous operation for 
several months and a large stock of air dried cypress is 
being accumulated. Mr. Swartz said the other day that 
the lumber will be dry enough to ship in the fall. 

Contracts were let this week for the planing mill, 
which will be built at once. The Berlin Machine Works, 
of Beloit, Wis., secured the contract for the entire equip- 
ment, as follows: 

One Berlin 91 fast feed matcher, with profiling attachment. 

One No. 95 30-inch fast feed matcher. 

One No. 851 combination fast feed matcher and band 
resaw. 

Ove No. 109 fast feed profile molder. 

One No. 108 molder. 

One No. 289 band resaw. 

One No. 281 band ripsaw. 

One No. 312 chain feed band ripsaw. 

One No. 275 knife grinder. 

In addition, the contract includes cut-off saws and 
the usual complement of filing room machinery. 

This is the largest single order for planing mill ma- 
chinery that has been placed in the Southeast for many 
years. 


POLITICAL FIGHT OVER CONTRACT. 


Boston, Mass., May 22.—‘‘Build Now’? as a slogan 
for the dry dock project was urged by the prominent 
business men who appeared at the State House hearing 
this week to oppose the efforts of labor union officials 
to have the $1,800,000 contract readvertised. The hear- 
ing was held by the port directors at the request of the 
governor, who on last Tuesday signed the bill passed by 
the legislature to validate the dry dock contract awarded 
by the old board of port directors to Holbrook, Cabot 
& Rollins, a local contracting firm. The labor men 
threatened the governor that if he signed the measure 
they would defeat him at the fall election, but he com- 
promised by agreeing to order a public hearing. 

About $185,000 worth of lumber has already gone 
into the preliminary work of bulkhead building at South 
Boston, and the dry dock is of considerable interest to 
the lumber trade not only because of the large quanti- 
ties of lumber which will be required in building it, but 
because its completion will mean that an immense 
amount of repair work will then be done here on big 
ocean liners, thus consuming further quantities of lum 
ber in the future. 

After listening to all the evidence presented the port 
directors announced they would make public within two 
weeks their decision on whether or not the work will be 
rushed to conclusion. It is pretty well understood, how- 
ever, that most of the board favors living up to the 
contract given last year to Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins, 
and that this firm will shortly place its contract for the 
lumber required in the construction of the dry dock 
proper. 

The labor men claimed that about 10 percent of the 
contract price could be saved by readvertising the con- 
tract but it is alleged that their real motive is to repay 
a grudge against the successful contractors. 

In summing up for the Boston business men, Jerome 
Jones, a prominent merchant, reminded the port direct 
tors that ‘‘the fact that the cost of labor and ma- 
terials is less than when the bids came in ought not to 
require new bids, for if costs had advanced in value 
instead, the bidders would have been held responsible. 
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ONE NOVEL source of fire hazard each spring and sum- 
mer is the building of nests by sparrows about the roots 
and eaves of buildings. One sawmill company stops 
off all such openings with wire screen, while at another 
point hose streams are utilized to wash out the nests 
as built, the watter discouraging the birds from ettempt- 
ing to rebuild the nests. 
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FOOL BILL 505. 


Just at a time when the world is worried by war and every day some 
new nation sheds its coat and leaps into the well known arena, just when 
we are in need of something to make us laugh, the laughter comes: May 
18 there was introduced in the Illinois legislature by Mr. Meeker Senate 
pill No. 505, ‘‘for an Act providing for the inspection and grading of 
lumber by the State Public Utilities Commission.’’ As soon as the bill 
was introduced it seems to have presumed on the acquaintance, for 
already it has been read the first time, ordered printed and ordered to 
second reading. That, however, the people of the State of Illinois may 
confidently assume, is as far as it will get; it is all right for the 
legislature to laugh and be gay and have its fun; but there is such a 
thing as carrying a joke too far. Even the able attorney who intro- 
duced it would not object if some humorous measure were introduced 
in the assembly to overturn and upset established practice of law and 
procedure of courts in this State, as long as the legislature was merely 
amusing itself and not seriously considering its adoption. So we may 
assume that Mr. Meeker himself, after he has had his little joke, will 
take Senate bill 505 out in the backyard and remove from it all but the 
middle figure. 

But before Senate bill 505 passes to that burn from which no fool 
law returns, lumbermen will enjoy reading some of its provisions; and 
lumber consumers, too, will enjoy it, as soon as they understand that 
it is not to be taken seriously. lf it were, both lumbermen and lumber 
users might well view it with alarm, since both would suffer inconvenience 
and loss if it were enacted. But the buying and selling of boards in 
Illinois is not going to be taken over by any State commission, any 
more than the buying and selling of sugar, nails, poplin, soda water or 
condition powders is. In fact, if there is ever any legislation of this 
kind, it will be to take over the sale of soda water first; if there is a 
loose knot in a hemlock board the buyer can generally see it; but it 
may be in a nut sundae and you will eat it and never notice it. If the 
legislature is anxious for the Public Utilities Commission to inspect some- 
thing, we would humbly suggest that it tackle the nut sundae first. 

However, we will be interested to read what Senate bill 505 provided 
during its short and laughable career. For one thing, it provided that 
every person, firm or corporation engaged in the business of selling 
lumber must first pay a license of $25. This seems to us excessive, when 
it is only $2 for a male dog, and a dog seems to have more fun any day 
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than a lumberman. It seems especially excessive in view of the present 
state of the lumber business; it would be pretty tough to work hard 
: year and then have to pay the whole year’s profits over for a new 
icense. 

But you not only had to have a license under this bill, but, before you 
began to practice as a lumberman, you must have had all the lumber in- 
spected and graded by the State Public Utilities Commission, and no lumber 
could be sold or offered for sale on any other grade. You can see at 
once that this was a grand little bill, but that the bill to the ultimate 
consumer would have to be a big one to leave the dealer $25 for a 
license, Of course in the past a large amount of lumber has been bought 
on the sawmill’s inspection; and that inspection had to be pretty nearly 
right to get past the Illinois dealer or factory buyer as we know him; but, 
under this bill, despite the fact that all hands are satisfied, the mill 
that shipped it, the dealer who handled it, and the farmer or buyer who 
bought it, an inspector must be summoned from somewhere, for whose 
services the farmer or buyer would pay in the price, to look it over; 
and the inspector might not be satisfied, though everybody else is. Of 
course, there were penalties provided for failing to take out a license 
or to hire a Republican or Democratic precinct worker to look it over 
before the farmer was permitted to haul it away; but these penalties 
are expressed in three and four figures, so a lumberman wouldn’t under- 
stand them even if we printed them. 

‘here was, of course, to be a chief inspector, which was the best job 
bill 505 would have created, although there would have been a whole 
swarm of little inspectors to help him. And the interesting thing about 
the bill was that it provided that the person the State Public Utilities 
Commission should appoint as chief inspector should be ‘‘a suitable 
person who shall not be interested cither directly or indirectly in any 
lumber yard.’? The law might have gone farther and provided that no 
man who had ever been in a lumber yard, or passed a iumber yard, or 
Secs any lumber, should be appointed. If a man is going to inspect 
nie, he ought not to have any pre-conceived notions as to what 
umher is, 

\s for the grading rules themselves, we know how they have been 
estxblished in the past: by study by men who have known lumber for 
a iifetime, as either, or both, sellers and buyers of it; by conference 
©: consumers and manufacturers; by the experience and practice of 
ticusands of men, collated and condensed into lumber rules. Under bill 
ov) the grades were to be prescribed by the State Public Utilities Com- 
sion, which is a body designed to regulate street-car operation, tele- 
prone operation and pretty nearly every kind of operation but for 
appendicitis, Some day, of course, in an hour of ease, it could sit down 
an formulate some new rules on which a few billion dollars’ worth of a 
Vauable product were to be sold in days to come. 

Any person who should assume to act as an inspector of lumber who 


had not been so appointed and sworn 
in and at, should be, the bill pro- 
vided, ‘‘bhcld to be an imposter’’ and 
fined $50 to $100. One can see 
the difficulty into which the dealer 
would get on receipt of a car of 
shortleaf if he tried to decide 
whether it was the grade he bought 
before a Democratic or Republican 
inspector told him whether it was 
or not. And right here an interest- 
ing thought occurs: If Illinois goes 
Republican what chance would a 
Mississippi mill have in shipping 
lumber into this State? And, if it 
goes Democratic, the Michigan 
white pine mills might just as well 
go out of business so far as Illinois 
is concerned. 

The inspectors might be put under 
the civil service, you say, and then 
politics wouldn’t cut any figure. No, 
there were no politics or political 
possibilities concealed in this bill at 
all. It merely provided that for 
reasons 

such person shall be immediately re- 
moved from his office or employment 
by the same authority that appointed 
him, and his place shall be filled, if 
necessary, by a new appointment; or 
in case it shall be deemed necessary 
to reduce the number of persous so 
appointed or employed their term of 
service shall cease under the orders 
of the commission. 

Of course, if you didn’t like the 
inspection by the State inspectors 
you could appeal. But to whom? 

In case any owner or consignee of 
lumber shall be dissatisfied with the 
inspection and grading of any lot of 
lumber or shall from any cause be 
dissatisfied with the decision of the 
chief inspector or any assistant in- 
spector an appeal may be taken to the 
State Public Utilities Commission, 
and the decision of a majority of said 
commission shall be final. * * * 
It shall be the duty of the commis- 
sion (to) render a decision in each 
case. 

So, when the commission is not 
running street cars, electric lights, 
telephones or trolleys, or making 
grading rules, it could keep itself 
busy re-grading lumber, under the 
presumption, that, since it ap- 
pointed the chief inspector and the 
little inspectors, it must know more 
about lumber than they do. We 
suggest that the commission would 
be some busy. But it never will. 
Senate bill 505 has already laughed 
itself to death, or if it has not, it 
speedily will. 





AND WE MARCH ON. 


The oak has grown above their dust; 
Their drums are still, their rifles rust; 
And we march on who marching must. 


Into the dim and distant years 
Their time of triumph and of tears 
Inevitably disappears. 


A half a century of grass 

Has died, and greened, and died, 
alas— 

For so do men and verdure pass. 


Yet is the world as green again, 
As verdant now as verdant then; 
So is it given unto men 


To keep the land forever green 
As they who kept it in the lean 
And torrid fields of war’s demesne; 


So is it given us as sure 
To keep the stripes of white as pure, 
The red as bright, the stars secure; 


So is it given us to keep, 
What storms may come, what tempests 


sweep, 
The heritage of those who sleep. 


We know you, War, for what you are: 

The heart you break, the soul you 
scar, 

And drag our women at. your car. 


And yet a time again may be 
When we have need of surgery, 
And war the only remedy. 


God knows we love our peace full well, 
And hate the instruments of hell 
By which our sundered brothers fell, 


But, peace or war, what time decrees, 
We shall preserve our liberties 
As sure, as certainly, as these. 


The oak has grown above their dust, 
But we shall keep the holy trust: 
And we march on who marching must. 
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The attention of the lumber 
trade is centering in ways and 
means of extending the demand 
for forest products, in discover- 
ing and inventing new uses for 
wood and in finding profitable 
outlets for all saw mill products. 


Do you intend to 


It must be evident to all that. 
timber now is used more econom- 
ically than heretofore and that 
in the future utilization will be 
even more intensive. 


Timber products will be in de- 
mand so long as civilization shall 
endure. It is wise to acquire 
that which hundreds of millions 


of people must have. 
We have certain properties 


that should receive your atten- 
tion. Ask about them. 


Timberland Factors. 


1750 McCormick Building. 


1009 White Building. 
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PAN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS IN TRADE CONFERENCE. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


the honor of American business houses and their purpose to 
give value for value. 
Neighbors Should Know Each Other. 

Secretary Bryan said in part: 

My only duty as I see it, after the felicitous words of wel- 
come which have been addressed to you, is to give cordial 
approval of the noble ideal conceived by the honorable secre- 
tary of the treasury that has resulted in your coming here. 
And I do give to this ideal the most cordial endorsement. 
And'I shall content myself with just suggesting the one thought 
that has been uppermost in my mind since this ideal was 
presented to our nation and to the nations assembled here. 

It is the idea of neighbors. God in his providence has made 
these republics the joint tenants of that wonderful heritage 
that extends from the St. Lawrence to Puget Sound on the 
north, to Cape Horn on the south. We have taken upon our- 
selves the responsibility of developing this territory for our- 
selves, and for the world. It is dedicated to a system of 
government—may I describe these republics as representing a 
great banyan tree? The United States is the parent stem, but 
the branches extended have taken root and are now permanent 
supports of the tree and parts of that great tree; linked 
together by identity of political purpose and by a common 
political ideal, we can not but be interested in each other. 
And being here, so situated that we must live side by side, 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 
We have been in the lumber business for 

over thirty years. 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
9226 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 




















certain expectations are aroused by the fact that we are 
neighbors. 

The first is that we shall know each other. Neighbors must 
get acquainted, and this epoch meeting must result in an ex- 
tension of the acquaintance, which is not only desirable, but 
necessary. And I am sure that the secretary of the treasury 
had in mind this more intimate association that we may be 
assured of feeling one toward the other. 

The second expectation aroused by the fact that we are 
neighbors is that we shall be friends. And I am assured that 
this feeling of friendship is a growing feeling. ‘Time has 
tended to make it grow, and words spoken by the representa- 
tives of the different nations have promoted its growth, and I 
am sure the great address delivered by our Chief Executive at 
Mobile, when he restated what has been to us stated before, 
that this nation has no desire to take a foot of land from any 
other nation I am sure that this has contributed something 
toward the cementing of our friendship. 

And may I refer to one other thing which has had an influ- 
ence? It is the fact that this nation is now united to the 
Spanish-speaking republics by treaties that provide that there 
is no cause for which we shall go to war until after there has 
been a year’s time for investigation, and for passion to subside. 

Member of Federal Reserve Board Talks. 


Paul M. Warburg, of the Federal Reserve Board, said 
in part: 

Financial dependence expresses itself in two ways: first, in 
the short-term credit granted to individuals, and second, in 
the long-term corporate credit, particularly that granted to 
governments. 

Dealing first with the problem of individual credits, the 
United States may be profoundly grateful that just at this 
time its new banking system has been established. The day 
of the opening of our Federal reserve banks will mark the 
advent of our financial independence. We are now able to 
finance our own imports and exports by the use of American 
acceptances. More than that, we are in a position to finance 
the trade of other nations and to play, in this respect, the part 
of an international banker that _has heretofore been played 
almost exclusively by England. While it is true that Germany 
and France during the past generation have begun to finance 
a large portion of their own trade by acceptances of their own 
banks, the bulk of the busines has heretofore been handled by 
England * * and we may add, with profound con- 
viction, that it is precisely in this field that the United States 
will be destined to play an important future role. 

We realize, of course, that it will be an arduous task to 
procure for our American acceptances the same standing in 
world markets as is now enjoyed by those of nations that 
have been in the field for generations past. Their commercial 
and financial relations are well established and bankers in for- 
eign countries are more familiar with the names of European 
than of American acceptors. * * * It is difficult to 
change well established banking habits. We are well aware, 
therefore, of the fact that it will be necessary for this 
country to render the utmost possible assistance in order to 
facilitate a development so eminently desirable for the fu- 
ture protection of these large continents. This can be done 
in several ways: 

First, by the readiness of our banks and bankers to enter 
this new field in a spirit of liberality and patriotism. They 
must be thoroughly imbued with the thought that it is 
necessary for the financial independence of their country and 
for the security of our American sister republics that import 
and export transactions touching this country should in the 
future be financed by ourselves. 

It may be opportune to point out in this connection that 
the Federal Reserve Act gives ample powers for the develop- 
ment of this business. Member banks may accept and Federal 
reserve banks may discount bills arising out of transactions 
based upon the “importation or exportation” of goods. The 
Federal Reserve Board has been advised by its counsel that 
the words “importation” and “exportation,” as used in this 
connection, need not be construed as confining these transac- 
tions to importations or exportations into or from the United 
States, but that these transactions may also cover shipments 
between foreign countries. We shall be in position, therefore, 
to serve as bankers for our American sister republics, not only 
in their trade with us, but even in their trade with others. 

Real Work in Committee Meetings. 

The real work of the conference was in private com- 
mittees of important American business men and Gov- 
ernment officials, such as members of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Trade Commission, meeting in 
secret with the foreign delegations of the different coun- 
tries to which they had been assigned. 

Great interest was exhibited among the members of the 
conference as to what their colleagues of other nations 
would advance or propose by way of closer trade and 
financial relations with each other and with the United 
States. Much of the discussion, it was learned after the 
group conferences, was of a preliminary nature, but suf- 
ficient was ascertained of the deliberations in the cases 
of a number of the countries to ‘‘ give a line on’’ what is 
being aimed at by the different countries. 

Honduranean delegates took up with the American 
bankers assigned to their group the possibility of ‘‘shak- 
ing off’? English control of their railroads. The price 
at which the English hold the Honduras railroad bonds 
has so far been prohibitive, not because of the intrinsic 
value of the bonds but because of the lack of money. 
The American delegates discussed with the Honduranean 
delegates shipping facilities, interior transportation, and 
the financial condition of the country. 

Cuba and Salvador both discussed the possibility of 
reciprocity treaties with the United States, a new treaty 
to take the place of the present one in the case of Cuba, 
and a first treaty in the case of Salvador. Tobacco and 
sugar conditions were gone into in the case of Cuba. 

Salvador desires the establishment of a branch bank 
of some institution of the United States with a capital 
of $10,000,000, and the Government of Salvador will do 
everything possible to assist such a bank. E. C. Lufkin, 
of the Texas Oil Company of New York, was one of 
the Americans discussing conditions with the Salva- 
doreans, and H. G. P. Deans, of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, of Chicago, was another; also Frederick 
R. Curtiss, chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, was another. 

Salvador, like many other South and Central American 
countries, makes a point against the careless packing of 
goods exported by American firms and recommends that 
there be improvement along this line. Salvador would 
have all the American republics’ ships exempt from port 
dues of other American republics, in other words create 
an inter-American coastwist shipping benefit. 

Money Badly Needed for Development. 

Bolivia is in what might be called a critical state at 
the present time, owing to the fact that that country 
has recently had two railroads completed, and the devel- 





opment of the country depends on foreign investm: ut, 
particularly the need for cash to mine and develop its 
tin. The war has cut off foreign investment there :nd 
the money which was previously so plentifully supp ied 
is now being used for the war loans of Europe. ‘The 
Bolivians were greatly appreciative of the efforts to be 
of assistance shown by Milton C. Elliott, counsello: of 
the Federal Reserve Board. James Speyer, banker of 
New York; Otto H. Fuerth, of New York; Edward N, 
Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, and Levi L, 
Rue, president of the Philadelphia National Bank, are 
among Americans attached to the Bolivian group. 

The rate of exchange in Nicaragua has been as high 
as 25 percent, although it is now 108. Nicaragua has 
three banks, but now encourages the establishment of 
branch banks of United States’ institutions. Big impor- 
tations have stopped and surplus stocks have been sold 
out so that there is now an opportunity to sell goods in 
that country. The Nicaraguan delegates declare that if 
United States firms desire to increase their trade there 
they should grant the same long terms that European 
countries have granted in the past. 

The Costa Rican delegation discussed the present needs 
of publie service companies, such as railroad, street rail- 
way, electric light, gas and power companies, and par- 
ticularly of the financing of public improvements. Meet- 
ing with the Costa Ricans were E. A. de Lima, of New 
York; Caldwell Hardy, of Norfolk, Va.; Robert N. Har- 
per, president of the District National Bank of Wash- 
ington; Charles A. Kiler, of Champaign, Ill.; Byron R. 
Newton, assistant secretary of the Treasury, and Lewis 
E. Pierson, of Austin Nichols & Co., New York. 

After the Paraguayan conference, which was partici- 
pated in by Robert Halsey Patchin, secretary of the For- 
eign Trade Council of the United States, the statement 
was made that the profound economic crisis of today has 
prevented the accumulation of funds, making it abso- 
lutely indispensable for Paraguay to obtain a loan for 
the purpose of giving the nation a sound money basis. 

Peru wants a branch bank. In that conference the pos- 
sibilities of international codperation were discussed. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the possibility of inter- 
national codperation in the matter of public finance 
would have to do chiefly with the consolidation of Perv- 
vian foreign debt and that it would not be advantageous 
to Peru to undertake this at the present time. 

In the Chilean conference subjects of general impor- 
tance were discussed. The purpose was to establish a 
ground plan for future work. The chairman of the dele- 
gation after the meeting expressed himself as extremely 
pleased with the conference on finance that was had 
Mutual promises of help and support were made between 
the Chileans and the citizens of the United States. 
Among the latter méeting with the Chileans were Charles 
S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Archi- 
bald Johnson, vice president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation; C. A. Green, of R. G. Dun & Co.; Charles 
D. Norton, of the First National Bank of New York; 
Leopold Frederick, of New York, and Charles R. Flint, 
of New York. 

The Argentinans principally discussed the subject of 
the merchant marine. They had the assistance of John 
Barrett, director of the Pan American Union; Frederick 
‘A. Delano, member of the Federal Reserve Board; Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the board of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Mortimer Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., of New York; Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York; J. G. White, of J. u. 
White & Co., New York, and others. 

Samuel Hale Pearson, chairman of the Argentine dele- 
gation explained the merchant marine situation and it 
was ascertained that he holds identically the same views 
as Secretary McAdoo and other cabinet officers, as well 
as President Wilson, as to the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of new trade routes between South and Central 
‘American ports and the United States. 

Members of the Argentine delegation declared that the 
situation of their country regarding steamship facilities 
reaching ports of the United States is more pressing than 
that of any other country. 

Committee on Uniformity of Laws Meets. 


Discussion of the various phases of international law 
and commerce necessary to a recommendation for the 
preliminary steps in recommending uniformity of laws 
affecting the trade between the Americas was started 
by the committee on uniformity of laws of the Pan- 
American Financial Conference this afternoon. With 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield presiding, the mecting 
was held in the Columbus Room of the Pan-American 
Union Building. Questions affecting tariffs, import 
taxes, port taxes, steamship laws and all international 
customs affecting commerce and banking were discussed 
in tentative manner. Before adjournment, the full com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee to consult with the 
officers and directors of the Pan-American Union in 
order to outline a succinct program to be considered by 
the full committee. The subcommittee consists of Jolin 
Bassett Moore, chairman; Luis Izquierdo, Chile; Fran- 
cisco J. Peynado, Dominican Republic; Vincente Gon- 
zalez, Ecuador; and Carlos Maria de Pena, Uraguay. 

‘“We Americans must be prepared to make the invio!a- 
bility of our continent strotiger each day,’’ declared 
Senor Dr. Santiago Perz Triana, of the Colombian de!e- 
gation, in a speech before the Pan-American Financial 
Conference today. The Colombian’s speech was wiliily 
applauded as he drew a picture of the possibility of 
nations of other continents endeavoring to gain posses 
sion of the western hemisphere by any of several }03- 
sible means, the Hall of the Americas, in the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union Building, was filled by an audience which 
gave him the closest attention. Senor Triana sketched ‘lie 
entire history of Europe and the conditions leading up 10 
the present crisis, and then pleaded with his Pan-Am¢t- 
ican colleagues to keep ‘‘ America for the Americans,’’ 
to resent any attempt at invasion, except the peace ul 
invasion of people seeking new homes. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








COMMERCE COMMISSION RULINGS. 


Orders Reparation in Three Cases—Authorizes Dis- 
regard of Long and Short Haul Provision. 





[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25.—Complaint has been filed 
with the commission by the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber 
Company, the Norfolk Veneer Company, the Stave & 
Timber Company and the Farmers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany, against the Norfolk-Southern Railway, in which 
exception is taken to the rates named in the carrier’s 
tariff, No. 409, known as ‘‘Local freight tariff on logs 
and mine props.’’? The rates named are from stations 
on the Norfolk-Southern to Berkley, Berkley Junction and 
Suffolk, Va. To the first two stations the rates com- 
plained of are as follows: From Gregory, N. C., 2.13 
eents; Acre, N. C., 4 cents; Moyock, N. C., 1.88 cents; 
Shawboro, N. C., 2.13 cents; Nicanor, N. C., 2.5 cents; 
Scuppernong, N. C., 3.5 cents; Corapeake, N. C., 3 cents; 
Sandy Cross, N. C., 2.75 cents, and from Corapeake to 
Suffolk, 1.75 cents. Complainants declare that all of 
these rates are unreasonable and discriminatory and ask 
the commission to fix other rates which are reasonable 
and to award reparation on account of shipments made 
under these rates of $10,000 or such other sum as may 
be warranted by the commission’s finding. 

The commission has rendered an unreported opinion 
in the ease of the Wichita Business Association against 
the Midland Valley Railroad, in which it is held that 
the rate of 28 cents per 100 pounds charged for the 
transportation of three carloads of vehicle wood in the 
white, from Fort Smith, Ark., to Wichita, was unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 22 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reparation is awarded. 

In the case of R. A. & J. J. Williams Company against 
the Maine Central Railroad and others, the commission 
in an unreported opinion holds that the rate of 19 
cents per 100 pounds on lumber from Stillwater and Mil- 
ford, Me., to Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa., for ex- 
port, is not unreasonable and the complaint is dismissed. 

The commission has dismissed also the complaint of 
the Weiss-Lesh Manufacturing Company against the Mo- 
bile & Ohio Railroad, and finds that the carrier’s rules 
and regulations relative to transit lumber at Jackson 
and Trenton, Tenn., are not unreasonable nor unduly 
discriminatory. 

In the ease of the Williamsburg Lumber Company, of 
Ellisville, Miss., against the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
the commission holds that the complainant is barred 
through laches from recovering reparation or damages 
on account of unreasonable charges collected for the 
transportation of two carloads of lumber shipped from 
Collins, Miss., to Washington, D. C., where they were re- 
consigned to Wilmington, Del, Informal complaint was 
made in August, 1912, and in December of the same year 
the complainants were notified that a formal complaint 
would be necessary. This suggestion was not complied 
with until June, 1914. The complaint is dismissed. 

The commission has awarded reparation in the case of 
the Chickasaw Lumber Company against the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad on account of the unreasonableness 
of the rates charged for the transportation of hardwood 
lumber from Marianna, Fla., to eastern seaboard and in- 
terior eastern points. The charges collected were 40 
cents to New York, 38 cents to Philadelphia, and 37 
cents to Lewisburg and Williamsport. Pa. Contempo- 
raneously there was in effect on yellow pine and cypress 
lumber the following rates: to New York, 31 cents, to 
Philadelphia, 29 cents and to Lewisburg and Williams- 
port, 28 cents. The commission has held in the case 
of the Blue Grass Lumber Company, against the Louis- 
ville & Nashville that the rates on hardwood lumber 
to eastern seaboard and interior eastern points, should 
not exceed the yellow pine rate by more than 2 cents. 

The commission has dismissed the complaint of the 
Powell-Myers Lumber Company against the St. Louis 
Soniiwestern Railroad and holds that the charge of 
401. cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of a 
car'oad of lumber from Saline Siding, Ark., to Tweed, 
Ont, was in accordance with the tariff. 

In the ease of the Lord & Bushnell Company, against 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad and others the complainants 
Teq ested the initial carrier to divert to Curtis Bay, Md., 


a c.rload of lumber en route from Boleyn, La., to But-. 


ler, Pa., at the joint rate in effect. The diversion was 
not effected and the commission holds that the initial 
carmer did not transmit the order to its connection with 
due diligence and it is therefore chargeable with the loss 
to ‘.e complainant. 


om. ¢ commission has authorized the Louisville & Nash- 
rile 


Railroad and its connections to establish rates on 
cross and switch ties, carloads, from Hartford, Duke- 
huret, Sunnydale and Dundee, Ky., to Cincinnati, the 
Same as the rates concurrently in effect on lumber with- 
out observing the long and short haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 of the act to regulate commerce. 

. 1€ commission has also granted authority to car- 
4 ‘ participating in M. P. Washburn agent, tariff No. 


_to change the description in connection with com- 
moty rates on sash, doors and blinds, from Jackson 
“ni Meridian, Miss., to Ohio and Mississippi river cross- 
2s as shown in items numbered 7-8-14 and 16, on page 
11 of supplement No. 28 to the above mentioned tariff, 


without observing the long and short haul clause, so that 
it will read: 

Sash, doors and blinds, straight or mixed or when mixed 
with common window or door frames, K. D., also common 
window and door frames, K. D., straight or mixed, minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds carload. 

The commission has granted authority to the Southern 
Railway and other carriers participating in its tariff 
No. 11880 to establish rates on billets, blocks or strips, 
wooden, sawed or split, rough, unpainted, straight or 
mixed carloads, from points in Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia, to eastern Virginia 
cities, interior eastern cities, New England and Cana- 
dian points and to points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, all set forth in the tariff mentioned, the same 
as the rates concurrently in effect for the transportation 
of lumber from the same points of origin to the same 
points of destination without observing the long and 
short-haul clause. 

The commission has suspended from May 25 to Sep- 
tember 22 the operation of item No. 2751, page 7 supple- 
ment 24 to Southern Pacific tariff No. 3328, which p:0- 
vides for cancelation of commodity rates on lumber 
carloads, from New Castle, Cal., to Winnemucca, Ney., 
and to certain other points in Nevada and Utah. This 
will have the effect of making applicable on such traffic 
class rates which are in all instances higher than the 
present commodity rates. For example the present com- 
modity rate from New Castle to Winnemucea is $4.30 
per net ton and the proposed class rate is $9.20. 

In the case of the Nebraska Bridge, Supply & Lumber 
Company against the Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
the commission holds that the rates for the transporta- 
tion of carloads of fence post from Chickamauga, ta., 
to destinations in Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Iowa, 
were unreasonable to the extent that the proportion of 
the through rates applied from Chickamauga to Cairo, 
Ill., exceeded 11 cents. The proportional rate charged 
was 14 cents. Reparation is awarded. 





HOLDS RATE ADVANCES NOT JUSTIFIED. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today rendered a decision that the 
proposed increase in rates on yellow pine from the south- 
western blanket to Sioux City, Iowa, is not justified and 
the carriers have been ordered to cancel their tariffs. 

The rate proposed by the carriers was thirty cents a 
hundred pounds from producing territory west of the 
Mississippi River and twenty-nine cents from the terri- 
tory north of that blanket, known as ‘‘Group 8.’’? The 
present rate from both territories is twenty-eight cents. 
Reviewing the evidence submitted by the carriers and the 
result of a test of the thirty-cent rate to Sioux City, the 
commission in its opinion says: 

Having due regard for the recently considered rate of 
twenty-five cents to Omaha, and to all other pertinent facts 


presented in the record, it is our conclusion that the in- 
creased rates proposed have not been justified. 


COMMISSION UPHOLDS CARRIERS. 


Finds for Railroads in Complaint Against Double First 
Class Rate on Wooden Grape Baskets. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered a decision in the case 
of the Blackburn-Warden Company and others against 
the Illinois Central Railroad and other carriers, which 
has a distinct bearing upon the use of certain kinds of 
wooden containers. The question involved was the rat- 
ing at double first class of grapes shipped in baskets in 
less than carloads and the commission upholds the ecar- 
riers and dismisses the complaint. Commenting on the 
character of the package, the commission in its report 
says: 

The baskets in which grapes are shipped ordinarily are 
made of inferior wood and thin veneer. They are of a 
standard size and shape and hold 8 pounds of grapes. The 
tops are held on by two wire staples, one in the center of 
each end of the package, which are said to be easily broken 
or shaken loose. Shipments from producing territories to 
jobbing points ordinarily are made in refrigerator cars. 
The baskets absorb considerable moisture in transit, and 
when the cars are unloaded and the moisture dries out 
the thin tops of the baskets become warped and expose 
the grapes to waste and damage in transit when reshipped 
in less than carload lots, although complainants state that 
they are large shippers of grapes in less than carloads and 
have never filed any claims for damages. The chairman of 
the Southern Classification Committee testified that in his 
opinion ordinary grape baskets were never intended to be 
shipping containers; that following the acceptance of grapes 
in baskets in less than carloads in 1910, the committee 
received numerous complaints of the inconvenience and 
cost of handling such shipments and of damage resulting 
in transit; that less-than-carload shipments are peculiarly 
liable to damage because the baskets are easily broken by 
contact with other freight; and that a thorough investiga- 
tion satisfied the committee that an error had been made 
in giving a first-class rating to grapes in such frail con- 
tainers. Ap a result, the double first-class rating was 
adopted. Defendants insist further that because of their 
frailty the baskets used can not safely be stacked on trucks, 
and that the carriers are forced to load and unload them 
exclusively by hand, and that they can not be stored safely 
with other freight, but must be placed in a separate part 

















Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L, 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 
good. It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 
do softer woods. ‘Tell your custo- 
mers about it and you'll win friends 
and 


Capitalize Your 
Selling Ability 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 
influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 
you to participate in the advantages this 
general advertising is creating. —The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book “A”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
throughout with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 


in stock. 





1 By being the first in your 
Get = Now town to feature Birch fin- 
on these ish, you will gain the pres- 

° tige that always comes to 
Profits the fellow who leads. This 


is doubly certain in Birch 
because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
grain and curability equalled by but few other 
woods. Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 











An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A”, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. I. STEPHENSON CO., 





HACKLEY-PHELPS-ONNELL CO., Wells, Mich. 
eae WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Chassell, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. 
_W. MBER CO.. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER co., | & ¥- JONES LUME 
‘ Appleton, Wis. 
Hayward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Green Bay, Wis. 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 





Export Work a Specialty 





St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 










































Creosoted 


Wood Block Paving 


Means Business For The Lumber Industry. 


HEN all the Country is using Cre- 
osoted Wood Block Paving the 

lumber industry will have a market out- 
let of the first importance. 
Every year sees an increase in the 
amount of wood blocks laid and every 
day sees new friends for this silent, 
everlasting and permanently satisfactory 
pavement. 
Minneapolis for instance had 38 miles of 
creosoted wood paving in 1913—now the 
city has more than 61 miles. 


Pacific Creosoting Company 


910 White Building, 
Seattle, U.S. A. 


Operating the largest creosoting plant in the world, at 
Eagle Harbor, Wash. 















































NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


\/|N all of the extensive 

\ * literature of the wood 

preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 

broad aspect. It seems to fit 

exactly the needs of the engi- 

neer, forester, lumberman and 

student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO 









































of the car to avoid loss and damage. This manner of 
handling, defendants assert, greatly interferes with the 
economical loading and unloading of cars. One witness 
for defendants stated that his information was that from 
6 to 12 baskets could be crated properly at a cost of from 
20 to 25 cents. 

Complainants rely principally upon the official and western 
classification less-than-carload ratings on grapes in baskets, 
first class. Ratings in one classification territory, however, 
are not conclusive of the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the ratings in another. The present rating has 
been in effect since June, 1912. There is no evidence that 
grapes in baskets are rated higher in southern classification 
than other articles similar in value, weight, and other essen- 
tial transportation qualities, when such articles are shipped 
in like quantities. 

Upon all of the facts of record, we find that_ defendants 
have justified the present rating, and an order will be 
entered dismissing the complaint. 





TO HEAR CANADIAN LUMBER RATE CASES. 

OTrawa, ONT., May 27.—-When the Railway Commis- 
sion begins its western tour next month several lumber 
cases are on its schedule of sittings. The complaint of 
the Adolph Lumber Company against. the Great Northern 
Railway Company, charging exorbitant rates in conflict 
with its contract, will be keard at Vancouver, B. C., 
June 1. Other docketed cases are: Kootenai Shingle 
Company (Ltd.) vs. Great Northern Railway Company; 
Grain Growers’ Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., vs. 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Company, and the Huntington- 
Merritt Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., vs. British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company. All these cases 
involve transportation difficulties. 


ARGENTINA MARKET SHOWS LIFE. 


Revival in Building Industry—Government Pushing 
Improvements and Placing Large Contracts. 





Conditions in Argentina during the first quarter of 
1915 show a solid, if not sensational, improvement. The 
building industry, which was practically paralyzed, has 
shown signs of life. During the latter part of the 
quarter orders have been sent to the United States and 
Canada for structural steel and iron. The Government 
of Argentina is contemplating making a contract for the 
erection of a large administrative building to eliminate 
the necessity which at present exists for having various 
departments at points too far separated for convenience. 
The report to the National City Bank of New York made 
by John H. Allen, manager of the Buenos Aires branch, 
shows that although the Government has pursued a 
policy of economy and retrenchment it has not neglected 
necessary new work nor delayed to a harmful extent other 
improvements that have been under way for a long time. 
A large amount of work is being done on roads, drain- 
age, water works, extensions etc. A new plan is now on 
foot to improve the system for draining an important 
part of the Province of Buenos Aires. This new work 
will cost as estimated $2,500,000 in gold. The revenue 
for this will be raised by a moderate drainage tax as- 
sessed upon the property directly benefited. 

Revenue from imports to Argentina during the three 
months of the first quarter fell 6,000,000 pesos below 
what was estimated by the Government in its caleu- 
lations and it was 24,000,000 pesos below the revenue 
derived from imports during the same quarter in 1914. 

Although heavy rains have caused considerable damage 
to the oats crop, cutting the amount available for export 
down to one-third of what was estimated, it has proved a 
real blessing in one important respect: the locust eggs 
have been completely rotted and the locusts will prob- 
ably not destroy the crops this year. The corn is very 
nearly normal, showing only a slight loss. The entire 
wool production for Argentina may be estimated at 
305,000 bales, which is very nearly the same as the pro- 
duction for 1914. German interests have been very ac- 
tive in buying wool during the entire wool season, fre- 
quently at rates decidedly above the market. Being un- 
able to ship their wool they are storing it. Two cents 
a pound for each year is a safe estimate of the cost of 
earrying this wool, and it is probable that the Germans 
are buying it more for speculative reasons than for any- 
thing else. Hides have fallen off in price as compared 
with the abnormal figures following the declaration of 
war, but they are still 1214 percent above the prices 
prevalent prior to the war. The prices for sheepskins 
remain about normal. Indications seem to point to a 
steady increase in the exportation of meat. 





CARPENTRY TAUGHT BY STATE. 


The State of Connecticut under a special legislative 
act is maintaining three trade schools all having the same 
identical purpose and organization. They are for the 
purpose of keeping trace of boys and girls between 14 
and 16 years of age. The trades taught are printing, 
linotype operation, machine work, tool making, drafting, 
plumbing and sheet metal work, carpentry, cabinet mak- 
ing, pattern making, sewing, dressmaking, costume de- 
signs and millinery. The length of the course is 4,800 
hours of satisfactory work. 

The National Builder in a recent issue has a very in- 
teresting account of the work which is being done by 
the carpenters’ course. It shows a number of views of 
a completed house which was built by these boys, in- 
eluding views of the frame before it was covered and 
interior views showing interior finish, stair work ete. 
This house was built by the pupils of the school at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Besides the carpenter work the boys 
are taught to read blue prints and plans, to make shop 
drawings and to master the arithmetical problems of 
the trade. 

Inasmuch as a boy cannot enter an apprenticeship in 
the carpenter trade until he is 16 years of age this school 
course is an excellent preparation for such an apprentice- 
ship. 


— 





MOTOR TRUCK NOTES. | 








KISSEL KAR NOTES. 


Five 1500-pound trucks were sold by the Kissel Motor 
Car Company, of Hartford, Wis., to the Panama-Pucifie 
Exposition. Four are used in the commissary depart- 
ment and one in the financial department. 

The increased sale of motor trucks this year is 
proof of optimism in the business world. More Kissel] 
trucks were sold in the first quarter of 1915 than dur. 
ing any corresponding period of any previous year, 
This is for domestic use only and does not include 
tLose shipped abroad. The business men who spend 
money freely for improved delivery and haulage 
facility must expect increased trade to repay the in. 
vestments. 

The Kissel people have received their sixth order 
for motor trucks from the European countries at war, 
The latest commission is for thirty-six ambulances for 
use by the Servian Government. 

Municipalities have adopted motor trucks for a wide 
variety of uses. The list includes motor-driven fire 
apparatus, street sprinklers, and flushers, police patrols, 
ambulances, water department fleets, waste pick-ups and 
dump wagons. The Kissel Kar has vehicles in these 
services in more than fifty cities. 





DEFINITION OF ‘‘SERVICE.”’’ 


_ The term “service” was adopted by motor car companies 
in the early, imperfect days of motor ear development, when 
manufacturers were all exceedingly sensitive on the subject of 
repairs. It would have been better, I feel sure, to have 
handled the situation straight out from the shoulder, calling 
repair departments by their right name. 

The term “service” at present covers three branches of 
work, as I see it: : 

Tirst: The correction, at the manufacturers’ expense, 
of defects in material or workmanship, for which the manu- 
facturer is properly held accountable, 

Second: The repair of vehicles that have deteriorated 
through use or abuse. 

Third: An indefinite something beyond legitimate repair 
work which is performed gratis for the purpose of showing 
the broad-gaged good will of the motor car manufacturer 
toward the owners of vehicles, 


The above is a quotation from an address given before 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce in De- 
troit recently by Alvan Macauley, vice president and 
general manager of the Packard Motor Car Company. 
In defining service still further, he says: 


_I think it is correct to say, therefore, that ‘service’ con- 
sists essentially of repair work and advertising. 

In the absence of specific promises to his patrons, the 
manufacturer's obligation extends only to the point of deliver- 
ing to his patrons cars or trucks of bis standard of material 
and workmanship. There is no obligation upon him to deliver 
a perfect vehicle, especially since such a vehicle has probably 
not yet been devised. But there is a strong obligation to 
deliver to patrons that quality of material and workmanship 
which he has previously established as his standard of excel- 
lence. 

* * * 

It is a truism that can not be denied that in the long run 
patrons are better satisfied to pay a fair price for service 
work, if it is done immediately the need develops and if it is 
thoroughly well done at the first effort, than with careless, 
slipshod repair work, for which no charge is made. 

No other branch of industry with which I am familiar gives, 
as a general proposition, so much in the way of free service 
as our own automobile business. 


In regard to ‘‘free service’’ which partakes of the 
advertising nature, Mr. Macauley makes the significant 
remark that ‘‘what was given for nothing was not appre- 
ciated and only whetted the appetite for more.’’ 

As a solution to this problem which confronts auto- 
mobile reanufacturers, the speaker points to the experi- 
ence of his company. We quote him on this point: 


The basis of our new policy was a complete, thorough 
advance understanding with our owners as to just what we 
would and would not do. We have not restricted our written 
service policy from what it was before. As a matter of fact 
we have enlarged it. The essential difference is that we have 
cut out indefiniteness by a clear, concise definition of what we 
will do gratis and what we will charge for. And the new 
policy we have proven will, if firmly adhered to, hold all our 
friends and, at the same time, put our service departments 
on the right side of the ledger. 





GENERAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


A museum is rather a unique department of a tire 
company. Nevertheless, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company has a museum of cross-sections of current and 
obsolete Goodyear products. It has three main divi 
sions: 1, current Goodyear products; 2, obsolete Good- 
year products, and, 3, competitors’ products. Among 
the freaks is a rubber sole in which a once active roach 
lies embalmed. , 


The French military authorities have acquired the 
Packard Motor Car Company’s new service station 12 
Paris by requisition. Vice President Alvan Macauley, 
of the company, remarked it was the first time he had 
heard of an owner liking Packard service so well that 
he took over the company’s entire service station. 


Few motorists realize the danger of running their tires 
in the car tracks. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, in commenting on the practice, says in part: 


The tread of a tire is the thickest part because there. the 
greatest wear takes place. The sides have a thinner wall of 
rubber to protect the fabric. 

This practice of running in the car tracks is also a common 
fault among drivers of solid tire trucks. Only the outside 
edge of the tire rests on the rail, and consequently only @ 
small part of the tire sustains the whole load. The result is 
that the outside edge wears off while the rest of the tire is 
apparently in good condition. Constant running in car tracks 
will wear off 1% inches of the surface of a 5-inch solid tire, 
reducing it to a 3%-inch tire. Thus a 3%4-inch tire is com 
pelled to do the work of a 5-inch. 

This effect is still more pronounced where dual tires are 
used on the rear wheels, a few inches of surface on one tire 
being compelled to endure the strain intended for the entire 
surface of two tires. : 
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NORTH OF ENGLAND TRADE IS ACTIVE. 


Overseas Freights Temporarily Easier—Workingmen 
Prosperous—Building at Low Ebb. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, April 29.—Since the 
letter published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Feb- 
ruary 5 a notable change has taken place in the North 
of England industries. Trade is no less brisk; factory 
and workshop burn the midnight luminant; shipping 
goes on apace—notwithstanding the dangers to navi- 
gation from mine and submarine—the collieries are 
working at full pressure and money is being earned 
by all even more rapidly than before the war. But 
the difference lies in that there has been a redistribu- 
tion of the proceeds of industry. The most striking 
change is perhaps in the coal trade and in home trade 
shipping. 

Price of Coal Rising. 

A previous article referred to the colliery owners’ 
contention that they were scarcely able to make ends 
meet. Now they need no longer wait upon the pleas- 
ure of the shipper but are in a greater degree able to 
dictate their own terms. Best steam and gas coals have 
risen from 14/6 ($3.48) to 28/6 and 30/6 ($6.82 and 
$7.24) a ton, and the local householder must now pay 
five shillings ($1.20) more a ton for this domestic 
commodity. 

Owing to the high ruling prices future business in 
the coal trade is rendered difficult. Merchants natu- 
rally hesitate to contract over a period at such rates 
if they can possibly avoid it, and as a matter of fact 
the collieries will be hard pressed to obtain the out- 
put, and in the event of any considerable buying would 
soon be seriously handicapped in their ability to guar- 
antee delivery. 

Thus swings the pendulum. Two months ago col- 
liery owners and their representatives went about with 
elongated features which are now wreathed in smiles. 
And yet the public is apt to judge hastily herein. As 
shown in a previous article the abnormal freights were 
not at all a safe index of the shipowners’ profits, and 
so with the collieries it should be borne in mind that 
amid those high prices many collieries have large con- 
tracts which have many months to run at less than 
half these rates. It is not the colliery owners indeed, 
but the middlemen who have made their pile in the 
coal market. The coal owners are doing well, but those 
speculators who were sufficiently far seeing, or lucky 
enough to purchase large stock on a low market, have 
raked in the dollars. During the last weeks anything 
from two to three thousand pounds profit have been 
made on single deals. 


The Poor Shipowner. 


On the other hand shipping has suffered;* that is 
to say, the home-trade shipping, which is mostly de- 
pendent for its existence upon the carrying of ‘‘ black 
diamonds.’? Freights have dropped enormously. Take, 
for example, the freight from the Tyne to London, 
which, in the course of a few weeks, tumbled down 
from 15/6 (say $3.75) to six shillings ($1.44) a ton. 

What is the meaning of this? It is not far to seek. 
In addition to the fact that many contracts terminate 
at the end of March, creating thereby a natural stiff- 
ener for the colliery owner, a large number of steam- 
ers—interned enemy ships taken over temporarily by 
the Government to relieve the pressure—were thrown 
upon the market. The demands for coals became 
largely in excess of the immediate output; as a natu- 
ral result the price of the commodity ran up and 
freights went down. Thus for the time being, at least, 
the hoot has passed to the other foot. 

There has also been a decided drop in over-sea 
freights, owing, no doubt, to a better distribution of 
tonnage, which, however, are now mounting again. 
And all influential factors which can be foreseen—the 
continued chartering of ships by the British and French 
Governments; the prospective opening of the Dar- 
danciles (which is well within the domain of practical 
Politics) and the consequent absorption of tonnage by 
the Black Sea grain merchants, point to a renewed 
scarcity and the prospect of better terms still for the 
shipowners. 


Ships a Luxury. 


So interconnected are these allied industries that one 
reacts upon the other like a storm-cloud on the mer- 
cury. The great prosperity of the over-sea trade; the 
Shortage of labor in the steel and iron industries— 
tor the Government is putting its earmark on the 
skilled workmen for the production of munitions of 


War—-and the high prices of raw materials have made 
the purehase of ships a luxury in which even the most 
opulent do not eare to engage. Shipbuilding prices 


are, 


indeed, prohibitive, and for the last two months 
few orders have been placed. Nevertheless the yards 
are still in full swing for, besides unfinished contracts, 
the Government work is quite sufficient to monopolize 
their attention. 

‘ot for many, many years has there been such a 
Peod of all-round prosperity for the working man as 
now exists in the northeast séetion of England. Apart 
from the steel and iron industries, wherein big wages 
‘are being earned by ‘high pressure work, there is not 
a trade associated with the mercantile industry in 
Wich the workmen have not received their ‘‘war 
bonus, ?? It is not a very edifying spectacle, this race 
for profit as seen by the outsider, during the progress 





of a conflict in which the destinies of empire hang 
in the balance, but view it as one may it is human 
nature. And it must be remembered that the working 
man usually sees only one side of a question—his own. 
What he sees now is that big prices are being ob- 
tained by the employer; these he reckons as profits, 
be they such or not and, from his point of view, he 
not unnaturally wants to share in the prosperity in 
his own small way. 
The Timber Trade. 


There is not a great deal of change in the state of 
the timber trade, which, although quieter than in last 
February, is by no means a negligible quantity. A 
good number of Swedish steamers come regularly to 
the Tyne from the Norwegian ports with their cargoes 
of deals and boards, but freights are still abnormally 
high and the tendency is for business to fall away 
rather than to increase. Very little is being done in 
the building trade beyond the completion of some big 
contracts. Ordinary house building, which was just 
beginning to look alive before the war, has almost 
collapsed owing to the prohibitive prices. 

Now that Germany has withdrawn timber from the 
list of contraband, however, there is some talk of 
shipments from the Baltic in due season, and inquiries 
in that direction are already rife, but as it is never 
safe to prophesy this article will content itself with 
adopting the prime minister’s now _ time-honored 
phrase ‘‘ wait and see.’’ It should be added that a few 
pit props still continue to dribble through, but not in 
sufficient quantities to be an influential factor. The 
price is prohibitive for anything like extensive busi- 
ness, and, as previously pointed out, the larger col- 
lieries have enormous stocks on hand. There is one 
small colliery, however, it is understood, which has in- 
augurated an innovation in the substitution of steel 
for the ordinary article, the general adoption of which 
need not be feared by those interested in the timber 
trade, on account cf the great cost. 





EXPORTERS WATCH SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


Spain, Cut Off From Northern Markets, Turns to 
America For Needs—British Demand Still Strong. 


Boston, MAss., May 19.—Exports of lumber and its 
manufactures from Boston in April are valued by the 
custom house at $162,627. This is a considerable fall- 
ing off from the total for March and is $10,965 less 
than in April, 1914, when the value of Boston exports 
was $173,592, but there is an encouraging gain over 
April, 1913, when forest products valued at $110,079 
were shipped from this port to foreign markets. 

Shortage of ocean tonnage and the dangers to com- 
merce from warfare, particularly in British waters, 
are largely responsible for this falling off. British 
representatives of lumber firms here report that there 
is no cessation in demand for American lumber, al- 
though Germany replaced lumber on the free list April 
1, and it was thought that the Swedish sawmills would 
begin to take care of a good part of the demand for 
deals from the United Kingdom. But the dangers to 
navigation even for neutral ships in the Baltic and 
North Seas is preventing the delivery of much Swedish 
lumber to the British Isles, it is reported, so that the 
English buyers are still looking to America for most 
of their supply. They are willing to pay $26 to $27 
f.o.b. at New Brunswick and New England ports 
for spruce deals, but although even little schooners of 
100 to 300 tons are being used in the traffie there are 
not enough bottoms available, and most owners are 
very dubious at present about chartering their vessels 
for a voyage through British waters. 

The following summary shows the exports from 
Boston of wood and its manufacturers for the last 
month, compared with the figures for April, 1914: 











1915 1914 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Logs, round timbers, bd. ft... ccccce  cvccce 140,000 $ 2,596 
Sawn timber— 
Piteh pine, bd. ft..6.2.00 25,000 $ 650 90,000 3,971 
Boards, planks, deals— 
CO, OE Disc cccasicins séaeee esses 2,000 147 
a ae . res 49,000 2.966 38,000 3,900 
Peni, BOs hticcscccccsse 84,000 DUNG cae cee Wiaee 
BOPUCE, DOs Bisiecs0 00 cece 77.000 2,021 41,000 1,564 
White pine, bd. ft......... 25.000 535 526.000 23,282 
All other boards, bd, ft.... 138,000 879 192.990 16,532 
SHIN GICS occ: 60 ee CRSeeccesc sevcen severe 9,000 
Shooks— 
_. MRREEETUL TILL 8,185 3.477 10,529 5,429 
AW OUNCE .sivcccicicweccsivese 1,535 DOES ““acace | smacks 
ROTOR. ic is cs acvnseseeeeses'e 101,437 6,395 15,236 1,143 
Heading ....cccccccccece po cee coecce Dee Sesaee | weawes 
All other manufactures of 
TOUNNOT in caccavecenneccces eveves >? a 13,775 
Doors, Saleh ‘Atle. WINGS. 6 asc kc cccacs ae “suvsnes 36 
Trimming, MOWING Ste... ..6 ccceces ee eatieca 580 
OUPNICOFS 6 cicieec arse hececee oceans ) S| ere 25,262 
Hogsheads, barrels .... Me Mweruae 2,633 
Incubators, brooders .. We s00ets -seeaes 
WROQRCUWOLO: 6 6 s<060.500s0 cee 64 :05s0 See. aencs 8,917 
WoOdGGDUID, tON@ 22.650 cccccs 2 950 3872 17,415 
All other manufactures of 
WOO sesccccoccwcecccccine ceence aa 46,323 
TOAIS: ccvecccocvesecces $162,627 $173,592 


While awaiting a little more snap in the demand 
from the South American lumber market some of the 
export firms here are interesting themselves in the 
possibilities of building up an export lumber business 
with Spain, Italy and south European countries which, 
as yet, have managed to keep out of hostilities. Spain 
has been buying some box shooks from America and, 
now that she is unable to get lumber from northern 
Europe to box her soap, olive oil, grapes, oranges etc., 
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In Stocks of: 


Portland Lumber Co, 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 


(Except Salt Lake Territory) 
Coast Range Lumber Co. 
Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
(Except 


Salt Lake Territory) 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Send Your Inquiries to 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


1110 Yeon Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 









Vertical 


Fir Flooring 








Grain 





and make lasting friends as well as good 
profits. ‘‘Electric Brand’’ Fir Flooring is 
always uniform and true to grade. Try a 
car or ask us to mix a car with 


Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding & Shingles 


We are shipping stock 
orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


EVERETT, WASH. 


CHAS.VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
































JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 















SEATTLE, WASH. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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CALIFORNIA 














California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2s: Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., scnerancisco, caLir. 








aE TACOMA,WASH. “Si 





A comparison of their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels with the 
grain of other doors tells the secret of their 
popularity. From the very first keen buyers 


saw their advantages and continued sales prove 
they were not mistaken. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H.S. OSGOOD, - ~- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Mes. | 














LINDSTROM -HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


WASHINGTON 


TACOMA, 





ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 





it is believed that the New England trade will flourish 
with them. Recent advices received here state that 
Spain is now in the market for quantities of pitch and 
white pine, poplar, birch, oak, walnut and mahogany, 
to be used for house frames, doors and windows, floor- 
ing, and the manufacture of vehicles, ships, railway 
ears, furniture, musical instruments ete. 

A new addition to the lumber fleet left the ways 
at Port Greville, N. S., this week, when the schooner 
L. C. Tower was launched. This vessel was chartered 
while the carpenters were still at work upon it to 
load deals for the United Kingdom, and will make 
its first voyage from Parrsboro. Most of the New 
England and provincial shipyards are now busy build- 
ing wooden vessels and there will be a number of 
launchings the next few weeks. 





ADMIRALTY BUYS CANADIAN LUMBER. 


Britain Will Order 10,000,000 Feet from British Co- 
lumbia Firms—Agrees to Supply Tonnage. 





Vicrorta, B. C., May 22.—The Hon. W. R. Ross, min- 
ister of lands, announces that the British Admiralty is 
about to place an order with British Columbia lumber 
mills for 10,000,000 feet of lumber, valued at approxi- 
mately $100,000, delivery to be made in June and July. 

Information to this effect reached Mr. Ross and the 
Hon. W. J. Bowser in cables from both Sir Richard 
McBride, and the Hon. J. H. Turner, agent-general in 
London. This order is far more significant and impor- 
tant than would appear on the face were the only consid- 
eration the pecuniary one; for it marks a distinct and 
important achievement in that for the first time a direct 
connection has been established between the British 
Columbia timber industry and the Government. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war orders have been 
open to British Columbia timbermen to supply lumber 
to private interests in England and to the Government, 
but opportunity to bid successfully for business was 
denied through the inability to arrange for tonnage. 
Whenever an attempt was made to negotiate for a direct 
dealing with British importers the Canadian lumber- 
men found they could not do business unless through 
middlemen, acting as British agents, located at various 
points in the United States, the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., of New York, as a rule acting in the matter of 
any lumber shipments being required from Canada for 
the British Government, the Pacific coast connection 
being maintained by an agency at San Francisco. 

This was the situation which confronted H. R. 
MacMillan, chief of the forest branch of the provincial 
Government, on his arrival in England. It was a sit- 
uation which had developed as a result of years of pre- 
paratory effort by the great interests controlling the 
ocean going tonnage of the world, working in close rela- 
tion with the timber producing interests of North 
America. Mr. MacMillan rendered yoeman service in 
the effort to establish a direct connection in this instance 
between the Government and British Columbia timber 
producers. 

For a time it appeared that the matter of securing 
tonnage outside the United States agencies would prove 
an insuperable difficulty notwithstanding obvious desire 
of the Admiralty for direct dealing. Mr. Ross made 
the suggestion that admiralty vessels carrying coal to 
British ports on the Pacific should be utilized to take 
the lumber as return cargoes. A number of cables 
strongly urging this course of action were sent by the 
minister to Sir Richard McBride, Mr. Turner and Mr. 
MaeMillan, with the result now announced. 

A further announcement of the successful bidder 
should be made within a few days. The timber asked 
for is known as dimension timber, 12 x 12 and up in 
size. No difficulty will be experienced in filling the 
order as most of the firms likely to bid already have 
more than sufficient logs for the shipment. 

‘*T regard this transaction as one of the greatest 
importance in its bearing upon the future of the timber 
industry of British Columbia,’’ said Mr. Ross. ‘‘For 
the first time in our history we appear to have been 
successful in cutting the Gordian knot which tied local 
shippers to foreign middlemen in the matter of over- 
seas shipments. We have, I think, established a prece- 
dent which will broaden to the benefit of the Province 
as time goes on and I am somewhat sanguine that an 
era, of great development and activity is opening to the 
timber industry of British Columbia. ’’ 





INCREASE IN CANADIAN EXPORTS TO UNITED 
STATES. 


Ottawa, ONT., May 24.—Another Norwegian bark, 
the Scotra, from Christiania, Norway, has arrived in 
Halifax to load deals for the European markets. This 
is the thirteenth Norwegian bark to arrive in Halifax 
to load lumber. Ocean freights still continue extreme 
and difficult and tonnage is limited. Shipments of 
spruce and pine deal which have arrived in Liverpool 
about the first of the month met with good sale and also 
the arrivals from Canada in April considerably exceeded 
those of the corresponding month last year. Pine deal 
are in good demand and values are advancing while 
stocks are depleted. Birch logs are meeting a good 
market. Stocks are light and values firm. A large 


number of barks have sailed from European ports to 
load lumber at the various New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia ports. 

The exports of Canadian lumber to the United States— 
forest products of all description—amounted last year 
to about $30,000,000. 
about $10,000,000. 


Those to the United Kingdom 
There has been an appreciable in- 





— 


crease in exports to the United States and a no able 
falling off of exports to Great Britain. 

As the United States takes almost all the expor’s of 
pulpwood, amounting to about $7,000,000, the war wil] 
make no difference in the sale of these goods. O» the 
contrary, it is expected that the exports of pulpwood 
this year will be largely increased. 





NEW MARKETS OPEN TO CANADIAN WOvcD,. 

Ottawa, OnvT., May 27.—H. R. MacMillan, syecia] 
commissioner appointed to investigate timber possibili- 
ties in Great Britain and Australia, reports that the 
British Admiralty has bought three cargoes of British 
Columbia timber at a cost of $80,000, whereas former 
purchases of this kind were usually made in the United 
States. From other reports received by the Trade and 
Commerce Department, British Columbia wood is becom- 
ing very popular in Europe and other markets. Last 
week the department received a communication from a 
leading lumber merchant of Havana who suggests that 
important orders could be placed at once if steamers or 
sail boats with sufficient capacity could be procured to 
bring the lumber through the Panama Canal at reason- 
able freight .rates. Another inquiry is from a South 
African commission house, which tells of a keen demand 
in South Africa for a hardwood known as ‘‘Canadian 
Pacifie wood,’’ which is described as a brownish wood 
and used for piles, girders and shaftings. There is a 
special inquiry for the following sizes: 5 feet by 16x41 
inches, 5 feet by 18x414 inches, 10 feet by 16x41 inches 
and 10 feet by 16x4%4 inches or in logs of 22 inches 
diameter, length 10 feet 3 inches. 





EXPORTS GAINING FOOTHOLD. 

SAVANNAH, GA., May 24.—Foreign shipments of lum- 
ber have been resumed, with several lumber laden vessels 
clearing for transatlantic ports during the last week. 
Most of the consignments are in British bottoms and 
for Liverpool and London consumption. British ship- 
pers continue to brave the seas despite the activities of 
the German submarines. The British steamer Snovw- 
donian cleared for Liverpool and Newport several days 
ago carrying 303,023 feet of lumber. 


EXPORTS DECREASED. 
MosiLe, ALA., May 24.—The value of the exports for 
April reached nearly $3,000,000, according to the report 
of the collector of customs, made public last week. Here 


are the figures of both imports and exports by coun- 
tries: 





Imports. Exports. 

PUANCR. is: 0k aden wen 242 DENMAN s..5 6 essa $ 136,260 
Tee bs saweds sundae 25 EOIN Nioeieneaaeiese 18,293 
[0 ee eee a 11,306 OIA c:asie.te'e.o-0 1,669,560 
British Honduras... 2,977 OO Sen 6,585 
GT ees ears 335 PUONGUTAR oo cies cso 2,130 
Guatemala ..... 12,989 So eee 12,957 
BUONGUDAR: 6..s,000559 54,285 errr AS 76,452 
gC ) 4,935 pS eee 30,620 
IRMIBEOR “9:5 is 6010 0-00 1,786 MONEE one cbse 7,649 
oT ere 13,553 CR cis isaw en ewes 499,734 

BIGZICD 5 0's 00 02 vices 75,898 Dutch W. Indies.. 10,9 
Pe chibvewsisees+ 40,931 French W. Indies.. 25,565 
Dutch W. Indies... 3,525 WATRONTINA 4.5 0.40. 0:0:0 281,215 
British So. Africa.. 90 Guiana, British.... 13,815 
——_—_—_. RSUMUIOR oan ot sen 5,091 
Total wicvicvescae Bee Portuguese Africa.. 64,119 
Total, April, 1914 989,337 —_-—- 
f _ MOtAl 6s sursaenee $2,899,532 
Decrease, April, Total April, 1914. 3,784,865 
re. 768,591 pei 

BEBENIG wcsnices cose $ 202,429 Decrease April, 

See 20,244 BOIO. sicsies oes $ 883,333 
BCrARtON: 2.060 c0n08 73 EOIN. 0:6 4:0-0%0-sobr $2,111,855 
ns SOMITOOTE. icccaneces 760,969 
$ 222,746 BOCTANTON: 60.6.0 0-6:06-0% 26,708 
$2,899,532 


The four-masted schooner Lucinda Sutton, with a full 
cargo of crossties for Boston, sailed last week. The 
cargo was shipped by the Van Benthuysen ie Com- 
pany, which expects the schooner Governor Powers here 
shortly to load ties. 

After discharging its cargo of zinc, the British steam- 
ship Arhanmhor immediately began taking cargo and 
left; here yesterday for Manchester, England, via New 
Orleans. Included in its cargo were 197,259 superficial 
feet sawn pine timber, 54,571 superficial feet oak planks 
and 10,800 superficial feet gum lumber. 





EXPORTS FROM TEXAS PORTS. 

Houston, TEex., May 23.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston, and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Texas City and Port Bolivar for the 
week ended Saturday, May 22, as shown by the official 
manifest filed with the customs officials, were as follows: 

For Barcelona, via Havana: Per Ss. Conde Wilfredo— 
3,001 pieces gum lumber, value $855; 1,838 pieces oak lumber, 
value $450 ; 6,000 staves, value $2,300. ; 

For Kingston, Santiago and Guantanamo: Per Ss. A//os— 
For Kingston, 13,268 pieces rough and dressed yellow pine 
iumber, value $2,942.62. For Santiago: 20,024 pieces yellow 
pine lumber, value $4,628.78. For Guantanamo: 23,512 
pieces rough and dressed lumber, value $3,981.78. 

For New York: Per Ss. El Mundo—4,500 pieces lumber, 


value not specified. 
Per Ss. Colorado—10,250 pieces lumber, 


For New York: 
value not specified, b 

For Manzanillo, Guantanamo, Santiago and Cienfuegos, 
Cuba: Per Ss. Aero—For Manzanillo: 31,817 pieces rough 
yellow pine lumber, value $5;301.18. For Guantanamo : ve 
pieces creosoted pine poles, value $1,440; 2,905 pieces dressed 
yellow pine lumber, value $440; 1,695 pieces rough yellow 
pine lumber, value $942. : +2000 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto—13,00 
pieces lumber, value not specified. ’ 

For New York: Per Ss. El Norte—4,450 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

The first cargo of creosote to reach Galveston in many 
months, because the base of supply has been cut off by 
the war, reached port Saturday on the British tan = 
Balakani. The cargo amounted to 1,167,826 ‘ nite 
States gallons, valued at $93,573, and was shipped — 
Middleborough, England, to the International Cr pe 
& Construction Company, of Galveston. The c om 
will be sent at once to the company’s plants at Beau 
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mon! and Texarkana. Practically all the creosote used 
in the United States before the war came from Ger- 
many, and one cargo from that country reached Gal- 
veston after the war started. 

Houston lumber offices report that none of the big 
timber orders of the British government has yet been 
placed, and there seems to be no definite information as 
to when they will be. Several Houston firms are booking 
orders for export amounting to 150,000 to 200,000 feet 
a mouth. 


SHIP THROUGH PANAMA CANAL. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 22.—The total shipments of 

lumber from Coos Bay during April, according to the 
reports of the mills, aggregated 15,679,762 feet. The 
shipments from Umpqua River during the month totaled 
933,000 feet. : 
- The first shipment of lumber direct from Coos Bay 
through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast will be 
made by the North Bend Lumber Company. The 
steamer Alvarado will soon take a cargo of lumber to 
the Atlantic coast. The mill is filling an order of 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for the Orient. 


CRESCENT CITY EXPORTS SHOW DECLINE. 


Italy’s Entrance Into War Causes Scarcity of Carriers 
of Southern Europe Orders. 








New ORLEANS, La., May 24.—This week’s aggregate 
export shipments of boards, deals and plank amounted 
to about 1,350,000 feet—considerably under the move- 
ment for the preceding week. This was, however, in- 
creased by the shipment of over 700,000 feet of timber 
and crossties. About 225,000 staves were moved. The 
steamship Mombasa, for Glasgow, cleared with the larg- 
est single lumber cargo, carrying 675,000 feet of lum- 
ber and timber and 200,000 staves. Two vessels for 
Liverpool carried, together, 474,000 feet lumber and 
timber and one of the Colon boats took 185,000 feet of 
yellow pine for Panama. Yellow pine furnished the 
bulk of the shipments but the parcel lots to United 
Kingdom ports included oak, cypress, gum, hickory and 
cottonwood timber and 500 hardwood logs. No clear- 
ances to continental European ports are noted. 

Reports regarding current export demand are con- 
flicting. By some accounts both orders and inquiries 
have fallen off. By others high ocean rates and scarcity 
of steamer room alone stands in the way of decided 
increase of European bookings. For military and rail- 
way uses, it appears, there is steady demand of restricted 
proportions which probably could be increased by easier 
ocean rates, 

The first effect of Italy’s entrance into the war will 
be, according to the general belief, a greater scarcity of 
vessels, since the Italian Government is expected to com- 
mandeer merchant vessels under its own flag for trans- 
port of troops and supplies and this may lead to diver- 
sion of other shipping from miscellaneous cargo trade. 
There is talk of a meeting to be held ir New Orleans 
looking to the establishment of steamship service to 
Itaiy, but those who are believed to be ‘‘in the know’’ 
regarding the project decline to say whether the move- 
ment is initiated by, for or with the Italian Govern- 
ment, for transport of foodstuffs and munitions, or is a 
private commercial venture. 





SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE MOVES FREER. 


Nrw York, May 25.—Export business here is quiet. 
There are plenty of spruce deals offered for immediate 
shipment but the difficulty in getting bottoms is so pro- 
nounced that business is taken with much caution, as 
a result of which stock expected to go abroad is again 
offered in this market. South American business is 
moving more freely but on account of recent develop- 
ments European and South African orders are dragging 
and exporters appear to be figuring on a fair profit and 
from this source wholesalers find they must mark time 
and await a more definite turn in the foreign situation. 





TWO CARRIER LINES TO RESUME TRADE. 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 22.—The Emery Steamship 
Company, of Boston, which about a year ago entered 
the coast-to-coast lumber carrying trade and which re- 
cently suspended transportation activities here, has 
announced at its Seattle office that it will soon resume 
this serviee. 

.nong the lumber charters recently announced are: 
Ancriean barkentine Koko Head from Puget Sound to 
Pot Pirie, private terms, by Hind, Rolph & Co.; bark- 
en'..1e Aurora from North Pacifie to Australia, private 
teros, by J. J. Moore & Co.; John A. Hooper, from 
P. et Sound to South American ports by H. E. Ebey; 
' ‘ralia, from north Pacific to Australia by Comyn, 
Mi <all & Co.; Elisha Lihn from north Pacifie to Aus- 
tha, private terms by Comyn, Mackall & Co.; Eric 
tt north Pacifie to Sydney at 77s 6d or Melbourne 
il by American Trading Company; Espada from 
no \ Paeifie to Sydney private terms; George E. Bill- 

irom north Pacific to Sydney 77s 6d by Comyn, 
all & Co, (second voyage) ; Inca from north Pacific 
‘0 sydney at 77s 6d, Melbourne 78s 6d by Comyn, 

sall & Co. (second voyage); Lottie Bennett, from 
ho:h Pacifie to Australia at 77s 6d and 87s 6d by 

“erican Trading Company; Winslow from north Pa- 

to Australia 77s 6d and 87s 6d by American Trad- 

Company; William Bowden from north Pacifie to 
ey 75s and Melbourne 85s by Comyn, Mackall & 

(second voyage); W. H. Talbot from north Pacific 

\ustralia 77s 6d and 87s 6d by Comyn, Mackall & 
as and William F. Grams from north Pacifie to South 
“""ica private terms by Heatley & Co. 

‘he four-masted schooner C. S. Holmes, of Seattle, 
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which is now outfitting for the Arctic where it will spend 
the summer, has been chartered to load lumber on Puget 
Sound next October or November either for Australia 
or New Zealand. This charter illustrates the shortage 
of tonnage on this coast and the demand that is grow- 
inig for lumber carriers. Some vessels are being char- 
tered for next January, February and March loading. 
This chartering so far in advance is unprecedented. 
The Holmes was taken by the J. W. Vance Lumber Com- 
pany of San Francisco at 71s 9d for Australia or 70s 9d 
for New Zealand. The vessel has a capacity of 600,000 
feet of lumber. 

The steamship Despatch arrived in Seattle with 
117,000 feet of spruce from Alaska for export to Eng- 
land via the Panama Canal. 

The Fred Olsen Steamship Company, of Christiania, 
Norway, plans to place five new vessels in service be- 
tween Seattle and Christiania, according to an announce- 
ment made here this week by Capt. Fritz Olsen, who was 
a Seattle visitor. The vessels will have a capacity of 
10,000 and 6,000 tons and will carry lumber and other 
Pacific coast products to northern Europe. 





SHIPPERS PAY HIGH FREIGHTS. 


Boston, Mass., May 25.—Lack of tonnage still com- 
pels exporters to ship lumber in the cargoes of the reg: 
ular transatlantic liners to England and pay high 
freights. The Ocean Monarch sailed for Glasgow 
Thursday with 800 tons of spruce deals included in her 
general capacity cargo. 

The schooner William E. Downes arrived Saturday 
from Pensacola, Fla., with 517,184 feet of yellow pine 
for the George McQueston Company, and started unload- 
ing yesterday at the consignees’ wharf. 

The British schooner Virginian has arrived from Ad- 
vocate River, N. 8., with 53,489 feet of hardwood lumber 
and sixty-five pieces of spruce piling for use in building 
the new ways at the Charlestown Navy Yard for the 
supply ship contract. It also has aboard 18,000 feet of 
spruce for Portland, Me., which will be forwarded the 
latter part of the week after the naval cargo is 
discharged. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES SOAR. 





Charges Almost Doubled—Vessel Shortage Causes Run 
on Ship-Builders—Offshore Chartering Active. 


SAN Francisco, Cau., May 22.—The soaring of ocean 
freight rates to record figures the last few days is now 
the principal topic of conversation among lumber ship- 
pers. Freights to Australia have almost doubled during 
the last year and the rates to Europe and South Africa 
have reached unprecedented figures. Frantic efforts 
have lately been made by lumber exporters to secure ves- 
sels for the next few months and some have made chart- 
ers as far as a year ahead. During the last three 
months fully 100 vessels, both steam and sail, have been 
chartered. Many old sailing vessels that had been out 
of commission for years have been taken for the Aus- 
tralian trade, owing to the lack of steamers. 

A few of the exporters are temporarily resting on 
their oars, apparently having the idea that all of the 
available vessels will soon be taken up and that there 
will be a chronic shortage in tonnage as long as the war 
lasts. Others are chartering every vessel they can find 
and are buying or building steamers. The management 
of the Union Iron Works in this city predicts a wide- 
spread boom in shipbuilding. They are increasing the 
working force in their shipyard and will have 2,300 men 
employed at the end of another month. They are con- 
structing four large steamers. One of these is for Hind 
Rolph & Co., large exporters of lumber to Australia, 
who are rapidly adding te the number of vessels in their 
fleet. 

Although peace has not yet been restored in Mexico 
trade with that country in lumber and merchandise has 
grown considerably of late and many vessels are dis- 
patched to Mexican ports. Should settlement be 
reached, the railroads would necessarily be repaired, 
causing a demand for great quantities of redwood 
lumber and ties. 

Coastwise lumber freights are firm with quotations 
ranging around $3 from Puget Sound and Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $3.50 south. Several steam 
schooners are reported to have been chartered at 50 
cents more than the above figures and a general advance 
may be expected. 

There has been a slight improvement in the tonnage 
situation with the shippers of redwood offshore. The 
British steamer C-12, formerly the German whaleback 
Wotan, left San Francisco for Australian ports May 18 
with 4,000,000 feet redwood aboard. The Maple Leaf 
freighter Buenaventura, which arrived from Puget 
Sound several days ago, sailed for Swansea and Avon- 
mouth, England, May 17 with 500,000 feet redwood 
lumber. 

Offshore chartering has boomed during the week. 
Twelve charters were made recently for vessels to carry 
lumber from north Pacific ports to offshore ports, prin- 
cipally Australian. In every case the charter rate was 
higher than has previously been recorded. The prices 
ranged from 76s 6d to Sydney to 87s 6d to Melbourne. 
Heretofore the top figure to Melbourne had been 85s. 
Nine of the chartered vessels are American schooners. 

The steamer John A. Hooper, of the Sudden & Chris- 
tenson Steamship Line, which now operates nine steam- 
ers, is at berth for ports in South and Central America, 
with a mixed cargo including a large quantity of lum- 
ber. After discharging some of its freight at these 
southern ports the Hooper will proceed through the 
Panama Canal to New York. 
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Idaho White Pine 


has stood the test by the Eastern Factory and yard 
trade, but ours has done even better than that—it 
has gained the approval of those buyers who de- 
mand and insist on high grade quality. We want 


you to know it as we know it. Try a car. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane, wast. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Spokane, Washington. 
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PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES | 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
TU 
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| Washington Fir California Redwood } 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
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RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$7.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Sash, doors and millwork prospects are much brighter 
than a few weeks ago. Conditions are changing steadily 
for the better and manufacturers are now of the opinion 
that there will be a good movement for tie 1emainder 
ot the building season. They are not looking for a big 
volume of business but the demand is becoming heavier 
all the time and with the betterment in weather condi- 
tions contractors are sending in inquiries and orders in 
a satisfactory manner. With one or two exceptions, 
where labor troubles have stopped construction, building 
is going on at a favorable rate, both in the cities and 
the smaller towns. No curtailment of building opera- 
tions seems likely either in the near future. Prices are 
not yet entirely satisfactory but with the larger amount 
of business in evidence values are a little firmer. 

The last week has brought no change in Chicago, but 
it is expected that the millmen and their employees will 
get together in the course of a day or so and the men 
will return to work. Millmen say that they have several 
weeks’ work ahead and the number of permits being 
taken out weekly will mean steadily increased require- 
ments. Jobbers report that more orders are coming from 
the country district and they feel greatly encouraged 
over the outlook, which is considered favorable for a 
season of profitable trade. 

City trade in Minneapolis and St. Paul is coming 
heavier than ever at this time of year, manufacturers 
say, and they are loading up with orders. Moderate 
priced residences are a big feature of the building. 
Country trade is yet rather quiet but the outlook is good 
and the factories are all running to pile up stock for 
summer shipment. Screen door and window demand con- 
tinues active. 


Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers are radiating 
optimism as a result of abundant inquiries which are 
pouring in daily for price quotations. These are of such 
character as to assure a large percentage of orders. 
Moreover factories are running and so much confidence 
is placed in the future that warehouses are being filled 
with stock. In the meantime special orders are coming 
in for odd and special work to be used in the decorating 
of buildings for residence purposes. Prices hold up better 
than was expected. 

At Baltimore, Md., sash and door men say they are 
getting more orders and that especially the larger un- 
dertakings are sufficiently advanced to call for mill 
products. Competition is less strenuous and the returns 
are represented as being more satisfactory. Progress is 
by no means rapid but it appears to possess the quality 
of continuousness. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door trade reports a less 
busy time now than a month ago, Millwork is moving 
fairly well but the snap observed a few weeks ago is 
lacking. Complaint is made not so much as to the volume 
of business as to the severe competition prevailing and 





but small profits are being realized by any of the mills, 
Much building work is in sight and hope is expressed for 
improvement at an early date. 

With most of the early contracted for building under 
way in Cincinnati stock millwork put up during the be- 
tween season period is reported well disposed of and 
the mills to a great extent are now running on special 
work for the better grade of buildings. This generally 
ealls for particular kinds of lumber and so broadens the 
demand from the mills to the yards. Also, it results in 
an advance of prices. But this special feature of the 
market seems to have had no influence on the steadinesg 
of the demand or of the prices for the common kinds 
and grades of lumber required for the stock millwork 
for the average house. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation is improving 
and the mills are beginning to get busy on special stock, 
While retailers are pretty well supplied with stock sizes, 
a fairly large amount of buying is in progress. Building 
contractors are placing orders for material to be used 
mostly in medium priced orders. 

A further improvement in the sash and door situation 
at Kansas City is reported by both manufacturers and 
retailers. The second quarter shows such gains over the 
first quarter that there is much encouragement. Actual 
demand is probably heavier than it was a year ago, but 
the first few months were so unfavorable that some of 
the business now being placed really has been pending 
from earlier in the season. Figuring is more in evidence 
and the architects are having a more satisfactory volume 
of business right along. There has been no marked 
change in the price levels, but the tendency is toward 
a higher plane. Of special significance is the steady im- 
provement in the country trade, which shows every indi- 
cation of being unusually good later in the season. 

Sash and door business in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
trict continues about as it has been for some time, with 
the factories busy and a really cheerful feeling prevail- 
ing at most of the larger plants. Fir door values remain 
too close to cost. Considerable mixed car stuff is going 
out. In the box trade manufacturing for the berry sea- 
son is at its height, Column trade has shown no changes 
during the last few weeks. 

The current report from San Francisco is of but a 
small volume of business. Door manufacturing in the 
San Francisco Bay region continues somewhat quiet. 
Some of the door factories in the white pine districts 
in the mountains have increased their rate of production 
and have a good supply of raw material, as nearly all of 
the big sawmills have started up for the new season. 

A slight but appreciable improvement was visible in 
the window glass industry last week. A good number of 
orders were placed and it is believed that the bottom of 
depression in window glass business has been reached. 
Building operations throughout the country show good 
increases, 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


May 20.—The Italian chamber of deputics confers upon 
the Government extraordinary powers in the event of war. 
Martial law is proclaimed throughout all the northern Italian 
provinces and General Cadorna, the chief of staff, arrives 
at Vicenza to take full command of the 1,700,000 soldiers 
now in the north. The Germans are said to have captured 
Riga, Russia's second largest seaport, on the Gulf of Riga. 
The Allied fleet destroys the forts at Kilid Bahr on the 
Dardanelles, and bombards the Nagara forts, according to 
advices from Mytilene. The British foreign office issues 
a memorandum explaining Great Britain's attitude toward 
American ships and American cargoes in other neutral bot- 
toms, detained under the order-in-council. Operations in 
Belgium are brought almost to a standstill by heavy rains. 
The German official statement claims that Austro-German 
forces stormed and captured Russian positions north of 
Przemys! in Galicia and in northern Poland checked an ad- 
vance of Russians toward Niemen, taking 2,390 prisoners. 
The Austrian war department announces the capture of 5,000 
more Russian prisoners in battles along the upper Dniester 
river in Galicia. 

May 21.—A state of war virtually exists between Italy 
and Austria and Germany. The Italian senate adopts the 
bill passed by the deputies conferring extraordinary powers 
on the Government in the event of war. The Allies gain 
control of the entire Lorette hill north of Arras after a final 
assault, according to the French war department. A dis- 
patch from Basil, Switzerland, savs French artillery de- 
stroyed a bridge across the river Thur in the vicinity of 
Cernay, a German supply and hespital base in Alsace, and 
the Germans may be forced to evacuate the city. The Rus- 
sians check the advance of the Teutonic Allies behind the 
San River and around Przemysl in Galicia and in Poland are 
driving the Germans back. 


May 22.—A state of war in the Italian provinces along 
the Austrian frontier and the islands and communes on the 
Adriatic is declared by the ministers of war and marine. 
The barracks of the Austrian regiment at Rovereto in the 
Tyrol is blown up and the Austrian authorities arrest many 
Italians residing in the town. In the western theater of 
war the Germans have opened a violent artillery engagement 
which General French says forecasts a big battle along the 
British front from Ypres south to a point west of La Bassee. 
The German war office virtually confirms reports that the 
Austro-German forces have temporarily ceased their violent 
attacks around Przemysl in Galicia. The Russian official 
statement claims successes for the czar’s forces along the 
San River. 


May 23.—Italy formally declares war on Austria-Hungary 
and the general mobilization of the army, by order of the 
king, begins. The first clash of arms occurs between Italian 
and Austrian troops at Forcellini di Montozzo in the pass 
between Pont di Legno and Pejo. The United States takes 
over the protection of Italian interests in Austria-Hungary 
and of Austro-Hungarian interests in Italy. A British sub- 
marine sank two Turkish transports in the Sea of Marmora, 
carrying 4,000 soldiers, according to advices from Mitylene. 
The Germans are driven back by the Allies at many points 
in France and Belgium with heavy losses. In the east, in 
the vicinity of Jaroslau and along the upper Dniester, Vienna 
claims the Austrians have repulsed the Russians. In the 
northwest of Russia, Berlin claims a defeat of the czar's 
forces near Shavli and on the PDubysa River with the cap- 
ture of 2,600 prisoners and a number of machine guns. 


May 24.—Austria-Hungary opens hostilities by a combined 
aerial and naval attack against the Adriatic coast of Italy 
between Venice and Barletta, but the attack failed, accord- 
ing to the Italian official statement. In the Tyrol and on 
the eastern frontier of Italy the Austrian and Italian ad- 
vance guards fight several engagements. Regarding the 
progress of the war in Belgium and northern France, Paris 
reports gains for the Allies while Berlin claims that all the 
enemy's atacks have been repulsed with heavy losses. Vetro- 
grad announces that in Galicia Russian troops have assumed 
the offensive on almost the whole front and captured several 
villages along the Dniester River. Berlin reports that the 
situation in the eastern theater is unchanged. A detachment 
of Russian soldiers occupies the town of Van, Asiatic Turkey. 

May 25.—The makeup of the British coalition cabinet is 
announced at London. Herbert H. Asquith retains his post 
as prime minister and in addition will assume the office of 
first lord of the treasury. The most interesting change is 
the transfer of Winston Spencer Churchill, first lord of the 
admiralty to the chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Arthur J. Balfour, the former leader of the opposition, taking 
the admiralty portfolio. Italian armies advance into Austria 
on a 67-mile front, extending from the Gulf of Trieste north- 
ward to Catoretta, capturing several towns. An Italian bat- 
tleship raids the Austrian port of Buso and lands a force. 
Vienna advices describe a naval battle in the Adriatic in 
which an Italian torpedo boat destroyer is crippled. Berlin 
newspapers assert that Bulgaria and Greece will maintain 
their neutrality. Official reports from Vienna and Berlin 
claim the capture of 21,000 prisoners, thirty-nine cannon and 
forty machine guns in Galicia where Austro-German forces 
are engaged in a powerful drive against the Russian lines 
north of Przemysl._ In the west the British have not been 
able to hold all of their line against the German assault, but 
the French report important progress to the north of Arras, 
the capture of one of the great German trenches in the 
neighborhood of Souchez and two important German works 
to the northwest of Angres. 

May 26.—The American steamship Nebraskan, bound from 
Liverpool for Delaware Breakwater, is torpedoed by a sub- 
marine forty miles southwest of Fastnet, Ireland. The boat 
was only partly disabled and put back to Liverpool. Presi- 
dent Wilson orders an investigation to determine responsi- 
bility for the attack. The British admiralty annonnces that 
the British battleship Triumph has been sunk in the Darda- 
nelles. The Marquis of Léinsdowne and Andrew [Bonar 
Law, Unionists, urge that the coalition government provide 
for compulsory military service in England. King Victor 
Emmanuel assumes supreme command of the Italian army 
and navy. The Italian Government issues a decree declat- 
ing a blockade of all Austro-Hungarian ports. Occupation 
of Austrian territory all along the frontier from Lombardy 
to the Adriatic is claimed in the Rome official statement. 
Italian troops seize various towns in the Trentino and force 
their way through mountain defiles. Monfalcone, near the 
Gulf of Trieste, is bombarded by Italian aviators, Vienna 
claims successes in operations on the Italian frontier. [0 
Western Galicia, an Austro-Germany army crosses the San 
to the north of Przemysl and attempts to attack it from 
the rear, while heavy German and Austrian artillery, are 
bombarding the western forts. The Russians claim_to have 
made a successful advance in the district between Przemysl 
and thé Dniester marshes. The British and French official 


statements report gains in the fighting in Belgium and north- 
ern France. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Mempuis, TENN., May 25.—Building operations here 
are reported brisker. Figures have been prepared dur- 
ing the last few days showing that Memphis architects 
and contractors have the opportunity of bidding on about 
$4,000,000 worth of work in the territory which is  con- 
sidered open to them. Residences and stores are being 
puilt on quite a large scale and some manufacturing enter- 
prises are being established. ; P ela 

Lumbermen here who own timberlands in Mississippi 
are awaiting with much interest the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi_in the case of R. J. Darnell 
against the revenue agent. This suit was brought primarily 
for the purpose of testing the constitutionality of the 
timber tax law of 1912 which seeks to impose a tax not 
only on timberlands themselves but also on the standing 
timber thereon. It came up for hearing in Quitman 
County some time ago and Judge Alcorn decided that the 
measure was constitutional. The case was then carried 
to the supreme court. Arguments were had during the 
past week and a decision has been reserved. R. J. Darnell 
is head of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), which owns extensive 
timber holdings in the vicinity of Batesville and Leland, 
Mi the Harris-Brown Table Company, Denver, Colo., has 
purchased the furniture factory at Greenville, Miss. _ It 
will repair and overhaul it for the manufacture of kitchen 
cabinets. This firm some time ago bought the furniture 
factory at Greenwood, Miss., and it is rapidly increasing 
its manufacturing operations in the South. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 24.—A slight improvement in 
hardwood trade is reported by lumber manufacturers 
during the last week. The mills in Evansville con- 
tinue to operate on a schedule of about eight hours a day. 
Demand for quartered white oak and plain oak is normal, 
while poplar has been off for some time. Hickory and ash are 
in fair demand. Gum is not in strong demand because the 
furniture manufacturers are buying little of this grade. Wal- 
nut is in strong demand and has been since the war in Europe 
began. 

George O. Worland, manager of the Evansville Veneer Com- 
pany, reports an excellent business thus far in May. He says 
the outlook for future business is very good. He reports that 
it has been necessary for his company to take over the output 
of several veneer plants as the company has been unable to fill 
all orders with its own output. 

Building operations are active and architects and contrac- 
tors report that they have enough work to keep them busy 
during the summer. Building materials of all kinds move 
nicely. A great many residences will be erected this summer. 
Building permits show a gradual increase and it is expected 
the permits for June will exceed those for the corresponding 
month of last year. 





~ 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, VA.-TENN., May 25.—Lumbermen in this sec- 
tion report business improving. A much better feeling 
prevails among the lumbermen, and it is believed that 
soon a much larger volume of business will be done. ‘The 
nills in this section are almost all running. 

FE. L. Warren returned this week from a trip in Virginia 
and reports considerable more activity in manufacturing. 

Several important timberland deals have recently been 
consummated in western North Carolina, as a result of which 
it is exnecred t at new mills will soon be erected. 

Congressman S. R, Sells, of the Sells Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, was here this week on his return to John- 
son City, Tenn., from New York, and reports the lumber 
business in the East rapidly improving. He says business 
is 50 percent better with his company than it has been for 
several months. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 25.—The week has brought 
considerable improvement to the lumber market, particu- 
larly in hardwoods. Expansion of building operations 
and placing of orders by some of the railroads for box 
ears have stimulated inquiry for material, and the yellow 
Pine interests have taken much encouragement. Prices 
have been firm, with some advance in yellow pine quota- 
tions. Manufacturers of veneers report a great scarcity of 
Circassian walnut. Heavy stocks of American walnut are 
being drawn upon by makers of guns. ‘There are indica- 
tions of an increased export demand in the heavier east- 
bound shipments, mostly to seaports. Handlers of yellow 
pine were busy last week studying specifications from rail- 
roads for lumber. The bulk of the calls was for yellow 
Pine. Statistics issued by the chamber of commerce have 
contributed to the better feeling and the tone of onti- 
misin that is more manifest than at any other time this 
year. These show that for April the receipts of lumber 
of all kinds in this market were 7,607 cars against 7,208 
in April, 1914. Shipments, however, increased almost 800: 
cars from 6,118 in April, 1914, to 6,890, April, 1915; or 
1171 more cars of lumber. 

rhe Ohio Veneer Company has_ let contracts for the 
grading of its new site in this city although Ferdinand 
Bosken, president of the company, says the lot will for 
the present be used mainly for storage, and that work on 
the construction of the proposed new plant, with large 
mitts and offices, will not be begun until next year. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Company has begun work 
on the buildings for its new plant near St. Bernard, a Cin- 
cinnati suburb, and the first structure is approaching com- 
pletion. The company’s interests during the preliminary 
construction are looked after by J. C. Marshall, of the 
Cincinnati Wire Bound Box Comnany. The plant is in 
Proximity to the great soap manufacturing plants of Proc- 
ter & Gamble and the Globe Soap Company, and near other 
concerns that are enormous consumers of boxes, and will 
cater to that trade. 

_the wholesale lumber firm of Rogers & Abbott has taken 
Possession of its new offices in the West End Bank Build- 
ae in the center of one of the lumber colonies of this 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 24.—Lumber trade holds up 
remarkably well for the prevailing business conditions. 
Building operations are fairly active. Dealers are still 


ing from hand to mouth as if loath to increase their stocks 


at present, 
‘0 the yellow pine trade business is quiet, but that is be- 
ines retailers’ stocks are fairly heavy. Prices are somewhat 
bri 

The hardwood trade is best with the yards. 


being 


cay 
cio The tone of the market is fair and prospects are 


Buying is 
done to fill out depleted stocks because of active build- 


ing demand. A large part of the buying is for immediate 
delivery. Prices are steady at old levels. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, be- 
lieves trade quite good, although not up to last year’s record. 

1 Iayward, formerly the manager of the Columbus 
office of the Kansas City Hardwood Flooring Company, has 
severed his connection with that concern to take a position 
in the hardwood department of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Lovts, Mo., May 25.—The hardwood situation is 
much better than it was and gradually improves. Dealers 
are more encouraged over conditions. There is a call 
for nearly every item on the hardwocd list. Oak still has the 
preference. Vlain sawed white oak is the best seller on 
the list. Gum in all grades is in good demand. Ash is active 
and so is poplar. Prices are steady. 

Satisfactory conditions prevail in the cypress market. 
‘Orders come from all sections and from every source of con- 


sumption. Orders for quick shipments prevail, indicating 
stocks have become low. Prices are steady with evidence of 
advance. 


J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says the 
volume of business shows improvement. 

The Lothman Cypress Company is well pleased with the 
fo agg situation and believes conditions will improve mate- 
rially. 

According to E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F, Luebhr- 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, the company is receiving 
a fair number of orders and inquiries. Mr. Luehrmann looks 
for a steady improvement in the demand for hardwoods during 
pleasant weather 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
reports business steady but volume small. However, fair 
prices prevail. Car oak business is fairly good. 

Cc. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of the 
Rerthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says the company has 
a moderately good trade, but not as much as he had expected. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company last week lost its suit 
against the Wabash Railway Company in the cireuit court at 
Clayton, St. Louis County, for $115,000 damages for blockad- 
ing the railroad tracks when the lumber yard was partly 
destreyed by fire a few months ago. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 24.—Demand for hardwoods 
last weck showed more elasticity than usual and dealers 
report that some fairly good bookings were made. Con- 
sumers are endeavoring to get a line on the market. Their 
inquiries indicate that thev desire good stock, but that they 
are disposed to dictate prices. The yellow pine market con- 
tinues spasmodic. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 26.—The reduced extent of 
lumber manufacturing operations is indicated by the 
fact that tanners are having difficulty securing enough 
chestnut and oak bark to take care of their requirements. 
Sawmill men are receiving numerous inquiries for bark. 

The C. Cc. Mengel & Bro, Company has completed sawing its 
log supply and has closed its mill to await the arrival of a 
big cargo from Belize, British Honduras. 

The Mengel Box Company has purchased a 1,360-acre timber 
tract near Ilickman, Ky. The logs will be manufactured at 
its Hickman sawmill. 

The Lewis County Fire Protective Association has been 
formed at Vanceburg, Ky., by timbermen owning 21,000 acres. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., May 22.—Conditions in the lumber 
industry in British Columbia may still be regarded as 
uncertain but business is coming in steadily and improve- 
ment is constant. This week the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading 
Company received a British order for 10,000,000 feet and Eric 
Hlamber, vice president and general manager, announces ti at 
this will mean the reopening of the company's logging camps. 

In the interior things are very encouraging and W. A, 
Anstie, general manager of the Forest Mills of British Colum- 
bia, who is on the Coast this week, says if weather and crop 
conditions continue favorable for the next thirty days his 
company will prepare to operate its mills to capacity. It 
has three plants, at Taft, Three Valley and Cascade. The 
mill at Comaplix, which was burned about a month ago, is 
to be rebuilt at some other point on the upner Arrow Lake. 
The present vearly capacity of the plants is 100,000,0U0 feet. 

A preliminary estimate issued by the department at Vic- 
toria shows that the total value of the lumber products of 
British Columbia for 1914 was $28,680,000, as compared with 
$33,600,000 in 1913. No forecast is made in the return 
of 1915 but it would seem from figures to date of log produc- 
tion etc., and the prospects of business that last year's figure 
will be exceeded, and that the total of 1918 will nearly be 
reached. 





NOTES.FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., May 24.—Local lumbermen are more 
optimistic than they have been for months as a result 
of the increased activity in the local building trade. It 
is thought that the step Italy has taken to aid the allies 
in the European conflict will hasten matters to a satisfac- 
tory finish and, as it has often been predicted by Canadian 
financiers and business men that as soon as the events of the 
war took on a distinct improved aspect the business situa- 
tion would improve also. 

The Saskatoon Rvilders’ Exchange is initiating a enm- 
mendable policy, which is likely to be taken up not only 
by other exchanges but by lumber associations and by the 
supply men. It has started a “Build Now” propaganda by 
issuing stickers bearing the slogan, which they are placing 
on all their letters. Building materials have never been 
lower for many years, and it is pointed out that contem- 
plated buildings can be erected right now at a saving of 
almost 35 vercent on last year’s figures. 

local Inmbermen renort that farmers are buving well. 
Other business is somewhat quiet but severa] large firms 
report that their sales this year to date are actually ahead 
of those of last year. Furthermore, it is expected that next 
fall will see a record placing of orders of all descrintions. 
The crop outlook is uncommonly good and everybody in 
western Canada is anxiously awaiting the result of this 
tremendous natural asset which has been given to this 
glorious Dominion. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of’ 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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We Solicit Your Business, 
Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Buying Short 
-——On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 

















All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho | 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 








Planing Mill and Pattern Work a Pp 
IN 
IDAHO WHITE PINE || nanpwoome °"4 











General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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White Pine Specials | 


1x12 No. 1 Common. | 
ll 1x12 No. 2 Common. it 
i 4-4" 5-4°° 6-4” 8-4”? D Selects. | 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Prices REC Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrspurci. pa” 























Few Retailers 


Lose House Bills 


when they have a chance to talk them over 
with a customer, but how many do you lose 
by never getting the chance to talk ’em over? 
W hy don’t you occasionally runa cut of agood 
plan in your home paper to let the prospective 
builders in your town know you can supply 
everything from the plans to the shingles? 

The house shown herewith is only one of 
many for which we have ads prepared ready 
for your use and can supply you all cuts and 
\ blue prints at a very nominal price. Ask for 
bulletins. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
we will send you cut as shown 


For $3.5 above (coarse screen for news- 


paper) with two cuts of floor plans, blue prints and 
bill of material. Estimated cost, $4100. 


























CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., May 24.—General market condi- 
tions improve slowly, although yellow pine, the southern 
“*“barometer wood,’’ appears to be meeting better in- 
terior request and to be working steadily toward a firmer 
price basis. Improved call for yellow pine yard stock is 
reported with a better booking of special orders, including 
timbers. Prices continue to vary rather widely on some 
items, but manufacturers who advanced quotations are 
said to be maintaining their new lists, accepting the loss 
of business to underpricing competitors philosophically and 
with confidence that the breaking of mill stocks already 
indicated will enable them to dispose of their own stocks 
of these competitive items at fair figures. On a good many 
items it is declared the advanced quotations have been 
accepted by the trade and mills which stand for fairer 
values report satisfactory booking. 

Cypress remains on the mixed car basis, with the volume 
of demand about as before. Retailers as a rule order in 
small lots, well-mixed, and take a chance on prompt de- 
livery for replenishment of their stocks. The call covers 
the list fairly well, with exception of shingles, which find 
request tolerably good only for a few items. Five-inch 
primes, for example, sell actively and mill stocks are low. 
Lath continue in brisk demand, though it is understood 
that the output has been increased of late. Prices are 
reported steady and unchanged. 

Hardwood comment differs in no material respect from 
that of last week. The box factories seem to be doing a 
good business and consume a lot of low grade stuff. The 
furniture makers buy only in limited quantities. Parcel 
shipments of oak, gum, hickory, ash and cottonwood go 
forward to foreign markets but the export movement in 
aggregate continues to range far below normal. 

Manager Frank Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, is away on a business trip. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., May 23.—At no time this season 
has optimism been more general among the yellow pine 
lumbermen of this section than now. The situation is 
considered encouraging, with prospect for a substantial im- 
provement by the time the fall buying season arrives. It 
looks as if the mills are going to enjoy a real good fall trade, 
owing to the unusually promising crop prospects. 

Without exception, sales managers and other lumbermen 
declared there was no-weakening in prices. Those who 
recently advanced their figures have been selling at the 
new prices and in a number of instances the buyers have 
agreed to pay them without trying to persuade the mill- 
men and wholesalers to make concessions. Some splendid 
erders have been received under the new lists. One was 
for 200,000 feet of railroad decking for one of the largest 
southwestern railroads. This is only one of a number of 
railroad orders placed, and besides there has been much 
inquiry. Several orders for new freight cars and plans 
for the building of new roadbed have also been reported 
lately, indicating that the railways are looking for better 
times. 

The mills express no particular desire to book heavily on 
future business at present prices. 3elief seems to be that 
the prices will soon take on more strength. Reports tell 
of orders placed easily at the new prices, and in addition 
there have been numerous inquiries. The middle western 
States are now especially good buyers. 

Vice President FE. H. Holden in charge of transporta- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company, which 
traverses the great western Louisiana pine territory, be- 
lieves business generally is gradually improving, with the 
return of confidence to the people. Mr. Holden recently 
completed a tour of inspection over the lines, with Presi- 
dent J. A. Edson, and he interviewed a number of repre- 
sentative lumbermen, whose remarks prompted him to declare 
that the lumber situation apparently is improving, with 


vrices stiffening. Mr. Holden found crop prospects excel- 
lent. 
W. H. Sullivan, prominent lumberman of Bogalusa, is 


head of a company just organized under the title of the 
sogue Chitto Stock Farm (Inec.). It has 260 acres, fenced, 
on which thoroughbred stock will be raised, the farm being 
on the site of one of the former logging camps of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company. 

Irrespective of whether or not the United States Govern- 
ment continues its appropriations, Shreveport business men, 
through a company being organized with canital of $200.- 
000, will operate a line of steel, self-pronelled barges on 
Red River between New Orleans and Shreveport, as pro- 
tection from advances in railroad freight rates. This an- 
novneement. of great interest to lumbermen throughout the 
valley of Red River and its tributaries, was made last 
Thursday at a public meeting here by Maj. J. R. Slatterv, 
Government engineer at Vicksburg, Miss. Congressman J. T, 
Watkins, of Minden, La., reported that Congress had re- 
fused his last request for an appropriation of $250.000 be- 
cause of the absence of actual navigation on Red River. 

Figures submitted to Major Slattery by the traffic depart- 
ment of the local chamber of coinmmerce showed that as a 
result of the Texarkana rate case there has been tremen- 
dous increase in local freight bills, and, estimating the 
advance at 25 percent, the yearlv rate increase here for 
incoming and outgoing freight shipments would total over 
$750,000. In the Texarkana rate case the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission upheld the contention that Shreveport 
was not entitled to lower rates than Texarkana, because 
Shreveport no longer enjoyed navigation on the Red River. 
The railroads under that ruling raised Shrevenort rates. 
An inerease in rates from New Orleans to Shreveport, 
based on the Texarkana ruling, is now threatened, amount- 
ing to 50 percent for commodities and 40 percent for 
classes, 

Various towns along Red River have promised to codp- 
erate with Shreveport in operating the barge line. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WARREN, ARK., May 24.—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine are enjoying an increased business. Demand 
has shown a gradual increase during the last several 
weeks, and now is nearly up to normal. Some mills report 
April shipments as the largest for the vear and indications are 
that May’s figures will exceed those of April. : 

Prices have advanced on an average of $1 a thousand since 
Mav 1, and with the increasing demand and reduction of 
mill stocks other advances are certain to follow. 

Crop prospects are excellent, and the high prices for farm 
products mean the farmers are going to have plenty of money 
for improveemnts. Owing to the fact that farming com- 
munities have been curtailing expenses at every point the 
last two years it is only reasonable to presume that when 
they begin improvements a big increase in their requirements 
will result. 

Arkansas manufacturers are very much incensed over the 
stand taken by the Frisco Railroad on intrastate shipments. 
The insistence on full local rate from junctions of connections 
means an exorbitant joint rate from stations on lines other 
than the Frisco. The result is that Arkansas mills are 
placed at a big disadvantage, and in cases completely shut out 
of a market. The lumbermen feel that the railroads should 


+ codperate to retain old and open up new markets. 


— 


Unli <s 
road- consents to treat intrastate commerce as _ befo: the 
withdrawal of shipments over this line by the lumb.rmep 
aT he ‘Bradley L ber C I i 
e Bradley Lumber Company’s saw mill is now runnj 

both day and night. sain —_ 

Mr. and Mrs. O. O. Axley will return this week from San 
Francisco. Mr. Axley, who is manager of the Sc thern 
Lumber Company, attended the meeting of the Noetiona} 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., May 25.—Reports in the yellow pine 
market during the week were encouraging. There was 
a fairly good volume of orders and prices were firm, 
The advance of $1 has been maintained by the mills, with 
only few exceptions. Several orders were booked duriug the 
week at the advance. 

While the situation looks better from every standpoint 
the improvement has not yet become general in prices. Mills 
are receiving from 50 cents to $1 more than a few weeks 
ago and it seems that their determination to refuse un- 
profitable business is having its effect. Dimension is having 
a strong call with prices ranging around $11 to $13 f. o. b, 
mills. Inch stock has also had some call. 

The reported activity of railroads has been an _encourag- 
ing feature, although only small business is looked for from 
them until June. Business on the railroads has improved 
wonderfully and purchases of lumber must be made soon 
in order to prepare their equipment for the fall business, 
Several small orders for timber have been placed in the 
market during the last week by the carriers. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., May 25.—Although there have been 
no material changes in conditions, the situation of the 
lumber market this week may be described as more 
satisfactory than for some time. Prices are strengthening 
on No. 2 boards and shiplap, although other items are 
practically stationary. More orders are coming in and 
more lumber is being shipped. Kentucky and Tennessee 
are coming forward with a few purchases. The business 
outlook in general is much better. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., May 24.—Conditions are much 
improved. Not only are the offerings and prices better 
on all kinds of shed and yard stock, but timbers are 
being bought in increased quantities and prices paid are 
improved. The feeling is optimistic and is justified by 
orders received and by reports of car building and public 
improvements which will take care of a sufficient amount 
of yellow pine to satisfy the manufacturers for at least 
thirty days. . 

. M. Simpson, who has been operating a mill near 
Tylertown, has purchased a location near Franklinton, La., 
and will begin operation at once. 

The Watson Lumber Company at Seminary has resumed 
operations after having had its mill closed down for thirty 
days. 

Lott Bros., who lost their mill by fire near Tylertown 
some time ago, are putting another mill in operation. 

The A. K. McInnis Lumber Company, this city, is oper- 
ating the planing mill of the Hattiesburg Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, which went into bankruptcy several 
months ago. The McInnis Lumber Company has several 
million feet of boards and dimension and is using this 
plant to work the stock up to the best advantage. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


‘BrrMINGHAM, ALA., May 25.—The lumber market is 
quiet this week and no noteworthy amount of business is 
being transacted, although the inquiries are coming 
steadily and prospects are not gloomy. While the railroads 
are making some inquiries their demands do not seem urgent 
and the car manufacturers are not yet prominent in the 
market. The wholesalers are making the best of conditions 
and are getting their share of the business. Not entirely 
satisfaction with prices is voiced but an optimistic spirit is 
evidenced. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 25.—Lumber dealers feel much 
better over prevailing conditions. While business has 
not yet reached normal conditions, it begins to show 
better and prospects are encouraging. The country yards 
have started to do considerable buying. Railroads are order- 
ing. 

"Trade improvement is reported by the yellow pine manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. The number of orders increase and 
inquiries come with more frequency. Country yards do more 
buying and their orders are for larger quantities. Conditions 
point to considerable activity in yellow pine before long. 

*. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, says business is exceptionally good. 
Prices are improving. 

R. R. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell — 














Company, says business is much better than it was. 
pleased with the outlook. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says the yellow pine market shows slight improve- 
ment in the demand. Most of the shipments are wanted for 
immediate delivery. Inquiries are increasing in number. 

S. W. Morton, of the S. W.. Morton Lumber Company, 
reports an improvement in the demand for yellow pine and 
believes there will be a marked betterment in business 1 
the near future. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, sees a big improvement in yellow pine conditions: 
He says the company will ship more lumber this month, i 
present conditions continue, than it has for many months. 
W. E. Grayson, who has just returned from a trip to the mills, 
says everything looks fine and there is no reason to doubt 
that there will be a splendid demand for yellow pine. 

Scott Short, for many yearg with the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has been made assistant sales manager 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 

Modern uses of wood were discussed by Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, before the Engineers’ Club, Wednesday night. 

W. F. Nahlik, doing business as the W. F. Nahlik Luinber 
Company, has decided to retire from business. He has not 
as yet announced his plans. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25.—A week of cold rain has 
been general over the Missouri-Kansas district and has 
effectually put an end to the talk of Hessian fly and 
chinch bug damage to the winter wheat. The reports Z 
the pests were beginning to have a slowing effect on ae 
lumber trade in the country. Since the coming of ho 
rain, although it decreased the country business for beer 
week, there has been better feeling among business me 
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eenerally and lumbermen especially. There appears to be 
nothing to keep the Kansas wheat receipts from mount- 
ing to $150,000,000 for the year while Oklahoma gives 
promise of the best crops it has had in years at fancy 
prices. Considerable activity among farmers to get gran- 
aries ready for the big wheat crop is reported. The last 
week has been characterized by several large southern pine 
orders which have served to brace the feeling in west 
coast woods as well as in pine. Two or three large ear 
material orders have been placed, the Kansas City stock 
yards company has bought 2,000,000 feet of material for 
new yards and chutes and the Missouri River project 
called for about a million feet of, lumber and_ piling 
which has been placed with Kansas City firms. The gen- 
eral feeling of manufacturers is summed up in this state- 
ment by W. M. Beebe, sales manager of the Long-Bell 
southern pine department: 

“Phings get better right along. The rain has killed 

the wheat pests and the talk of damage. The entrance of 
Italy into the war makes it appear certain that the end 
of the fight is to be hastened. Trade comes in right 
along; each week shows an improvement over the one 
preceding, and prices become firmer and firmer. From the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer the outlook is rosy in- 
eed.” 
“ B. Nelson, second vice president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company; H. N. Ashby, manager of the tie and 
timber department and L. I. Parmenter, manager of the 
creosoting department, all are in the South this week on 
business, 4 

J. H. Yost, president of the J. HW. Yost Lumber Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Neb., a big line yard concern, was in 
Kansas City on a buying trip last week. Mr. Yost looks 
for a good lumber trade in Nebraska this summer as crop 
conditions are excellent there. 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEXAS, May 24.—The lumber situation con- 
tinues to brighten. For months no such unanimous 
note of approval has been heard as during the last few 
days. Not only is there a good general demand, but inquiries 
from Texas points are growing more plentiful. This is per- 
haps due to the extremely fine crop conditions. For years 
Texas has not had prospects for such crops of wheat and oats. 
It is conservatively estimated that 4,000,000 bushels of oats 
will be harvested in McLennan County alone, while other 
counties will approach this record if present indications are 
any criterion. 

The mills had fine shopping weather last week and practi- 
cally all shipped to their full capacity. There seems to be no 
trouble in selling stocks, but the lumbermen feel that they 
should be getting more money. Dimension, however, is in 
better shape than has been for some time, selling at about 
$10 off. One-inch stock in No. 2 grade is very scarce, and 
has advanced considerably more than other items. Many 
quotations were made from which the lumbermen have not yet 
heard, with prospects for a considerable volume of business in 
the near future. — 

Many railroad orders have recently been placed. The Frisco 
alone has purchased 50,000 heart pine ties, 30,000 cypress 
ties, and many thousand feet of bridge timbers for use on_ the 
3rownsville & New Orleans branches of the system. The Katy 
is buying stringers in large quantities, while many northern 
and eastern roads, especially the Big Four, have made inqui- 
ries for large amounts. The car companies are generally 
resuming operations, and car material is again in good 
demand. 

The Stone & Webster Corperation, of Boston, which owns 
many lines of street railways, as well as several interurban 
systems, secured the contract for constructing the new pier 
of the Galveston Wharf Company, and has already scattered 
orders among the various mills for about 1,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine. 

The Metropolitan Contracting Company, of Texas City, re- 
ceived the contract for the new pile dikes to be part of the 
intercostal canal system at-Port O’Connor, and orders will be 
placed at once for large amounts of lumber and piling. ie 

The wood products industry in East Texas and West Louisi- 
ana is at present in its infancy and will develop into one of 
the biggest industries of the future is the opinion of Dr. S. F. 
Acree, chief of the chemical division of the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., who has re- 
cently been visiting Texas cities. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 


3EAUMONT, TEX., May 24.—For the first time since 
the beginning of April local lumber manufacturers look 
upon the situation with optimism. There has been a 
zeneral advance of $1 on yard stocks, with the exception 
of some finish items and the volume of business has in- 
creased materially since May 1. Most of the mills are 
short on such items as 8x15 inch No. 2, 1x12, 16, both No. 
1 and No. 2 and all 16-foot dimension items. There seem 
to be fewer surplus items on hand than at any time 
within the last few months yet many of the larger mills 
are running on cut time. It is rumored that many other 
plants will curtail at an early date. 

Local mills report several large car material orders were 
placed within the last few days and other inquiries have 
heen circulated. 

Opinion seems general among millmen that prices will 
advance steadily from now on. This is largely based on 
crop conditions, which are reported excellent. 

Continued fair weather has helped the retail business 
materially in this section. 

(n aecount of the late season silos have moved slowly 
ul prospects are very encouraging, according to officers 
of the Texas Silo Company. The expansion of diversified 
larining this season will create a greater demand for silos. 
"he State of Texas has circulated inquiries for thirty-five 
‘os, Which will be installed on the seven State prison 
3 Local silo manufacturers are bidding on this 










ORANGE, TEX., May 24.—Indications point to an im- 
oved market. 

inquiry holds up to normal. Some items of dimension 
ave advanced, and 1x6 No. 2 center matched and No. 2 
‘plap continue in good demand. Some fair sized or- 

for car siding, lining and roofing were placed in 

3 territory during the last week, according to rumor. 
‘t is understood that ps. soa on are being made 

the Miller-Link Lumber Company to remove its logging 
J rations to Louisiana. This. company will begin cutting 
"90 acres of timber, to be hauled \by rail to a point on 
the Sabine River about thirty miles north of Orange and 
ticcefrom floated to its mill. 
we R. Dumont, managing director of the Standard Export 
‘aber Company with headquarters in New Orleans, accom- 
pi aled by A. Milch, Texas manager, and Pickett Jones, head 
s “vedore, of the company, from Beaumont, were in the 
‘y during the week inspecting the progress that has been 
Je on their boomage facilities hong | made here. This 
“pany expects to handle a quantity of timber through the 
port of Orange. 

‘ number of lumbermen attended the second of the series 
t inter-city luncheons, given Friday in Lake Charles. F. 
,.arwell, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Com- 
Port’ of Orange, is president of the organization, to which 

't Arthur and Beaumont also belong. 
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SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO NEWS. 


AnaMmocorDo, N. M., May 24.—Trustworthy authority 
reports that the National Lumber & Creosoting Com- 
pany has under consideration plans for engaging in 
extensive lumber milling operations in the Sacramento 
Mountains. Its representatives have been examining possible 
mill-sites near Alamogordo and a report on the timber sup- 
ply in the mountains has been completed by experts follow- 
ing an exhaustive research. The mill of the Alamogordo 
Lumber Company, which was closed down several months 
ago, was also inspected by the National Lumber & Creosot- 
ing Company’s representatives with the view of taking it 
over and placing it in operation. The plant will likely be 
rebuilt if the transaction is made. The National Lumber & 
Creosoting Company is allied with the Logan Lumber Com- 
pany, of El Paso. 

The large tie and timber treating plant of the El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad at this place is being put in shape for 
resuming operation. About 128,000 cross-ties are on hand 
awaiting treatment. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFOLK, VA., May 24.—After going through half of 
the month enjoying a rather good spurt in demand for 
both rough and dressed lumber the North Carolina pine 
manufacturers during the last week have found business 
rather slow, especially the call for low grade rough lumber. 
At this period of the year startling developments in the 
lumber trade are not looked for, but conditions have been so 
upset the last year that it was hoped the unexpected would 
result and a brisk trade enjoyed during the summer, 

Prospects and reports of renewed activities in building, 
however, are more bright. Demand for the better grades of 
rough lumber is dragging a little after several weeks of brisk- 
ness during which prices stiffened somewhat. Sales of box 
lumber and lower were small in aggregate and character 
during the week, though some improvement is expected shortly 
with the advent of the packers of canned goods etc., resuming 
operations, although it is not expected that they will be 
overburdened with orders. 

The general price situation on rough lumber holds up 
remarkably well under the strain and the operators are rather 
firm for what they consider fair and equitable returns on their 
endeavors. Rumors of price cutting are still current and are 
largely due to occasional cargoes being sold by mills anxious 
to move out certain items of stock at slightly lower than the 
prevailing market. ‘The differences in quotations or sales 
prices effected in low grade rough lumber are not great and 
it seems that the several weeks of active demand has hardened 
the market perceptibly. In dressed lumber No. 1 flooring and 
partition “re not moving out as fast as the other grades and 
the same is true regarding %-inch ceiling. Prices during the 
last few weeks, however, have shown signs of advancing. 
Roofers are not moving out as freely as many would like, but 
mills seem to be able to secure their prices on what few orders 
are received. 

More activity in box bark strips has been noticed and the 
prices received for small lots are good and are well upheld. 

The rainfall during the last week has been a little above 
normal, but has materially aided the crops in this section. 
Woods operations have been materially reduced because of 
the weather adding to the curtailment of production and no 
reports of mills again starting up have come to hand as yet 
this month. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLTImore, Mp., May 25.—The Heise & Bruns Mill 
& Lumber Company, this city, today celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in an informal way. The business 
was started by William Heise, May 25, 1865, under the 
firm name of William Heise & Company. ‘The concern was 
reorganized and took its present name March 19, 1902, 
with William Heise, Jr., as president. Mr. Heise had 
entered the firm in 1889 and continued actively in the 
business until about three years ago, when he retired. He 
still retains a majority of the stock, however, and keeps up 
his interest in the trade. 

Information comes from Bristol, England, that J. P. 
Stephenson-Jellie, member of the well known lumber firm 
of Bryce, Junor & Jellie (Ltd.), of that city, has enlisted 
in the British army and gone to the front. As Mr. Ste- 
phenson-Jellie had charge of the London office, the latter 
has been closed until his return. Mr. Stephenson-Jellie 
is well known in this city, having stopped here on various 
—— when he had come to make a tour of the United 
States. 

J. M. D. Heald, of Price & Heald, who went to Atlantic 
City to recuperate after an operation, is back and has once 
more taken up work. 

IF. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Bros. Company, of Fort 

















Wayne, Ind., prominent member of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Exporters’ Association, was in Baltimore 


last week in the course of a business trip east and had 
a talk with J. McD. Price, secretary of the association. Fle 
also saw some of the hardwood men here. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 24.—A feature of the week’s 
trading in lumber is the activity in the tie market. This 
is due to the contemplated railroad improvements in this 
vicinity, several short lines having been recently chartered. 

Steady progress is noted in building activities and large 
projects are under way throughout the southeastern section. 
Many houses are going up in Savannah and vicinity. Men of 
small capital are beginning to invest in real estate and to im- 
prove their holdings, and everybody is preparing for good 
business in the fall.. 

The situation for lumber dealers is becoming much easier. 
Money is easier to secure and more plentiful. It is the gen- 
eral belief that the storm has been weathered and that condi- 
tions in the trade will continue to improve. Mills generally 
are working on full time and few are idle. 


BABA PP PPP PL 


To AN inquiry in the ‘‘Query & Comment’’ depart- 
ment in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently whether any 
mulay saws were still in use the reply was made that 
none were being operated within the knowledge of the 
writer. A recent edition of the Disston Crucible, the 
house organ of Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, how- 
ever, gives an interesting account and illustration of a 
mulay saw which is operated as part of the equipment of 
the Newburgh Planing Mill, Newburgh, N. Y. This saw 
was installed so long ago that nobody remembers when, 
and is still turning out smooth and uniform lumber. It 
is used for resawing and is fitted with self centering 
feed rolls of practically the same sort which are used 
upon the modern band resaw. It is fitted with a single 
thin saw blade 5% feet long and makes about 275 strokes 
a minute. The present operator has been in charge of 
the machine for twenty-seven years, 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 


The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 
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We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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|PHILADELPHI 
Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitaperPris, PA. 


























THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Marufacturers and Wholesalers -— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _ Philadelphia 





























From IDAHO 
Of the “‘ Maraschino”’ Variety 


White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HARDWOODS 


Fetes REG Gum Bain 


possesses natural 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
mantfacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we’ve attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 





advantages 











Cottonwood 














We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 
10 cars 4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
5 cars 4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
10 cars 4-4x6-12 Ist and 2nds 
2 cars 6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 
100 cars 4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
5 cars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 
10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 
: 


Thane Lumber Company 


“aa” Arkansas City, Ark. 


and ill, 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 


Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. J 


. 
Hardwoods 


Ready for 
Quick Delivery. 











A FEW ITEMS OF 





















25 M 4" 1 & 2 White Oak. 
15 M 1" No.1 Com. Cherry. 
75 M 6-4 Common Maple. 
40 M 2" Common Ash. 
80 M 5-41 & 2 Pl. Red Oak. 











Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


~ U. S. A. 
O07 a Ts 








THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 24.—A brief summary of 
conditions in the lumber trade here during the last week 
would shortly be—volume inereasing but prices no bet- 
ter. Hemlock is reported weak by some, while others are 
buying all they can get at the prices the first set say 
they are willing to sell for. In this wood, however, the 
reason may be that the old. lumber is getting well worked 
off and the prospect for this year is for a small cut and 
peel. In North Carolina pine sizes the activity keeps prices 
firm and stiffening, but box and roofers fluctuate. Spruce 
is rather inactive and prices are again reported broken. 
White pine is steady, but not very active except in the 
lower grades. Cypress is reported as satisfactory in price 
and volume by some while others claim to have trouble 
in getting the right price. Lath are in good demand and 
prices hold steady. Cypress shingles are in better demand 
than cedar, but both are moving well. Plain and quar- 
tered oak are fairly active with steady prices. Maple is 
in good call and a lot of flooring is being sold, but at 
close margin. Birch and beech are steady. Poplar is 
moving in fair volume, but prices are easy. Gum holds 
its own. The retail yards are finding more business, espe- 
cially those interested in the building business. In gen- 
eral, conditions seem to be spotty. 

General business here is certainly improving and _ sta- 
tistics show that idle labor is decreasing rapidly. Great 
volumes of business are coming from war orders and these 
in turn reflect in the business of the retail stores. Financial 
conditions have improved to the extent that concerns with 
good security are now able to get money cheaply but there 





seems to be a _ strong sentiment against financing new 
ventures. Collections are still slow. Manufacturers gen- 


erally are only fairly busy, and orders are for immediate 
use. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PaA., May 24.—Aside from some very 
interesting export business and a fair business from 
ear builders, the lumber situation in Pittsburgh does 
not appear to change much. jad weather during the last 


10 days hindered building operations and_ retail yards 
have been moving stocks less actively. Building promises 


to get better as the season advances. All labor troubles 
are adjusted and there is considerable new work in sight, 
including some warehouse construction. Retailers continue 
to report surprising amount of inquiry for dwelling house 
materials where none was looked for:this year. 

One of the most gratifying improvements of the week 
has been in the coal mining operations which are now 
close to 75 percent of normal. With this has come a bet- 
ter demand for mine timbers. The coke fields are increas- 
ing operations, too, and the lumber trade reports feeling 
the betterment in that direction. 

H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, who was 
in the East on a business trip has returned home. The 
company reports a better situation and demand a bit better 
on the whole. 

L. Germain, of the Germain Company, reports somewhat 
better buying by railroads and car builders which has 
helped matters a good deal in those departments of trade. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a fairly active 
trade with inquiries moving in better order. Prices are 
down but the fact that improvement has started in volume 
of business gives hope for a trend upward in values soon. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 














FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York., May 25.—Demand for all classes of lum- 
ber is on better basis. Inquiries from yards and manu- 
facturing sources are more numerous and prices begin 
to show the effect of moderate improvement, and yards are 
low on all assortments. This is induced by the request for 
quick shipment in whatever orders are placed, particularly 
hemlock, spruce and white pine. Southern pine is in better 


supply. Two of the large Brooklyn yards have had to 
employ extra teams in order to handle their deliveries 
which have been large recently owing to the placing of 


several good sized subway contracts which have offset the 
falling off in house building demand. 

The building situation shows every sign of early improve- 
ment. Contracts are slowly being let and some of them of 
large amount. In the Bronx and Long Island and outlyinge 
Brooklyn sections developments point to a great many frame 
houses being erected during the summer and with funda- 
mental conditions in as good shape as they are lumbermen 
who have been in close touch with their banks express every 
confidence that there will be plenty of money available for 
building operations of the character proposed. This is 
particularly confirmed by the fact that several of the yards 
catering to Long Island trade which were compelled to take 
over properties and finish contracts last Fall, have been 
able the past few weeks to dispose of these. Actual figures 
for new building plans filed are most promising and when 
it is seen that there is a gain of over $20,000,000 in the 
value of permits from January 1 to date as compared with a 
year ago it is easily understood why so much confidence in 
the immediate outlook is reported. 

Manufacturing trades, particularly 
makers, are in the market with 
wants and hardwood wholesalers have booked some good 
sized business the first of the month. This has had an 
effect on prices but the tendency is still strong to hold 
off placing or accepting business very far ahead at today’s 
prices. Stocks among consumers are low and they seem 
to be getting a better run of business from their custom- 
ers so that hardwood men look for a more substantial im- 
provement to develop from now on. 


furniture and piano 
inquiries for immediate 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., May 26.—A large amount of lumber 
arrived here by lake last week and the first two days of 
this week, the number of cargoes being the largest so 
far received this season. Graves, Manbert, George & Co. 
received 2,218,370 feet of white pine on the Mohegan, Min- 
goe and Aloha, this being the second large instalment of 
stock to come in by the firm’s fleet this season. Montgom- 
ery Bros. & Co. received 956,000 feet of white pine on the 
schooner M. W. Page and 256,687 feet on the steamer C. H. 
Bradley. The A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Company and G. 
Elias & Bro. received 1,000,000 feet of hemlock on the 
steamer Winnipeg. H. M. MeNeil & Bro. veceived 940,000 
feet of hemlock on the schooner Scotia. 'The Hendricks- 
Caskey Company received 500,000 feet of hemlock on the 
schooner Our Son, which had about 300,000 feet of the same 
wood for T. Sullivan & Co. The McNeil Lumber Company 
had 525,000 feet of hemlock on the steamer HI. HE. Runnels 
and Taylor & Crate had 200,000 feet of basswood on the 
same boat. 

The new planing mill of Hurd Bros., at the yard on Bailey 


— 


Avenue, was started up this week for the first time. It jg 
operated by electricity and equipped with some of the test 


machinery manufactured by the Berlin Machine orks, 
The new yard covers twenty-six and one-half acres. llow 


pine and hemlock are the woods chiefly handled, tough 
white pine will also be carried. 


A. J. Chestnut will go to New Hampshire this week to 
look after the affairs of the Matson Lumber Company, with 
which he is connected, and also to see about hi: own 
shipments, which consist at present mainly of birch, It is 
not expected that he will be actively engaged in lum’ cring 


there until the flooring trade is better. 

The building permits for the last week numbere’ 121 
with 46 frame dwellings. The total costs were $2¢1,300. 
The building trade is active and it looks as if the est of 
work this month would run ahead of April, which /ooteg 
up a large total. 


| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 25.—Volume of lumber busi- 
ness in Cleveland continues to show gradual increase but 
prices remain unchanged. In building a particular rush 
is noticeable on account of the desire of many to secure 
permits for apartment and tenement buildings before the 
new code goes into effect June 1. Plan Examiner P. J, 
Phillips reports that last week fifty apartment building 
plans costing in the aggregate over $500,000 were filed with 
the building department with applications for permits. 

Under the new tenement code the width of the rear yard 
on which the building is constructed must be at least 50 
percent of the height of the rear wall of the building. Court- 
yards or spaces between structures must be one-third the 
heighth of adjacent walls and side yards must be one- 
sixth. Side yards must connect with rear yards by open 
spaces from the ground up. Under the new code _ build- 
ings of so-called “ordinary” construction may be but three 
stories high, against four stories under the old code. The 
old code allowed frame buildings to be erected three stories 
high against two under the new code. Stairways must 
be three feet six inches in width instead of three feet as 
at present. 

Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany,, is head of a delegation of material men who will 
go to Columbus May 26, to speak at a hearing of the joint 
house and senate committee of the general assembly or 
the proposed Terrill amendment to the Ohio lien law, 
which, if passed, will make the lien law practically in- 
operative, the material men say. The amendment has 
already passed the house where it originated under the 
tutelage of Representative Terrill, and has been referred to 
a joint committee by the senate. All branches of the 
building trade are watching the progress of the bill and 
material men will oppose it strongly. 























TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, May 24.—The market here still seems 
apathetic. What buying there is here seems spotted, 
some dealers reporting a good trade, others complaining 
of dullness. Prices have been boosted 50 cents on most lines, 
but these prices do not seem to be well maintained and this 
continues a buyers’ market. Yellow pine shows added strength 
on the left hand side of the Jist. Better prices are being asked 
for No, 2 flooring. Shingles are at low ebb in demand. 

The hardwood market has a bright prospect, but is a trifle 
slow just now. The furniture factories are using about the 
normal supply and this is also true of vehicle concerns. The 
building trades are active and will before long provide a good 
hardwood market. 

Toledo lumbermen were well represented oh the spring 
trade trip of the Wholesale Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
soard of the Commerce Club, taken last week, visiting Ohio 
and Indiana points. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., May 24.—A building boom is on im 

3oston and the figures of 1914 are far surpassed. Dur- 
ing April permits were granted for 167 wooden build: 
ings, a record which has been surpassed only twelve times In 
the forty-four years since the city’s building department was 
organized, and which tons last year’s figures by a good margin. 
Including the permits for alterations there were granted in 
1915 up to May 1, 1,481 permits, the largest first four months 
in the history of Boston. ~ 

Throughout New England conditions are equally promising. 
The value of building operations for which contracts were 
placed in this section during the week ended May 12 amounted 
to $5,303,000, comparing with $3,188,000 in 1914; $3,718,000 
in 1913, and $4,788,000 in 1912, the latter year being the 
record-breaker for New England building. 

Financing of building operations is not the difficult problem 
it was a few weeks ago. Money is now so plentiful that mort 
gages for downtown property have been written at 4 percent. 

Most members of the lumber trade are more cheerful than 
they have been since last summer. The only complaint heard 
is that enough of the export lumber business of the country 
has been cut off by the war to effect prices here somewhat by 
the larger offerings which have resulted from the curtailment 
of foreign business. Under normal international conditions, 
with the local consumption as brisk as it is today, it 38 
believed that lumber quctations would probably reach a new 
high level. : : 

On the other hand, the war has been responsible for an 
increased demand for lumber from a number of manufacturing 
establishments, which are running their plants at full capac 
ity to supply belligerent governments. The Pan-Americah 
Match Company at Worcester is running its plant on 2 20- 
hour-a-day basis and is planning to put on extra men and 
machines and run the full 24 hours shortly. The plant 1s 
now turning out 32,000,000 matches a day, which means an 
enormous consumption of white pine. Four new maciiines, 
which will double the capacity, are now under construction 
and will be in operation by July 1. Then it is expected that 
the present record of turning. a tree into matches it 50 
minutes mill be shattered. A : 

While the increasing demand for lumber is still mot sat- 
isfactory than the weakness of quotations on most lines, some 
little retarding influence on the movement of lumber i! this 
market has been exerted by the recent disturbing developi. nts 
in this country’s relations with the European bellige! nts. 
The wholesalers have as yet felt it very slightly, but the 
retail lumber distributers of Greater Boston say there fas 
been a noticeable falling off during the last week or {w®, 
chiefly because some prospective builders have decided t? 
wait a while and see how things shape up. Also it 1s 
probable that the trouble over the carpenters’ wages, just 
settled, has slowed up building to some extent. ‘The Bos 
ton lumber dealers are almost a unit, however, in expressing 
their confidence that the lumber trade is going to con! nue 
the progressive movement that it has exhibited the last 
month or so. ee 

Statistics from the building department for the first four 
months of 1915 not only show a Lig fmcrease over 
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pui the 1,481 building permits represent the largest first 
four months in the history of the department. In April 
there were 94 permits for first and second class buildings 
and 167 permits for third class structures, of frame con- 
struction, 


WOOD USED IN NEW STRUCTURES. 

VoRTLAND, Mg., May 25.—The building boom which 
struck Portland early this spring develops more impetus 
with the rapid approach of warm weather. <A great 
deal of residential building has been done since the frost left 
the ground, and recently several large business building 
projects have been started. A contract has just been let for 
2 $30,000 coal pecket on Long Wharf, to be erected principally 
of lumber. The pocket will be all of spruce above the wharf, 
and S85 feet high. It will have a plank roof covered with tar 
and gravel. The office building will be two stories high, all 
of wood. In addition there wil! be a wooden trestle, two 
wooden discharging towers, a wooden structure for carrying 
a 20-ton auto truck scales, and the whole will be surrounded 
by 2 wooden fence, 

A Boston coal company is behind the project and a Boston 
architect drew the pians which specify lumber, facts which 
probably will wound the feelings of Secretary Franklin H. 
Wentworth, of the N. F. P. A., and Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner John A. O'Keefe, of Massachusetts, who make Boston 
the headquarters of their anti-wood propaganda. Work was 
hegun several days ago on the new municipal electrical build- 
ing. Here the lumbermen compromised with the substitute 
people—the lower story of the plant will be of concrete 
blocks and the second story of wood. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, ME., May 24.—While several light rains have 
fallen in Maine within the last week, the total precipita- 
tion was not enough to affect the pitch in. driving 
courses, and the water is steadily falling. The driving pitch 
is now about right for safe as well as rapid work, and the 
drives are coming slong well. ‘Two-thirds of the 30,000,000 
feet of logs on the East branch have passed Grindstone, and 
all will have passed that point within a week. This is the 
largest saw log drive to come down the Penobscot this year ; 
the West branch, which in old times used to yield from 50,000,- 
000 to $0,000,000 feet, sent no spruce whatever to Bangor this 
spring, the entire cut being for pulp mills up river. 

The largest mill on the river, that of the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company at South Brewer, has begun sawing, with 
a crew aes and shipmerts of lumber from there will begin 
next week. 





GOOD DEMAND FOR LUMBER. 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 24.—Demand for lumber for 
the building trades is unusually good this year. Pitts- 
field is the center of the summer resort section of the 
serkshire Hills, including the wealthy towns of Lenox, Stock- 
bridge, Great Barrington ete., where work already has been 
started on a number of new summer residences, some of them 
splendid ‘‘cottages” which will cost large sums of nioney and 
require quantities of the highest grades of lumber. Consider- 
able building is also underway or projected in Pittsfield and 
the lumber yards hereabout will éxperience a very profitable 
spring and summer. Much of thé spruce and hemlock will 
come trom the mills at Mount Tom, Mass., where the Conecti- 
cut River drive of about 60,000,000 feet is sawed, and the 
remainder of the lumber required in this territory will be 
imported by rail from the South and West. 





NO BUSINESS DEPRESSION HERE. 

KastrorT, ME., May 24.—More building is now going 
on in Eastport than for several years. The carpenters are 
experiencing an era of great prosperity. There is a 
good demand for labor of all kinds, and this is true espe- 
cially of the building trades, where considerable overtime 
work is being done and above-scale wages are being paid. 
Eastport is the nearest to the European imbroglio of any city 
in the United States, being the most eastern municipality 
in the country, but its propinquity to the martial holocaust 
seccms to stimulate rather than depress business here. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE,, Wis., May 26.—The lumber trade seems 
to be showing gradual improvement and lumbermen are 
confident that total business for the season will be sat- 
istactory. Building operations in Milwaukee and about the 
a are a little more active and this has resulted in a 
better call for lumber in all lines. The sash and door and 
general interior woodworking concerns are buying more 
excely but the general factory trade is only fairly active. 
; tocks on hand at most of these plants are light, however, 
and a better business from this source is looked for. Hard- 
oo flooring seems to be especially active, although all 
“i of northern hardwoods are showing more activity. 
rte - are holding up well and manufacturers do not seem 
‘0 be forcing the market as they confidently expect to re- 
ceive better prices a little later in the season. Wholesalers 
siy that retailers about the State are placing better orders 
ii some lines. Just as soon as farmers have finished plant- 
ing their corn, work which has been delayed by the ex- 
five Faing of the past two weeks, it is expected that 
“ — have more time to deyote to delayed building 
, one log drive on the St. Croix River was but 2,000,000 
fox _this season. In the early days of Wisconsin lumber- 
ins the drive sometimes was as large as 250,000,000 feet. 

- the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Company, of Phillips, has 
und one way to help solve the high cost of living which 
“sit well be adopted by other lumber concerns. Confident 

( vegetables can be grown by the company cheaper than 

can be purchased, P. S. MeLurg, manager of the con- 
is has decided to raise all the garden truck that will 
De 1eeded in the company’s camps. Last year, twenty 
AGS of potatoes were grown on the company’s farm and 
‘ho plan was so successful that the crop will be diversi- 
i this year. 

Cis reported that the Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, 
a ~chofield, is considering the plan of opening a_new retail 
Jerd at New Lisbon. . 

‘ilwaukee lumber concerns and woodworking plants are 
‘220Sing the action of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
as ae, in endeavoring to increase its switching charges 
i _ Milwaukee from $6 to $9 a car, or an increase of 50 
)cent. Hearings were held in Milwaukee last week before 
‘(ford Erickson, of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 

' shippers in various lines appeared to protest. 
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ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


_ JSHKOSH, WIs., May 25.—Another relic of the pinery 
,, )S mm northern Wisconsin has passed into history with 
the razing of the John Manser sawmill at Kelly, Mara- 
Hon county, It was one of the oldest mills in the State, 

ng been built by W. P. Kelly & Bro. in 1873. It was later 
My d by N. P. Kelly and his estate. The succeeding owners 

ere B. EB. Jones, then Fex & Manser and in 1895 John Manser 






Oper 


y 
purchased the interest of A. M. Fox, a former resident, and 
has operated it since. Depletion of timber for miles around 
the mill is the cause of its being razed. The machinery will 
probably be moved to a more lucrative field. 

The sawmill of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company at Wash- 
burn started operation for the season Monday with a crew 
of 150 and will run steadily until late autumn. 

W. A. Bishop, sales manager for the Wisconsin Seating 
Company, of New London, has gone on a six weeks’ business 
trip to eastern cities. 

The newly completed plant of the Shawano Hub Company, 
of Shawano, has been placed in operation. The company 
has some large orders to fill. More machinery is to be 
installed. 

The log supply cut during the last season and now being 
shipped out to mills is about 70 percent of the normal, 
according to Manager W. W. Lindsay, of the Hatten Lumber 
Company, of New London, 


HYMENEAL 


BOOTH-BADGER.—The engagement is announced of 
Miss Muriel May Badger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Judson Badger of Wollaston, Mass., to John Ed- 
ward Booth, assistant manager of the dressing mills and 
wholesale yards at Burlington, Vt., of the J. R. Booth 
Company, whose sawmills and headquarters are at 
Ottawa, Can. -Mr. Booth is the only son of Colonel and 
Mrs. Edward Judson Booth, of Burlington, Vt., and a 
Dartmouth College 1912 man. Since his graduation from 
college he has been industriously applying himself to the 
lumber business. He is a nephew of J. R. Booth, the 

















MISS 


MURIEL MAY BADGER. 

head of the J. R. Booth Company, and his father, Colonel 
Booth, is the general manager of the Booth lumber in- 
terests. 

Miss Badger is 2 graduate of the Quincy Mansion 
School and Vassar College. She has been prominent in 
the church and social affairs of the South Shore and is 
very popular among a large circle of friends. Her en- 
gagement to Mr. Booth was announced at a reception and 
tea given to a number of their mutual friends at the 
Badger residence in Wollaston. In the receiving line were 
Mr. Booth and his bride-to-be and Mr. and Mrs. Badger. 
The happy couple were showered with good wishes. The 
wedding will be celebrated in Wollaston on June 25. 


WHEELER-ANDERSON. — Announcement has been 
made that the marriage of Harold Sayre Wheeler, vice 
president of the Far West Lumber Company to Miss Ruth 
Anderson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Anderson, will 
take place June 9, at the residence of the bride’s parents 
in Tacoma, Wash. 





CONRAD-KRUSE.—An engagement recently announced 
which has attracted much attention in lumber circles is 
that of W. J. Conrad, of Marshfield, Ore., to Miss Laura 
Kruse. The wedding is to take place in June. Mr. Con- 
rad is secretary of the Coos County Fire Patrol Associa- 
tion and the Coos County Tax Associatioh, and is widely 
known among timbermen. Miss Kruse is the daughter of 
K. V. Kruse, of the shipbuilding firm of Kruse & Banks, 
of North Bend, Ore., which is one of the oldest ship- 
building establishments on the Pacific coast. 


HUSSEY-MYLER.—John E. Hussey, a lumberman of 
Waukegan, Ill., and Miss Louise E. Myler, of Chicago, 
were united in marriage last week at Waukesha, Wis. Mr. 
Hussey is a member of the M. H. Hussey Lumber Company 
at Waukegan 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 24.—To encourage the 
habit of thrift among its employees in the mills at 





Bemidji, Minn., the Crookston Lumber Company, of this 


city, announces that it will pay 6 percent interest on sums of 
$100 or more deposited with it by employees, interest payable 
semiannually. Interest may be left on deposit and added to 
the renewal note. 

Progress toward replanting 20,000 acres of cut-over land 
in Burntside State Park, Minnesota, is being made, and this 
year 200,000 young white pine seedlings were set out. 

W. H. Haywood, manager of the retail yards of Conger & 
Company (Ltd.), Rouleau, Sask., stopped here last week on his 
way to visit relatives in Sac City, Iowa, and reported crop 
conditions and prospects to be first class in western Canada 
this spring. 

PPB BIB PPB DID ID DD DO 


A NEw and interesting use of wood is in the manu- 
facture of paper sponges corresponding closely to the 
well known porous sponges of rubber. The wood sul- 
phite pulp is transformed into viscose by the use of 
copper ammonia, and caustic soda and short strands of 


hemp are mixed into this to form a fiber dough. Crystals 


of sulphate of soda are evenly stirred into this, the 
size of the erystals corresponding with the size of the 
pores desired in the finished sponge. After shaping into 
the desired form the sponges are immersed in water, 
dissolving out the crystals. 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
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MELLEN, WISCONSIN 














Mixed Cars of 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


A 
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Weare going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for : 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


Quartered White Oak in Ists 
and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
D. S. WATROUS, Secretary-Treasurer. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Sy SS SS SS SS SS SES 










We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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| HOTELS 


HOTEL 
SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 


New, 


Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 


Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Sie!e s=¢ 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 























A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast ‘’The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mer. SS 















Meet Me at the 


For Value, Service, 
TULLER 


Home Comforts. 
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NEW —HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
i . eae <a 





200 
100 =“ ie 2.50 “ 4.00 * % 
100 ‘i ** 3,00 to 5.00 ** 4.50 * de 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AIlI Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 
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Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 

dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 

dinner menus, 

Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
~ we Room with detached bath $2to $3 
*™__ Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7t0$12 

Everytocy Likes Ketel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Jotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of bouses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. 3ound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
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FROM .THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Business Declared to Be Improving—Adoption of New 
West Coast List Expected to Be of Great Benefit to 
the Industry. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 22.—Complaints of poor busi- 
ness are growing scarcer among Pacific northwest lum- 
bermen. While there is admitted to be more room for 
improvement in prices and demand it is generally conceded 


that the yard trade is holding its own and surplus stocks 


are not piling up at the mills. 

Considerable interest is shown in the adoption of the 
new west coast list. It is believed by most lumbermen 
that when this list is in full force it will be of great 
benefit to the industry and will serve to stabilize the mar- 
ket and put trading on a more uniform basis. 

E. I. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, in discussing the lumber situation said: 
“Rail business continues normal and is better than for many 
months. ‘There is little cargo business owing to the lack 
of available tonnage but if we had the boats we could do 
considerable foreign business,” 

John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Company, 
declared yard trade is holding its own. He is a firm be- 
de in the policy of holding prices at least at present 
evels. 

S. G. Bottom, of the Buckeye Lumber Company, said busi- 
ness comes in spurts. One week orders are light and the 
next there are plenty to keep the office busy. But the 
average, he believes, brings the volume at least normal and 
perhaps above. 

The Commercial Club of Seattle which recently moved into 
new quarters on the top floor of the Arcade Building has 
announced its intention of putting in an exhibit of wood 
products from the mills and forests of the west coast. 

George J. Danz, for the last fifteen years connected with 
the Hofius Steel & Equipment Company, Seattle, has been 
elected president of the company to succeed A. A. Hilton, 
who has retired. M. A. Arnold was elected vice president ; 
Philip Kitchin, secretary-treasurer and James F. Howie, 
general manager. 

. P. Wyckoff is now connected with the Seattle office 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Wyckoff formerly was in charge of the lumber inspection 
office of the Panama Canal Commission at New Orleans. 

Bids were opened at the Seattle office of the United States 
engineering department for 99,752 feet of lumber to be 
used in Milwaukee, Wis. Twenty bids were submitted, the 
lowest tendered by the H. B. Waite Lumber Company at 
$788.04. 

The Seattle Board of Public Works has called for com- 
petitive bids on 200,000,000 feet of standing timber in the 
Cedar River watershed. So far as known the Pacific 
States Lumber Company which recently offered to buy this 
timber will be the only bidder. This company already has 
bargained with the Northern Pacific Railroad, the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company and the United States Govern- 
ment for timber in the vicinity of the Cedar River tract 
owned by the city of Seattle. The board of public works 
will submit all bids to the city council and that body 
will decide whether the timber w:ll be sold at this time or 
be held for several years. The city tract contains fir, hem- 
lock, cedar and a small amount of spruce. 

A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, who was a Seattle visitor this week, said: 
“Business generally appears to be regaining confidence. A 
revival in many lines, while not large, is very apparent. 
Splendid crops are awaited and prices are likely to be high, 
all of which will encourage prosperity. Our eastbound 
freight business is better than it was last year and the 
general westbound traffic has shown a marked _ increase. 
Because of added grain acreage and high prices the North- 
west should experience a marked boom in the lumber busi- 
ness, for large purchases of forest products will unques- 
tionably be made by farmers of the central portion of the 
United States.” 

Announcement is made of the organization of the Mack- 
intosh-Truman Lumber Company, of this city. The com- 
pany is made up of I. Y. and J. W. Mackintosh and the 
members of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, Ill. For several years the Messrs. Mackintosh 
lave represented the Marsh & Truman Lumber Company. 
on the Pacific coast. The newly organized company will 
hereafter handle all Pacific coast buying for the Marsh & 
Truman company and in addition will carry on a general 
wholesale business of Pacifie coast forest products. The 
new company has secured offices on the twentieth floor of 
the L. C. Smith Building. The Mackintosh brothers, who 
will have active charge of the new company, are young lum- 
bermen who have made many friends on the Pacific coast 
during the last few. years. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EvERETT, WASH., May 24.—The end of the strike of 
shingle weavers of Everett was the big feature of the 
week. The weavers voted to work at the reduced scale. 
The fight, which began about three months ago, was a 
complete success for the shingle manufacturers. There 
were many desertions from the ranks of the unionists 
recently and the strikers were disheartened before the vote 
was taken. Some time ago the engineers seceded from the 
union. Not many of the strikers will get their jobs back, 
the employers preferring to keep the competent men who 
worked during the strike. 

The new plant of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company is 
running, employing one hundred men. Later the number 
will be doubled. 

The Lumbermen’s Employment Bureau, managed by R. 
Weidauer, well known as a sawmill man, is a great suc- 
cess. It is operated here by shingle and lumber manufac- 
turers and logging operators, who divide the expense and 
require no fee of the men given employment. Weidauer 
is well posted on what qualifications a man should have for 
a job. He will not give a card entitling a man to a job 
until he is satisfied the man is competent. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 22.—After a long idleness 
the reconstructed lumber mill of the La Conner Lumber 
Company has resumed operation with a daily cutting 
capacity of 50,000 feet. A. J. Uphus is president and L. G. 
Raymond is secretary-treasurer. The company has established 
a retail branch. 

The Day Lumber Company has added to its shingle mill 
three upright machines which are now in operation. 

About 500,000 feet of logs is being cut in Whatcom County. 
Among the rail shippers are the McCoy-Loggie Timber Com- 
pany, which next week will begin shipping about 150,000 feet 
a day, mostly cedar; the Bolcom-Vanderhoof Logging Com- 
pany, which cuts from 100,000 to 125,000 feet daily; the 
Chinn-Knight Logging Company, whose daily output is about 
60,000 feet: the Christie-McCuch Logging Company; the 
Nestos Timber Company, and the Manning Logging Company. 

Carrying 2,500.000 feet of lumber, the barge Charles Nelson, 
towed by the steam schooner Fatcon, sailed from the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills for the Atlantic coast via the Panama 
Canal. The schooner Prosper arrived at the same mill to load 





900,000 fect for the Hawaiian Islands. The schooner /!¢lene 
will load an equal amount for the islands. 

The Bellingham Shingle Company's mill, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt soon. The daily capacity 
will be about 40,000 shingles, according to present plans, ~* 

The Lynden Mill & Light Company will begin operating next 
week with a capacity of from 150,000 to 180,000 shingles 
working double shift. : 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER -NEWS. 








Commission to Appoint State Foresters—Government 
Officials Working on Weather Forecast Plan to Save 
Timbermen Millions of Dollars. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 22.—The State forest commis- 
sion will meet next Monday, at which time deputy fire 
wardens will be appointed for the timber districts of 
the State, to begin work June 1, and other matters of forest 
protection for the coming season will be discussed, Rain, 
frequently a very heavy downpour, has continued almost every 
day the last two weeks in the Puget Sound country and, as a 
result, timber owners are much relieved from anxiety over 
the approaching forest fire season. 

Fourteen buildings, comprising the business section of the 
sawmill town of Kapowsin on the T'acoma Eastern Railroad, 
were destroyed by fire early Tuesday morning with a loss 
estimated at $50,000, covered by insurance of $33,500. No 
lumber concern suffered damage. 

William C. Wheeler, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, whe with Mrs. Wheeler has been on_an extended 
pleasure trip, returned to Tacoma this week. From Tacoma 
they went to the California exposition and thence to Chapel 
Hill, N. C., to visit their son, Professor Wheeler, of the 
University of North Carolina, 

The Page Lumber Company, of Buckley, has lately added 
to its equipment a new boiler improving the power facilities 
of its plant. The boiler came from the Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot. Paul E. Page is at the head of the Page company. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company and the D. & M. 
Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, are devoting their atten- 
tion to the shingle end of the business. The companies’ 
shingle mills are running, making a premium brand that is 
finding a good demaud. EH. W. Demarest, of these companies, 
displays no optimism for the lumber trade. 

EK. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., chief forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, was in Tacoma this week 
on his way from Sumner to Hoquiam. He believes the United 
States Weather Bureau officials will eventually work out a 
flan to save timbermen niillions of dollars by furnishing 
forecasts of coming dry winds. Mr. Allen says the Govern- 
ment is beginning to realize the importance of such an under- 
taking and that E. A. Beale, forecaster at Portland, who 
worked out the frost forecasts, is at work on the forest fore- 
casts plan, and this year the Government has given him a 
special man to assist him. 

Local millmen lately received specifications for 2,600,000 
feet of lumber for the Panama Canal, bids on which are to 
be opened May 27. Either fir or yellow pine can be utilized. 

Attractive and highly entertaining moving pictures showing 
the manufacture of fir lumber from the big tree in the woods 
to the finished product in the yards at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s hig plant were shown Thursday night at 
the Commercial Club in connection with the city publicity 
film entitled “Four Hours From Tacoma to the Glaciers.” 
The publicity film was taken under auspices of the Com- 
mercial Club and will be shown at the Panama-Pacific expo- 
sition and elsewhere and was given its first presentation 
Thursday night at the same time the St. Paul company’s 
handsome film was shown in connection with it. President 
Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul company, was one of the 
eveniug’s speakers and briefly gave his ideas of the value of 
this publicity work which has attracted much attention. 
The sawmill film particularly has attracted much comment. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., May 22.—The electric sawmill 
plant of Leudinghaus Bros., at Dryad, is operating on a 
eight hour a day basis and the closing of the plant 
indefinitely is contemplated because of the low prices pre- 
vailing for fir lumber. 

The plant of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, at 
Doty, closed down four days last week on account of a break- 
down. This is the first time during the last four years that 
the pest has been closed down for more than three or 
four hours on account of accident. The company’s shingle mill 
is running steadily. E. L. Mersereau, sales manager for the 
company, reports practically no change in market conditions. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, Centralia, a wholesale con- 
cern of which F. D. Harm is president, and F, E. Campbell 
secretary, reports business during the present month not up 
to expectations. However, this company has been shipping 
a large quantity of Oregon & Washington railroad ties. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., May 22.—The Amer- 
ican Mill, Aberdeen, is running eight hours though not 
every day because of lack of logs. For the last eight 
months the company has been cutting spruce exclusively. 

Edward Hulbert, president of this company, is also head of 
the Prosper Mill Company at Prosper, Ore., and he says the 
latter concern is also preparing to saw spruce exclusively. 

The plant of the Copalis Lumber Company, at Carlisle, 
Wash., which began operating a little more than a year 
ago, is running full time, cutting about 150,000 feet of 
lumber a day. The company’s shingle mill, equipped with 
twelve uprights, is, running about a quarter overtime. The 
Copalis Lumber Company’s principal products are spruce 
and hemlock. A. P. Sprague, manager of the company, re- 
ports a very good demand for spruce, stating that his com- 
pany is oversold on this product. 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
is rapidly recovering from the effects of a serious operation 
and is to be found at the agency’s office every day. - We 
Tebb, the agency’s sales manager, is still absent, having been 
gone for several weeks on a trip to the agency’s sales repre- 
sentatives in the middle West. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PorTLAND, ORE., May 22.—H. F. McCormick, of the 
Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Company, with mills at 
St. Helens on the lower Columbia River and offices in 
the Yeon Building here, announces that the company will 
let a contract to an eastern shipbuilding firm for a stee 
steamer with carrying capacity of 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
to be used in the trade between Portland and New York by 
way of the Panama Canal. Mr. McCormick said this steamer 
will be followed by others. Thescompany established ed 
York offices recently and has already shipped two lumber 
cargoes to that destination via the canal, but the steamer 
available for the trade are not sufficiently large. 7 
vessels dispatched so far are the St. Helens and Alvarado, 
the former carrying a little better than 1,000,000 feet. Pa: 
Charles R. McCormick & Co. have a large fleet in the Fa 
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cific coast lumber trade carrying material from the Pacific 
Northwest mills to the company’s yards in California, They 
also bave a shipbuilding plant at St. Helens, in addition to 
their sawmills and creosoting plant, but this yard has so 
far been equipped only to build wooden vessels. It is planned 
to construct a couple of sailing vessels with auxiliary power, 
but these plans have not been definitely adopted. 

troughton & Wiggins, manufacturers of piling, with offices 
in the Yeon Building here, have sold 2,000 pieces of piling, 
115 to 125 feet long, to go into the building of the Interstate 
pridge across the Columbia River, between Vancouver, Wash., 
and Vortland. Broughton & Wiggins carry in stock in the 
water from 500,000 to 1,000,000 lineal feet of piling. They 
are continually shipping to all parts of the world. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., May 22.—The Simpson Lumber 
Company at North Bend, which has been closed down 
since the death of Capt, A. M. Simpson pending the 
settlement of the estate, has resumed operation. Tuesday 
the Porter mill of the company opened with seventy-five men 
cmploycd. The Tarheel Logging camp is operating with thirty 
men and the sash and door factory of the company is working 
with twenty employees. of 

A. k. Arkley has been appointed as division manager of the 
Simpson company and will have charge of the mills, sash and 
door factory, logging camps and all interests of the Simpson 
Company in the Coos Bay section. The main office of the 
company has been moved to the sash and door factory and that 
copcern instead of being run as a separate corporation will be 
under the general management of the Simpson company. The 
old name, the North Bend Lumber Company, will be retained 
on account of its commercial value. The warehouse built for 
the sash and door factory at Los Angeles will be dispensed 
with when the stock there is sold, and hereafter the output 
will be sold through other channels. The Twin City Lumber 
Company which was formerly the retail selling concern for 
the Simpson Company has been absorbed and the general 
management will ha¥e charge of the local retail sales. The 
company has a contract for furnishing lumber for the South- 
ern Pacific bridge being built across Coos Bay and will also 
cut for the general market, storing the lumber in yards at 
Sacramento. The company steamers A. M. Simpson and 
Hardy will be put on the Coos Bay run. 

Manager Arkley says that the Porter mill will be operated 
for sixty days and the sash and door factory for thirty days 
as an experiment and if they can be operated profitably they 
will keep on running. Before taking his position with the 
Simpson Company Mr. Arkley was general manager for the 
Howell-Hill Shingle Company, of Tacoma, and before that 
was secretary and manager for the Newaukum Mill Company, 
of Napavine, Wash. He was also connected with the Leslie 
W. Davis Company, of Frazier River, and has been in the 
lumber business for eighteen years. < 

L. J. Simpson, president of the Simpson Lumber Company, 
has returned from San Francisco, where he has been since 
the death of his father, Capt. A. M. Simpson. Mr. Simpson 
has resigned his office as mayor of North Bend. He founded 
the city twelve years ago and is the only man who has ever 
served as its mayor. Business affairs requiring him to be 
in San Francisco much of the time necessitated this move. 
Mr. Simpson also announces that he is to be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for congressman from this district. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 














Fifty Million Feet of Timber, Principally White Pine, 
pel sy Mills via Priest River—Favorable Rates 
rdered. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 22.—It is reported from New- 
port, Wash., that all of the logs cut last winter in the 
Kaniksu forest have been placed in water and that most 
of them are now in the main Priest River. The Pearson rear 
drive has been united with the Humbird and it is expected 
that these will arrive at the booms within a few days. The 
Fidelity has about 15,000,000 and the Humbirds about 
12,000,000 feet in the drive and when these are in the boom 
the drive of the West Branch timber will have been com- 
pleted. John Schaefer has a crew bringing down logs for 
the J urgens, Dalkena and Fidelity companies. The drive on 
the Priest will aggregate about 50,000,000 feet this season, 
mostly white pine, : 

About 200 men, who since March 23 have been engaged in 
bringing 28,000,000 feet of timber down the Yakima River 
to the mill i? of the Cascade Mill Company, at North 
Yakima, Wash., have completed the drive. E. H. Turner was 
in charge of the work. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company plans to close its big mill 
at Potlatch, Ida., for several weeks to make general repairs. 
The mill has been in almost continuous operation during the 
last year, When work is resumed after the overhauling 
both a night and day shift will be employed. During the 
shutdown the Potlatch’s mill at Elk River will be operated 
on a greater scale, 
as An order made this week by the Interstate Commerce 
Lonimission ving the transcontinental railroads permis- 
Sion to establish low freight rates to Spokane at figures neces- 
Sary to build up their interior business is regarded by local 
jobbers as favorable to Spokane and means the immediate 
oom of this and other intermountain cities as distributing 
op ts. No definite rate was fixed by the commission and 
ne railroads can give the interior points a rate as low as 
i ie Coast rate or higher if they desire, always on condition, 
lowever, that the new rate is not greater than the terminal 
pate plus 75 percent of the local rate from the nearest 
erminal back to the interior point. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


K ALISPELL, Mont., May 22.—Rains throughout the 
State during the last two weeks have greatly benefited 
crop conditions and have had a stimulating effect upon 
the Jumber demand. ‘The manufacturers receive many in- 
fuiries and have booked a considerable amount of new 
tei as a result of the improving crop conditions. 
tre one has an optimistic view of the lumber market for 
Tan Test of the — and unless unforeseen circumstances 
anon ‘up it is believed that the shipments will be greater 
“ea & the remaining months of this year than they have 
yj. or several years. Prices have improved and further 
advances are expected. ; : 

Pie sawmills of this district are running to almost full 
(becity and will manufacture the usual amount this season. 
ockS On hand are normal and well assorted as to lengths, 

‘Ss and grades. 

“We Tecent rains have greatly eased driving conditions and 
bk | make it possible to get more logs to the mills than they 
—— have otherwise. Most mills will have enough logs to 
=, their plants in operation the whole season. A few 

2 eros will, however, necessarily do summer logging. 
mc D. Warner has arrived from Livingston to succeed 
ig Bruce as supervisor of the Flathead National Forest. 
a ‘Warner has been in charge of the Absorakee forest, at 

‘© boundary of Yellowstone park, for several years. 
dealer - Jones, representing Morrison, Merril & Co., 
haw tS in timber, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, was 
ec last week conferring with local lumbermen. Mr. Tones 
rays: business in all lines is gradually improving and that 

looks for the remainder of the year to be prosperous. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Increase in Foreign Demand, but Transportation Facil- 
ities Inadequate—Redwood Manufacturers to Dedi- 
cate Exposition Home. 


San Francisco, Cau., May 22.—Increase in lumber 
inquiries for foreign and eastern shipment during the 
month has been noted and, if transportation facilities 
were adequate, there would be much greater activity at 
many of the export mills throughout the coast. The de- 
mand for redwood and fir ties grows and the mills are 
equipped for turning out immense quantities, as soon as 
tonnage can be secured for transportation to Europe. 

It was considered an important victory for San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized carriers to extend terminal rates to 
these ports, and disapproved the plans submitted by the 
railroads for constructing rates to points east of the termi- 
nals. Five other California coast ports and eleven Oregon 
and Washington ports were also included in this order. 
The commission modified existing orders so as not to per- 
mit maximum less than carload rates from the Missouri 
River to intermediate points, on first and second class 
commodities, of $1.72 per 100 pounds when lower rates 
are applicable to coast terminals. 

Twenty-four building contracts were filed for record 
last week representing a total investment in buildings of 
$143,000. 

The “Home of the Redwood,’ at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition will be formally dedicated May 25, which is 
designated as Mendocino County Day. This elegant little 
bungalow of redwood was erected jointly by the redwood 
lumber manufacturers and the counties of Mendocino, Hum- 
boldt and Sonoma. At the dedication, P. I. Lancaster will 
be chairman of the day and J. H. Browne, of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, will accept the bronze tablet from the 
Exposition management. 

As preliminary to the formal opening, an informa? 
reception to the members of the press and their ladies 
will be given in the three lumber exhibit buildings in 
Forestry Court at the exposition. The guests will be 
received in the Redwood Home and in the White Pine 
Home. The entertainment will take place in the Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo. The entertainment 
program will be followed by dancing. 

The Albion Lumber Company, which has made a change 
in its San Francisco agency, has opened new offices on the 
fifteenth floor of the Hobart Building. F. H. Manss, the 
manager of the company’s redwood lumber plant at Albion 
has returned from an Eastern trip and visited the new 
office. T. Lerch, who has been with the company as 
salesman for eight years, is now sales manager. 

C Parker, of London, president of large lumber con- 
cerns in the United Kingdom and on the continent, who 
is visiting this city studying lumber conditions on the 
Pacific slope, said in an interview: “Since England can 
not obtain any lumber from its former sources of supply— 
Sweden and Russia—the British importers are -turning 
their eyes to the Pacific coast. Recently the British have 
been buying some West Australian and Japanese railroad 
ties, but the big deals have been in California ties. In- 
cidentally this is the first time that redwood ties 
have made their appearance in England. Having thor- 
oughly inspected your forests and mills here I feel sure 
Pacific coast lumber will capture British markets, as well 
as those of France and Belgium. I think the European 
markets will find a considerable number of uses for your 
timbers beyond those to which they have been put pre- 
viously. London is all right,’ he concluded, with reference 
to war conditions. ‘There is great demand for labor in 
the factories and dockyards.” 

According to Susanville advices. the mill of the Diamond 
Mountain Lumber Company will soon resume operation 
for the summer. J. E. Hale has taken the contract to do 
the logging for the mill and he has a crew at work. The 
plant is being enlarged. 

The California Pine Box & Lumber Company’s large box 
factory at Portola is ready for the installation of ma- 
chinery and the plant will be ready for operation by July 
15. <A number of cottages have been constructed for the 
use of employees of the company. 

he plant of the Standard Lumber Company, Sonora, 
Cal., began sawing for the season May 1 according to D. H. 
Steinmetz, its manager, who was in San Francisco a few days 
this week. It is now running days only but it is intended 
to put on a night crew next month. The big sawmill plant 
is at Standard, a modern industrial town, four miles west 
of Sonora. In addition, the smaller plant at South Fork is 
in operation. These two cut 38,000,000 feet of California 
sugar and white pine last year of which 32,000,000 feet was 
cut at Standard. About 26,000,000 feet is now on hand 
in good shipping condition. Owing to the low price of sash 
and door products the sash and door factory of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Company at Sonora is running only part capacity. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., May 20.—Lately the yards report 
quieter business, doubtless due to the uncertain foreign 
situation. Conditions generally are in good shape and 
prospects are bright. There have been no price recessions 
lately; the supply seems not to over-run demand except in 
occasional instances in some items such as flooring or clears. 

Sawed to order Oregon pine brings from $10 to $10.50 
base depending on the specification. The mills apparently find 
no difficulty in disposing of redwood and two more mills 
started up recently for short runs to clear up logs they had 
on hand. Redwood is quoted at $10 off list No. 4 for both 
clear and common, Redwood shingles as well as cedar shin- 
gles are in small demand due to the use of paper roofing. 

The Fox Woodsum* Lumber Company, operating a number 
of yards, has added two more, in the purchase of the Rialto 
Lumber Company and the Claremont Lumber Company. These 
were formerly owned by John Billheimer, in addition to his 
other yards at San Dimas and Lordsburg, 

I Roach is making preparations to rebuild his sawmill 
in the San Jacinto mountains which was destroyed by fire 
last year shortly after he had purchased it. It will be 
equipped with a circular saw and will probably be ready to 
saw this year’s cut. 


SOB LD Ll” 


IN THE painting of porch floors special attention should 
be given to the ends of the floor boards, pains being 
taken to see that they are thoroughly saturated with 
paint. In some cases the end of porch floor boards are 
finished off with a moulding which is a bad practice as 
decay is almost certain to set in at this point. An oil 
finish is sometimes preferred to paint for porch floors 
in which case it is well to add a small percentage of 
pine tar to the first ceating of oil, brushing it in thor- 
oughly and allowing very little to remain on the surface 
of the wood. The second coat should be of oil only with 
no admixture of tar. 


Buy With a 
Guaranty 


such as Stillwell provides and 
you will realize value that 
meets present day standards. 


Yard 
Stock 


to justify the guaranty we 
back our shipments with, has 
to come from timber specially 
favored by Nature, as is 


Rosemary 


Short Leaf 


Try it in Finish, Ceiling, Sid- 
ing, Casing and Base. 


that carry big loads and the 
Stillwell’ Iron Clad guaranty 


Heavy 
Timbers 


must of necessity come from 


VIRGIN Long Leaf 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 
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dtimber Company, Inc. 
= filbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, F'a, 


Inverness, Fla. 
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mM “Better” Yard Stock 
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Because That Is Our Business 
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A Trial Shipment of Our Famous © 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 










Will Demosttrate to Y. 
The High, Quality of Our Product. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CoO. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 








Simplify 
Buying of 
Hardwoods 


and insure yourself uniform stock 
and first class quality by sending 
your orders to the ‘‘big mill” where 
is carried constantly a stock of 


20,000,000 Feet 














Oak, Gum, Elm, Ash 


We make a specialty of 
Thin Oak and Red Gum 
for the Export Trade. 


If you go to the Panama Pacific Expositicn do not fail 
to see our moving picture exhibit in the Mississippi 
State Building—3200 feet of film in three reels. 


Lamb-Fish LumberCo. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 














SeGRsecoGccoceses 


R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. # 
snortucar KELLOW PINE, steciauties | 


1” Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 


2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 


Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. 5 
ttt 











POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 














{YOU WANT THIS CARD ) 


Because it will represent you better, or do more for you than 
any other card, in getting some desired interview. The famous 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


is the exclusive choice of the man of distinction everywhere. 
It is one of the evidences of his distinction. You cannot appreciate or 
understand the uniqueness of this card without a visual exam- 
ination of it. The fact that you are not now using it, if you are 
not, is accounted for solely by the further fact that you have 
not examined ‘t. Examine it forthwith. Send for a sample tab 
today and detach the cards one by 
one and note their perfectly 
smooth edges — their 

absolute perfec- 
tion, It is 







OTEEL COMPANY 


, 
PITTSBURGH PA 
FISHER BUILOINe 
CHICAGO 
Appearance of our neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 








61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
" y, 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











V. L. Clarke, of Des Moines, Iowa, of the Des Moines 
Saw Mill Company, called on Chicago lumbermen re- 
cently. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George D. Griffith & Co., Chicago, is calling 
on the trade in Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., this 
week. 

C. G. Powell, vice president and general manager of 
the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Company, of South 
Bend, Ind., spent several days with the Chicago trade 
this week. 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., with mills at England, Ark., 
stopped off in Chicago for a day or two the latter part 
of last week, on his way to northern mill points. 


W. H. Weller, secretary of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago Thursday 
of this week, in conference with John H. Himmelberger, 
president of that organization. 


Walter L. DeWitt and L. H. DeZote,.of the W. E. 
Williams Company, Traverse City, Mich., paid Chicago 
one of their periodical visits this week, looking after 
business and hobnobbing with friends and acquaint- 
ances, 


S. H. Fullerton, president and general manager of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, East St. Louis, Ill., is 
visiting the Chicago offices of the company this week. 
He said the company’s business, considering everything, 
has been fairly good the last three weeks. 


G. W. Jones, of Appleton, Wis., head of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Company, stopped off ‘in Chicago on 
Monday to confer with A. H. Ruth, who represents the 
company in this territory.. Mr. Jones was on his way 
to the Arkansas mill of the concern, which is located at 
Helena. 


W. H. Greene, president and treasurer of the West 
Michigan Flooring Company, of Manistee, Mich., spent 
Thursday in Chicago. Mr. Greene said that while busi- 
ness conditions are not fully back to normal as yet, he 
had no complaint to make regarding the demand for 
‘“Acme’’ maple flooring. 


W. E. Farnan, assistant general sales agent of the 
Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., spent several 
days in Chicago this week. Mr. Farnan said there had 
been considerable improvement in yellow pine conditions 
the last few weeks, building activities all over the coun- 
try having resulted in a stiffening of mill values, and 
that railroad inquiry was heavier. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Heineman 
Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., has been spending a 
week in Chicago and adjacent territory. Mr. Robson 
said he thought business conditions have improved a 
little. He predicts that as soon as the labor situation 
is cleared up in Chicago the demand for lumber will be 
heavy. Trade in hemlock and the upper grades of birch 
and maple, he said, is fair. 


John H. Himmelberger, president of the Himmelber- 
ger-Harrison Lumber Company, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and also president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, was in Chicago on 
Thursday and favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
an appreciated call. He said business conditions are 
still unsettled but that he hoped for a speedy termina- 
tion of the war in Europe, following which he thought 
the lumbermen of this country would have all they could 
do to fill the export and domestic demand. 


An announcement received this week states that the 
Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
has been organized by J. Y. and J. W. Mackintosh, in 
conjunction with the members of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. The new company will 
represent the Marsh & Truman Lumber Company on the 
Pacific coast as Messrs. Mackintosh have done indi- 
vidually in the past and in addition will handle some of 
the sales west. New and more commodious office space 
has been secured at 2025 L. C. Smith building, Seattle. 


A. J. Neimeyer of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Neimeyer’s residence is in Pasadena, Cal., but he 
has been devoting, most of his time during late winter 
and spring to the Little Rock business. He says that 
the outlook seems to him on the whole promising and 
progress, slow but genuine, is being made; that prices 
have advanced from $1 to $1.50, according to how low 
individual concerns got in midwinter, and are well main- 
tained. The most encouraging feature of the situation 
to him is the way in which the country retail trade is 
opening up. Orders from this source are, he thinks, about 


normal. It began to look as though the farmers ;,ere 
never going to buy lumber again, but evidently tiey 
have had a change of heart. 


J. E. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber (om- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., made a flying trip through the 
Mississippi Valley, returning home this week, and when 
in Chicago paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. Mr, 
Patten feels quite sure that by the middle of sunimer 
the lumber market will begin to feel the increase in 
orders coming from the farming districts. He was 
very much impressed with the outlook for good crops 
and with the fact that stocks are low in the yards of 
retailers. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager of the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., with mills at 
Winchester, Vilas county, Wis., spent a day or two in 
Chicago early in the week, calling on the trade. Mr. 
Vogelsang said his concern has been doing a nice busi- 
ness in mixed carload lots for country yards and that 
it is well qualified to fill these orders, as it manufae- 
tures all kinds of hemlock, tamarack and white pine 
lumber; pine, hemlock and basswood lath, white cedar 
shingles and cedar posts. Mr. Voglesang returned home 
Tuesday noon to attend the annual meeting of the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, of which he was presi- 
dent. 


Paul P. Whitham, consulting civil engineer of Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago on Tuesday and visited the office 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Whitham was on 
his way to visit various eastern cities and expects to 
make some study of the use of fir and other Pacifie 
coast woods in heavy construction work. Mr. Whitham 
was formerly connected with the Seattle port commis- 
sion and stated that in the construction of its freight 
houses and other improvements wood was found to offer 
marked advantages of economy over concrete. Assum- 
ing a life of fifty years for concrete and twenty-five for 
wood, wood construction would still be very materially 
the cheaper and give the additional advantage of revi- 
sion of design at the shorter period indicated, by which 
time, perhaps, present ideas of construction will be some- 
what obsolete or the present needs will have materially 
changed. ; 


J. E. McKelvey, president of the American Wood- 
working Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y., spent a 
few days in Chicago this week. Mr. McKelvey said 
that since the war he had appreciated as never before 
the fact that his company had a good foreign business, 
and the absence of foreign orders had brought to his 
attention more forcibly than ever the fact that there 
was a market which American machinery people had se- 
cured and which upon investigation he found had been 
growing as the years went by. He believes that with 
the return of peace not only will there be a good de- 
mand for lumber abroad but for woodworking machin- 
ery as well. Mr. McKelvey also said that he had no- 
ticed in the last few weeks that manufacturers were 
looking over their machines preparatory to prospective 
increase in their use, as was evidenced by the fact his 
company had requests for parts and prices on new 
machinery. 





MARKET’S. PRODUCT OF FIVE MILLS. 
LivE Oak,’ Fua., May 22.—Announcement is made of 
the recent appointment of A. D. Holley as sales manager 
of the Standard Lumber Company, of this place, and 
T. H. Loggins as assistant sales manager. 
The rise of Mr. Holley in the lumber world has been 





A.D. HOLLEY, LIVE OAK, FLA.; 
New Sales Manager Standard Lumber Company. 


rapid and well earned. Like countless other success! 
lumbermen he started at the bottom, as timekeeper for 
the Fernwood Lumber Company, at Fernwood, Miss. 
From there he went to the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, where he remained in the accounting department 
for two years. From there he went to the Baker-Wake- 
field Company, Plattenville, La. For six months he had 
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char.> of the office, after which he was made sales 
maniac. & position he held for nearly six years. Then 


he \ back to Bogalusa as chief clerk to W. H. Sulli- 
ce president and general manager of the Great 


ant Lumber Company. Last July Mr. Holley took 
chat of the eypress sales for the Standard Lumber 
Company, With headquarters. at Jacksonville. Later he 
moved his headquarters to the general offices at Live 
Oak. Ile is now in complete charge of the sales of this 
large concern, marketing the product of five mills. 

1, if. Loggins aequired his business knowledge in the 
hard school of experience. He, too, began his career 


at Fernwood, as a stenographer. He went from there 
to the Brooks-‘Seanlon Lumber Company and the next 
went to the Great Southern Lumber Company. In 
“nother two years he went to the Kast Union Lumber 
Company at Brookhaven, Miss. He next moved to 
Magnolia, Miss., with the City Lumber Company. Later 
he organized the Loggins Lumber Company, with which 
he remained until he went to the Standard company. 


year 





NEW HARDWOOD CONCERN. 


J. W. Skinner has joined forces with H. L. Rosenthas 
and these gentlemen are now doing business under the 
title of the Rosenthal-Skinner Lumber Company, with 
offices and yards at Cherry and North avenues, Chicago. 
The company has been incorporated for $10,000 and will 
handle all kinds of hardwoods, including mahogany. The 
concern takes over the Advance Storage Lumber Yard. 

Both of these gentlemen are known to the Chicago 
trade, as at one time they both were with the Esta- 
brooke-Skeele Lumber Company and when that concern 
failed J. W. Skinner went with the Quixley & Bulgrin 
Lumber Company. 





CREDITORS GRANT EXTENSION. 


Michigan Lumber Concern Given Two Years for Ad- 
justment of Its Affairs. 


At a meeting of the creditors of the Hackley-Phelps-Bon- 
nell Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, May 19, 1915, the unanimous opinion of 
those present was that the credit of the company should be 
extended two years under certain conditions. At the meet- 
ing called in response to a letter from Charles A. Phelps, 
treasurer of the company, twenty-five creditors were present, 
representing the bank indebtedness of about $90,000 out of 
a total of $160,000 and the merchandise indebtedness of 
$48,000 out of a total of $58,000. 

A statement was submitted to the meeting by W. C. Win- 
chester, president of the Turtle Lake Lumber Company, and 
W. S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber Com- 
pany, based on recent investigations and appraisals made by 
them of the company’s values. Mr. Winchester made a 
verbal, comprehensive analysis of the present and prospective 
values of the company’s assets. After considerable discussion 
and a vote of the creditors present it was unanimously de- 
cided to extend the credit of the company two years -under 
certain conditions. Mr. Winchester expressed the opinion 
that under proper management, and by raising funds sufli- 
cient to protect the property, the claims of all the creditors 
could eventually be paid. 

It was recommended that a committee composed of Charles 
If. Bender, vice president of the Grand Rapids National 
Bank; W. C. Winchester and William S. Winegar, experienced 
and successful lumbermen operating in northern Wisconsin, 
be placed in charge and that the creditors consent to such 
an extension. The committee making this recommendation 
was of the opinion that if this were done and added funds 
raised the interests of all creditors would best be served. 
In view of the necessity for immediate action the immediate 
reply of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company was requested. 

The committee appointed by the creditors will remain in 
existence during the extension period to advise and act as 
occasion may require. The members of this committee are: 
Fred Vogel Jr., chairman, president of the First National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; Heber W. Curtis, secretary, vice 
president of the Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
W. I’. Wilson, president of the Wilson Mercantile Company, 
Wausau, Wis.; Clay H. Hollister, president of the Old 
National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. W. Higgins, of 
Kelly fow-Thompson Company, Duluth, Minne . 
fhe above statements are included in a letter sent out by 
» Ilackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, Grand Rapids, manu- 


facturer of lumber, lath and shingles, with which it en- 
closes an extension agreement for the signature of the 





creditors. This agreement provides that the time of pay- 
ment be extended to May 20, 1917; that the control and 
Management of the corporation shall go to Walter C. Win- 
chester, William  §, Winegar and Charles H. Bender, a 


;’ committee; that by a vote of the control of the 
y of the stock, or otherwise, the first payment to 
‘rs shall be made pro rata as soon as enough money 
vailable to pay 5 percent or more; that outstanding ac- 

‘ shall bear interest at 6 percent, payable semi- 
, if the money is available, and otherwise by a note 














company. 

A statement of the assets and liabilities of the company 
shows that the assets amount to $1,034,544, included in 
= ‘re $257,980 invested in a manufacturing plant, the 
Owl j 


town te of Phelps, and railroad and logging equipment. 
$4617 lands, stumpage and cut-over lands are estimated at 





3 °4, while lumber on hand, logs, wood, store mer- 
cha , Settlers’ contracts and a farm total $254,370. The 
lands timber, manufacturing plant, town site and buildings 
are covered by bond issue, while the wood valuation is based 
on tinued operation and will be of small value other- 
Wis the liabilities of the company, as shown by the state- 
me amount to $549,731.69. Of this sum $263,048.12 is 
hor secured by mortgage; bank bills, merchandise and 
sul ‘ amount to $190,335; accounts payable, unpaid taxes, 
unpo’* wages and employees’ savings constitute the re- 
mai ’ of the liabilities. 

FILES BANKRUPTCY PETITION. 
B ‘LO, N. Y., May 26.—Asa K. Silverthorne, trading as 


rhe & Co., lumbermen, filed an involuntary petition 

s ruptey in the United States District Court here today 
It ibilities estimated at more than $568,000. The assets 
bbe ‘ven at $100,000 in excess of this figure. Among the 
. iS is a judgment procured here several months ago 
Security Trust Company, of Detroit, Mich., for $242,- 
 +C is stated that Silverthorne said he was driven to the 
wa * impatient creditors and that as soon as he could 
reg _on outstanding securities he would be able to erase 
Te standing indebtedness. The First National Bank of 
nda, N. Y., is involved to the extent of $40,000, and 

vy City Sawmill Company, of Apalachicola, Fla., has 

“! the company for $225,421.85. Beside these there are 
., ©? of Ohio banks involved for sums varying from $2,500 
S10 000, as well as thirteen notes varying from $2,500 to 

‘0 on the National Bank of New York. 





LATE LUMBER NEWS 


REVIVAL OF LAKE TRANSPORTATION 
IMMINENT. 

Detroit, Micu., May 27.—The best of prophets at 
times get wrong ‘‘hunches.’? This early season’s brisk 
lumber trafficking on the Great Lakes proves this asser- 
tion, contradicting as it does a theory advanced at a 
meeting of the Lumber Carriers’ Association, held in 
Detroit last winter. 

Gloom east its chill over this meeting with the feeling 
that lumber traffic would soon cease to be a factor in 
lake transportation with the advent of greater railroad 
facilities for the camps along the shores. The railroads, 
thought the convening ones, handled the lumber with so 
much dispatch and in such large quantities that the 
camps then in operation would soon be exhausted. 

But new and huge timber camps are opening on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, and the lumbermen con- 
tinue to place confidence in bottoms. Canadian lumber 
is shipped in large quantities to Michigan ports and to 
Chicago. Thus a revival of lake transportation on the 
lakes is evidenced and promises are that it will be 
replaced to its old standing. 

The J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, Chicago, may be 
called the pioneer in the reopening of lumber trade 
at the head of the lakes. John O. Nessen, president, 
says a tract containing millions of feet of hardwoods, 
hemlock and pine on Batchawana Bay will soon he 
thrown open for logging. Owing to the rough character 
of the country railway construction is impossible and 
the lumber must be taken out by boat. 

The Nessen company is now building a steamer to 
earry 1,250,000 feet of lumber. The vessel, said to be 
the largest individual lumber bottom on the Lakes, will 
also transport sawlogs. The steamer is planned to be 
launched for its maiden voyage to Chicago, carrying full 
cargo, in time to assure its arrival at its destination 
June 10, the opening day of the annual convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago. 

Dock construction in Batchawana Bay district is now 
in full swing and with the opening of the timber camps 
work will be provided hundreds of woodsmen. 














THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., May 26.—Lumber 
conditions in the Saginaw Valley show steady improve- 
ment and many dealers are optimistic as to the future. 
Prices remain fairly steady, and the demand is increasing. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, reports 
prices to be about the same with demand fair and pros- 
pects good. This section of Michigan is especially favored 
because of the auto industry and allied interests, and has its 
beneficial effect upon this and other lumber concerns. The 
company reports that building in Bay City is active and work 
is to be started immediately on the new plant of the Bigelow- 
Cooper Company. 

Ross & Wentworth report conditions improved with prices 
about the same. They are cutting chiefly hemlock for which 
the demand is improving. Their timber is in northern Michi- 
gan along the Michigan Central lines, and they expect to 
eut about 15,000,000 feet this season. Yellow pine is 
strengthening. 

Booth & Boyd and the Germain & Boyd Lumber Company, 
of Saginaw, report that conditions and prices are not entirely 
satisfactory. Demand for yellow pine is better, but hemlock 
is not moving much. 

George D. Jackson has returned to his 
City from the Georgian Bay country where he has been 
looking after his extensive lumbering operations during 
the last six weeks. He reports that all of the mills there 
are running. “As there was little snow last winter some 
logs will be hung up for lack of water in lakes and creeks. 
The Little Current Lumber Company, in which I am inter- 
ested, put in 300,000 logs and will get 275,000, and pos- 
sibly all of them, which will be sawed this year at our 
mill. <A large part of the lumber manufactured in the 
Georgian Bay country has been sold ahead, probably 75 
percent of it, and in most cases at a lower price than last 
year. Lath are very scarce and prices are soaring.” 

Further action in the case of five Alpena concerns suing 
the Detroit & Mackinac Railroad in the Bay County circuit 
court for the refund of alleged overcharges in the transporta- 
tion of logs amounting to $140,000 occurred when the at- 
torneys for the aggrieved concerns filed amendments to the 
five cases in which double damage amounting to $280,000 
is asked. This action is taken under a public law which 
provides that common carriers are liable for double the dam- 
ages caused in such cases as charged in the present suit. 
The aggrieved concerns are the Churchill Lumber Company, 
the Richardson Lumber Company, the Fletcher Paper Com- 
pany, the Island Mills Lumber Company, and the Michi- 
gan Veneer Company. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, COoLO., May 25.—Smith Riley, chief forester 
of the Denver district, has been advised that A. F. 
Potter, associate forester of the Service, who with Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston is making a tour of the 
forest reserves, will arrive in Denver June 2. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce will entertain the visitors that evening. 

At least $200,000 will be distributed under the will of the 
late B. F. Salzer, pioneer lumberman of this city, which has 
been filed for probate. One-half of his estate is left to his 
widow, and church and charitable institutions are gener- 
ously remembered. The city of Denver will receive $5,000 
for the erection in the business district of a fountain to 
be known as the “Salzer Drinking Fountain.” The will 
stipulates that each employee of the three corporations with 
which Mr. Salzer was connected shall receive $50, provided 
they have been in the service one year. Older employees re- 
ceive sums ranging from $250 to $750. 


home in Bay 





ow 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 

OmaAHA, NEB., May 24.—Lumber jobbing houses of 
Omaha have given their salesmen orders to hold down 
their expense accounts as the business they are likely to 
do will hardly warrant the usual liberal allowance of such 
accounts. The instructions in short are that their men go 
where they are sure some business is to be had. 

These instructions follow on the heels of a somewhat quiet 
week which was attributed to the busy season for the farmers 
and the heavy rains and snow storms in the western part of 
the State. The yellow pine dealers are holding out stubbornly 
for their higher price, while the fir dealers are coming down a 
little. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


SALES 
OFFICE 














Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


{ 1811-1814 Wright Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















In Business More Than Half a Century. 





GIDEON, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER”’ 








Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 








WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Ca. 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 
constantly on hand for 


immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Buildin 
covering the construction of modern homes, 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


Construction,” 
ungalows, farm 


buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 


the various phases of construction. 


tailer to show prospective home builders. 


Price $2, = 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


A good book for the 


re- 
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all the Quality 


something 
originally put when you 
there by buy 
Nature LONG LEAF YELLOW 


f *ineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 

also applies to all grades of our 
Rift Flooring R¢"*4="4 Finish 


Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


F Ham mond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


(L.C.R.R.) Hammond, 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined, 


No Concern has “Anything on Us” in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal’’ 

We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans ta. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’1 Mgr. | Cable Address, “‘Redcypress.”” 











Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


Paras. LA 

















POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Lid., soscet%. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 




















SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
ehinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. McCrory—The Gable Lumber Co. is out 
of business. 
GEORGIA. Kingston—The Kingston Lumber Co. is not 


out of business, as recently incorrectly listed by a report- 
ing agency. The company has recently started cutting 
timber on its holdings consisting of over 2,000 acres. 

IDAHO. Hagerman—The Ostrander Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by H. D. Sweetland. 


ILLINOIS. Centralia—S. Legreid has been succeeded 
by Charles A, Glore. 
INDIANA, Middlebury—The Griner & Hershberger 


Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
Karech Lumber Co. 4 

Patricksburg—J. M. Hubbell & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the Clay City Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Diagonal—A. L. Crawford has been succeeded 
by McCracken & Crawford. 

Galt—The Wiese & Ketelson Lumber Co. is closing out. 

Gardiner—The Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. has_ been 
succeeded by W. R. Grant. 

KENTUCKY. Falmouth—F. M. 
succeeded by Shoemaker & Stith. 

Williamstown—R. H. Elliston & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Williamstown Lumber & Hardware Co. 


the Hershberger & 


Shoemaker has been 


(Ine.). 

LOUISIANA. - Cotton Valley—The Hope Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co. has dissolved. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—William D. Gill has been 


succeeded by William D. Gill & Son, incorporated with 
an authorized capital of $460,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Anthony Coal & 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Hawkins Lumber 
Co., recently incorporated. 

Taunton—The C. V. Sanders Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sanders Lumber Co., recently incorporated 
with an authorized capital stock of $70,000. 

MICHIGAN. Adrien—J. M. Cherry has been succeeded 
by Verne C. Markley. 

Caledonia—The Caledonia Lumber Co. 
quired by George Mutchler, 
ness under the former style. 

Crystal Falls—Andrew Nelson has been succeeded by 
the Iron County Lumber & Fuel Co 

Greenville—Greenville Lumber Co.; 
ship. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Keystone Lumber Co., 
a partnership composed of C. H. Johnson and E. T. 
White, has dissolved and Mr. Johnson will continue the 
business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Cedars—The Kimberly-Wing Co. has 
changed its name to the Mississippi Veneer & Lumber 
Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—W. J. Corrington has sold out 
to W. F. Ebert. Mr. Corrington has become assistant 
sales manager to Mr. Yardley, sales manager of the 


Sabine Lumber Co. her 
Nahlik Lumber Co. 


has heen ac- 
who will continue the busi- 


change in owner- 


re, 
St. Louis—The W. F. has discon- 


tinued. 

MONTANA. Poplar—The Yellowstone Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

NEBRASKA. Cambridge—The Chicago Lumber Co. 


has been succeeded by the Cambridge Lumber Co., with 
an authorized capital of $30,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Bristol—The woodworking busi- 
ness of George & Bingham has been acquired by C, Sher- 
man Smith, of North Chelmsford, Mass. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Northern Lumber Co. 
has decreased its capital stock to $100,000. 

OHIO. Belle Center—M. L. Mains has removed to 
Springfield. 

Cincinnati—The J. M. Logan Lumber Co. has sold its 
branch here to the C. N. Asher Lumber Co. recently in- 
ceorporated. 

Piqua—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. has reduced its 
capital stock to $1,875,000 

OREGON. Perry—The Grand Ronde Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $650,000 to $1,000,000. 

Tillamook—The A. F. Coats Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lansdale—J. F. Zane is closing out. 

Philadelphia—C. W. and William B. Allen have with- 
drawn from the Colonial Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Caldwell—John F, Grant has been succeeded 
by the Reeves Woodson Lumber Co. 

Corsicana—W. A. Blount has been succeeded by Mar- 
shall Bros., of Hillsboro. 

Houston—George M. Coale has removed to Chicago. 

Morrill—The Brunswick Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Placedo—The Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co. has closed its 
yard here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $150,000. 

South Bend—The ee a ee Lumber & Shingle Co. 
has been succeeded by C. S. Pooge. 

WISCONSIN. tel doeagto D. Booth has been suc- 
ceeded by the G. D. Booth Lumber Co. 

Prentice—F. Falconer is closing out. 

Rudolph—The Suwame Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $4,100 to $8,100. 


INCORPORATIONS. 








ARKANSAS. Jelks—Baxter Stave Co., authorized cap- 
ital $7,500; L. V. and J. E. Baxter, and George T. Mc- 
Coppin. 

DELAWARE. Dover—-Oreland Manufacturing Co. (to 


deal in timberlands and manufacture articles from wood), 
authorized capital $75,000; Harry Chesher, Orpheus H. 
Eberhard and Louis N. McCarter. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Veneer Co., 
capital $10,000; Benjamin W. Lord, Ss. J. 
Henry A. Webster. 

East St. Louis—Fullerton-Stuart Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Oil States Lumber Co, (Inc.), 
authorized capital $30,000; L. Elfant, president; H. R. 
Ratcliff, vice president; J. E. Kennedy, secretary and 
M. J. Dooley, treasurer. 
_MASSACHUSETTS. ‘'Taunton—C. V. Sanders Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $70,000; C. V. Sanders, president 
and treasurer; S. F. Collins, vice president; G. R. Robin- 
son, secretary and F. G. Boggs, assistant treasurer. 

MISSOURI. West Plains—Swanson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $6,000; C. C. Swanson, K. S. Swanson 
and M. E. Morrow. 

NEBRASKA, Grand Island—Abbott Lumber & Grain 
Co., authorized capital $6,0 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—Commercial Manufacturing 
Co. (to manufacture wood and other materials), author- 


authorized 
Glanton and 





ized capital $10,000; Edward L. Byren, J. A. Daly ana 
Charles A. Cogan, 

Elizabeth—Washington Coal & Lumber Co., aiithor- 
ized capital $50,000; J. Gerdon, Lena G. Gordon and i 
Gordon. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Frank A. Beyer (Inc.), (to deal 
in lumber, timber, wood products, etc), authorized cap- 
ital $5,000; Florence A. Beyer, Frank A. Beyer and Clark 
A. Timerman. 

Brooklyn—Southern Wood Working Co. (Inc.), avthor- 
ized capital $5,000; Max Kaminsky, Samuel Bernstein and 
Israel Plotinkow 

Manhattan—Neversink River Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $5,600; Antoinette L. Camp, Frederick A. Camp 
and John W. Cotton. 

New York—Ocmulgee River Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $300,000; F. D. Buck, George W, 
Dillman and M. L. Horty. 

New York—Woodcraft Shops (Inc.), (to engage in the 
woodworking business), authorized capital $125,000. 

Syracuse — Southern Wood Working Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Russell I. Staten, Benjamin N. Baldwin 
and Mabelle Dowd. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—C. Asher Lumber Co., (to handle 
all kinds of hardwoods a take over the plant of C. M. 
Asher & Co.), authorized capital $20,000; I. M. Asher, 
president; C. M. Asher, secretary and treasurer; J. D. 
Sereno, A, C. Weber and Samuel Gover. 

Dayton—Kuntz Investment Co. (to handle contractors’ 
supplies), authorized capital $200,000; Peter Kuntz, sr., 
Peter Kuntz, jr., Martin Kuntz, Mary Kuntz and David 
Shilling. 

OREGON. Portland—Nordby & Scott (to manufacture 
shingles), authorized capital $5,000. 

‘ ae ee Lumber Co., authorized capital $1,- 
N00, . 

Wheeler—Bailey Mill Co., authorized capital $15,000, 

TEXAS. Victoria—Good Land Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; John J. Kuntz, -Roy S. Hollingsworth and 
W. K. Newton. : 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—Quality Shingle Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,000; Conrad Hanson, E. M. Sylvia and 
A. J. Larson. 

Seattle—Seattle Veneer & Box Co., authorized capital 
$190,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Dunbar Building Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; Fred Paul Grosscup, Paul B.’ 
Grosscup, T. Moore, Ben Moore and H. C. Moore. 

Charleston—Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co., authorized 
capital $500,000, 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—D. L. Everett recently began 
the commission lumber business. 








a Boone—Charles Jones is opening a _ lumber 
yard. 
MICHIGAN. Muskegon—The Diamond Lumber Com- 


pany has been organized by H. J. Van Zalingen and 
William Bush and will take the place of the Charles E. 
Moore Lumber Co. A complete stock of lumber, windows, 
doors, building materials etc. will be carried. 

MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—The Harris Brown Table 
Co., of Denver, Colo., has bought the furniture factory 
here and will repair and open same for the manufacture 
of kitchen cabinets. 

MISSOURI. Bucklin—The Bucklin Lumber Co., of 
which A. E. Wicklund is owner, recently began business. 

St. Louis—I.ouis Rickert recently entered the commis- 
sion lumber business with offices in the Wright Building. 

NEBRASKA. Cambridge—The Cambridge Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Royal Box & Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing boxes at 73 West 
Houston Street. 

OHIO. Columbus—The State Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. recently began the sawmill and hardwood lumber 
business. 

Coshocton—The Inlaid Wood Co. has been organized to 
manufacture table covers and other wooden articles. 

New Waterford—J. W. Bretz recently began the lumber 
and planing mill business. 

West Jefferson—The West Jefferson Lumber Company 
has been organized recently to manufacture and wholesale 
hardwood lumber, piling, ties etc. The company has bought 
a large tract of timber near here consisting of oak, hickory, 
elm and ash. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William B. Allen & 
Son have entered the wholesale lumber business. ‘ 

Philadelphia—J. S: Smith recently began wholesaling 
hardwood flooring at 1212 Sedgley Avenue. 

Pittsburgh—W.. P. Craig recently began the wholesale 
lumber business. 

TEXAS. Sansom—T. J. Graves & Son have entered the 
lumber and hardware business. 

Sherman—The Hall Lumber Co. recently entered the 
trade. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—William Nuttle & Sons re- 
cently began the sawmill business. ; 

Sparta—E. S. Evans recently began the lumber bus!- 
ness, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Alexander City—The Alexander City Man- 
ufacturing Company will establish a factory to make 
sash, doors, blinds and screen moldings. 

Sweet Water—Hanlin Bros. have established a saW- 
mill and dry kiln. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—The Florida Woodenware “ 
will rebuild plant lately reported burned at a loss 0 
$60,000. The company will erect mill-construction )uild- 
ings and install machinery to manufacture slack parrel 
staves. 

KENTUCKY. Bondurant—The A. B. Smith Lumber 
Co., of Paducah, will erect mills on tract of timber ac- 
quired here recently. f 

LOUISIANA. Talisheek—The Ozone Lumber Co. will 
install dry kiln and planing mill. 

Zimmerman-—-The J. A. Bentley 
stall a dry kiln, 20 by 104 feet. ; 

TEXAS. Blocker—The Waterman Lumber Co. will 1D- 
stall three dry kilns, each 20 by 104 feet. i 

Pineland—The Temple Lumber Co. will install kil! 20 
by 120 feet. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport—The Union Pla! - 
Mill Co. is building a plant here which will be comp!°te 
and in operation about June 10. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—German Bros. 
lumber shed 72 by 48 feet. 
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OsukoSH, WIS., May 25.—Receivers for the Paine Lumber 
Company, Ltd., filed their statement of the assets and liabil- 
ities of the company May 22. ‘This statement shows the 
assets to be $4,896,000 and the liabilities on April 2 were 








$1,209,000. The statement is signed by A. I. Osborn of 
Oshkosh, J. A. Kimberly, jr., of Neenah and the Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Milwaukee. They _were appointed receivers 
April 2 and by order of Circuit Judge George W. Burnell 
were instructed to make a report May 15. At that time 


the inventory was not completed and the time was extended 
to June 1, It was found possible, however, to complete the 
inventory before that time and the summary was filed 
May 22. 

Accompanying the summary is a formal notice that the 
receivers will make application to the court May 28 for con- 
sideration of the inventory and statement of indebtedness 
and a further report of all conditions of the business. 
The appointment of the receivers, being for a limited time, 
the court will be requested to determine whether the same 
condition of receivership shall continue and for further di- 
rections in the premises. The inventory, of which a sum- 
mary was filed, was prepared by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
certified accountant, and is therefore believed to be authentic 
and correct in every detail. 

Notice of the proposed hearing May 28 has been sent to 
all creditors of the company. On that day an adjourned 
meeting of creditors of the company is set to be held at 
the Athearn Hotel. The creditors at that time will be 
informed as to what has been done by the receivers and 
they will probably determine whether to recommend the 
continuation of the receivership operation. That such will 
be the determination is predicted on the ground that the 
business already done by the company while in receivership 
has been successful. 





SAVANNAH, GA., May 24.—The Southern Seaboard Lumber 
Company, a $1,000,000 concern, with mills in Springfield and 
Egypt, and large holdings in North Carolina, Screven and 
Sulloch counties, is in the hands of a receiver. M. A. O’Byrne 
has been appointed receiver and his bond fixed at $25,000. It 
is understood the concern will be liquidated. Inability to dis- 
pose of its products is given as the cause of the condition 
of the company. In its answer it consented to the receivership 
and asserted that creditors would be paid in full. The peti- 
tioners alleged that the lumber company is insolvent and that 
it is necessary that its affairs be administered by the court to 
conserve the assets. 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 25.—A meeting of the creditors of 
the Phelps & Lyddon Company was held May 17, at the office 
of Receivers Charles Van Voorhis and A. M. Spiehler, this city. 
The receivers presented a report. of the condition of the 
estate. The general situation as to liens upon the real estate 
was discussed and a_ resolution was passed, advising the 
receivers to pay the Mechanics’ Savings Bank the amount of 
its claim, $3,114.68 for past due interest and taxes to avoid 
threatened foreclosure and for that purpose to borrow the 
funds as the receivers had no available assets other than 
notes and accounts receivable. The receivers have acted upon 
this advice of the creditors and have borrowed an additional 
$3,000 to discharge this obligation to the Mechanics’ Savings 
sank. Owing to the depression of the market the receivers 
deem it wise not to force a sale at this time of the assets in 
bulk, but to dispose of them as the opportunity affords. The 
plans of the receivers seemed to meet with the approval of 
the creditors. 


BRIsToL, VA.-TENN., May 25.—The Circuit Court of Wash- 
ington County, Va., returned a verdict at Abingdon, Va.. 
last week in favor of the Hassinger Lumber Company, of 
Konnarock, Va. The company was given a judgment against 
the Virginia-Carolina Railway for $238,000 and costs, after 
a trial lasting almost a week. It was claimed that the 
Hassinger Lumber Company sustained a loss of approximately 
$50,000 by the burning of timber on its lands along the 
Virginia-Carolina Railway and that the fire was caused by 
sparks from a passing locomotive. The Virginia-Carolina 


tuilway is a branch line of the Norfolk & Western. Judge 
1, W. Campbell refused to set aside the verdict. The de- 


tendant will ask. the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
for a writ of error in an effort to get the case reviewed 
by the higher tribunal. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 25.—The J. B. Dopves Sons Lum- 
her Company, of this city, won a victory for the trade 
in securing from the Supreme Court of Ohio an affirmation 
of a judgment in the Common Pleas Court, of this county, 
against the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific in a case 
involving an interpretation of the Ohio General Code on 
“switching” as distinguished from “transportation.” The 
complaint was that for transferring a car of lumber from 
the siding of the Big Four at Fernbank, within the municipal 
limits of Cincinnati as well as within the limits of the 
Cincinnati switching district, over the tracks of the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific to the siding of the 
Doppes Company an excessive charge of $4 was made, and 
suit was brought to enforce the penalty provided by the 
Ohio law governing switching charges. The Common Pleas 
Court held for the Doppes Company. On appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court, the railroad secured a_ reversal, but in the 
State Supreme Court this week an affirmation of the Com- 
non Pleas Court was made. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 26.—George F. Luehring has been 
appointed receiver for the West Allis Lumber Company, of 
West Allis, against which an involuntary petition in bank- 
fuptcy was filed recently. F. S. Baldwin, president of the 
eompany, hopes to be able to reorganize the concern. 


CASUALTIES. 


_ ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Rieff & Son recently suf- 

“cred a fire loss of $25,000; insurance, $20,000. 

_ Rosboro—May 20° fire destroyed the sawmill of the 

‘addo River Lumber Co. entailing a loss of $135,000. 
FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The plant of the Union Lum- 

ver Co, was visited by fire recently; loss $40,000. 

_Mulat—The lumber yard and dry kiln of S. Otis was 

sited by fire recently; loss $26,000. 

‘-OUISIANA. New Orleans—The General Fire ee 








‘isher Co. advises direct that the box factory of S. T. 
\icus & Co. at New Orleans was not damaged by fire 
4, ently, as reported. The extinguisher company has 
recently equipped this factory with Grinnell automatic 
prinklers and only the yards were visited by the fire. 

W estlake--The plant of the Krause & Managan Lum- 
cr Co. suffered a fire loss May i7; three dry kilns 
»urned; loss $1,000. 

MINNESOTA, Hastings—The lumber yards of Michael 
“raus were swept by fire May 15; loss $10,000, which is 
‘artly covered by insurance. 

, NEW JERSEY. Vineland—May 13 fire destroyed three 
“.rse warehouses of the Kimball & Prince Lumber Co.; 
SS $15,000, with some insurance. 








BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Daty ne COLUMBIA. Eburne—The shingle mill owned 
fh mith & Shannon was recently damaged by fire to the 
se ent of $10,000, which is mostly covered by insurance. 
he dry kiln was saved. 


Charles E. Paynter.—The Timber Trades Journal, of 
Lordon, England, in its issue of May 15, published the 
following, on the death of Charles E. Paynter: 


The ranks of Liverpool commerce, in common with all 
parts of the world, have paid a heavy toll through the de- 
struction of the Lusitania, and one loss in particular 
which came home with poignancy to our trade is the passing 
of Mr. Charles E. Paynter, of Alfred Dobell & Co., timber 
brokers, of Liverpool, who was so well known and _ uni- 
versally respected on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Paynter, in the course of his business, has for years been 
in the habit of paying periodical visits to the United States, 
and had just completed one of these journeys, upon which 
he had been accompanied by his daughter, Miss Irene 
Paynter. 

fr. Paynter was held in the highest esteem by all who 
knew him either in business or private life. In the former 
his integrity and his strict ideas of commercial honor and 
honesty endeared him to all with whom he came into con- 
tact, and combined with these he possessed the courtesy ané@ 
urbanity which bespoke the well-bred gentleman. 

The commercial career of Mr. Paynter, in conjunction 
with that of Mr. Alfred Dobell, is practically the history 
of the well-known firm of brokers bearing the latter's name. 
Mr. Paynter, besides taking a foremost part in the develop- 
ment of his own firm, displayed a practical interest in the 
general welfare of the timber trade of the Port, especially 
through the Timber Trades Association, of which he was 
president in the years 1903-4. Mr. Paynter’s activities 
were, however, by no means confined to the timber trade— 
since 1911 he has been a member of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board, and has also been identified with the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce for many years. 

The remains of Mr. Paynter were recovered, and the in- 
terment took place at Bidston Parish Church. The cere- 
mony throughout was most impressive, and was a striking 
tribute to the esteem in which he was held by the com- 





THE LATE CHARLES E. PAYNTER. 


mercial community and the pathetic circumstances of his 
premature death. The quaint old Parish Church of Bidston 
is picturesquely situated on rising ground, and long before 
the appointed hour there were assembled upon the grassy 
slopes groups of deceased's colleagues, representatives of 
Liverpool commerce, and when the cortege arrived the 
accommodation of the chufch proved altogether inadequate. 
The port of Liverpool itself was represented by the Lord 
Mayor, the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board by the chair- 
man, Sir Helenus R. Robertson, and many members of that 
body ; the Chamber of Commerce by the Council and mem- 
bers, as well as a notable gathering of distinguished Ma- 
sonic and other gentlemen; while the local Cheshire Volun- 
teer Regiment formed a guard of honor. At the close of 
the service, in the presence of a vast concourse of those 
who enjoyed his friendship in life, deceased was laid to 
rest in the peaceful surroundings at Bidston, where his wife, 
who was the elder daughter of the late Lieutenant-General 
Edward Seager, C. B., was buried in 1912. 

At the last meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce a resolution was passed expressing grief at the un- 
timely death of Mr. C. E. Paynter, who was a member of the 
Council of the Chamber for eleven years. Lord Derby, in 
proposing the resolution, whilst sympathizing with Miss 
*aynter in the loss she had sustained, congratulated her on 
her providential escape. 

At the meeting of the Board of Management of the 
Timber Trades Benevolent Society, a vote of sympathy was 
unanimously accorded the president, Mr. Alfred Dobell, in 
the loss he has sustained by the death of his partner, Mr. 
Cc. E. Paynter. 





HARRISON W. GODFREY.—Northern Indiana lost one 
of its most respected lumbermen last week in the death 
of Harrison W. Godfrey, of Elkhart, manager and treas- 
urer of the Monger Lumber & Coal Co., of that city. Mr. 
Godfrey, who was a Civil war veteran, was one of the 
pioneers and mainstays in the lumber business in Elk- 
hart. He was born March 3, 1847, in Springport, Mich., 
where he spent his boyhood and youth. He served a short 
time in the Civil war in Company H, Thirtieth Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry and after the war went to Selbina, 
Mo., where he married Jennet Monieth, who survives him. 
Later he went to Escanaba, Mich., where he was in the 
lumber business for five years. In 1885 he removed to Elk- 
hart. He was first employed by the lumber firm of 
Eldridge & Robbins, and soon bought out the company. 
going into partnership with Jacob Jacobson and later 
bought out Jacobson and added another yard to his hold- 
ings. At that time, 1892, his brother, Byron C. Godfrey, 
came to Elkhart and entered business with him. The 
Berkeley yard was also bought by the Godfreys, and Har- 
rison Godfrey soon sold out, entering the coal business 
with Willard Livengood. Five years ago they sold out to 
Manning & Kauffman. Since that time Mr. Godfrey had 
been connected with the Monger Lumber & Coal Co., of 
which he was one of the heaviest stockholders. 





ROBERT LLOYD.—President of the Robert Lloyd Lum- 
ber Co., of New York City; Robert Lloyd, died May 21. 
He was 69 years old. Mr. Lloyd was born in Ireland and 
had been a resident of New York City for half a century. 
He was < member of the Ninth Ward Republican Club, 
Greenwood Lodge, F. and A. M.; Standard Chapter, R. A. 











Wire Rope For Logging 
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You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the ‘labor 
of installing a new rope. 


HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 
under which the rope is to work. 


But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 


57 Years in Business, 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NewYork, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 























Hog Knives 


When you have trouble, then try White 
Knives for then you will appreciate quality. 
We do not sell cheap knives, we sell good 
knives and are ready to show you any time. 


The L. & I. J. White Co., pet °st., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Your Customers 
Will Appreciate It 


if you tell them about Kees 
Metal Building Corners 
(used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards.) 

Get the facts—just drop us 
a card NOW. 


FD.KEES %o:Bearrice. Nez Box 51. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show ones home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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M., and Morton Commandery, K. T. He is survived by a 
brother and one sisté Tr, 










MRS. ISABELLE PLACE ROPER. May 19 Mrs. Isa- 
belle Place Roper, wife of George W. Roper, of Norfolk, 
Va., died at her home in that city. Mrs. Roper was a 







































the last thirteen years. Her death was a distinct shock 
to her many friends and also to the many friends of her 
husband, who is well known in North Carolina pine lum- 
ber circles, having been president of one of the largest 
operations in this wood. Besides her husband, Mrs. 
Roper is survived by a son, John L. Roper, II; a daughter, 
Isabelle Place Roper; a brother, ca K. Haywood, of New 
York, and a sister, Mrs. E. Y. Robbins. of Princeton, 
N. J. Mrs. Roper was a member of Christ Episcopal 
church of Norfolk, from which funeral services were con- 
ducted. Interment was in Elmwood Cemetery. Handsome 
floral tributes were received from friends in Norfolk and 
other cities. 

R. F. WRIGHT.—President of the Buchanan Lumber 
Company, of Olympia, Wash., R. F. Wright, for many 
years a resident of T acoma and former member of its 
city council, died May 23 at his home in Olympia at the 
age of 59. He went to Tacoma twenty-seven years ago 
and after being engaged in the lumber business there for 
twenty years, went to Montesano and from there to Olym- 
pia, three years ago, where he became interested in the 
Buchanan company, which has allied interests in Tacoma. 
He was a man of high integrity and with a wide circle of 
friends. A widow, son and daughter survive. 








THOMAS H. HUBBARD.—Organizer of the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation of New York City, Thomas H. 
Hubbard, died May 19, aged 77. He was known as Gen- 
eral Thomas H. Hubbard and was interested in many 
enterprises. He was trustee of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company, vice president of the Chattanooga 
Southern Railroad, a trustee of the Equithble Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Guatemala Railway Company, a 
director of the Hammond Lumber Company, of the 
Library Square Realty Company, the Lookout Fuel Com- 
pany, Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Metropolitan 


native of New York City, but had resided in Norfolk for 





Life Insurance Company, Mortgage Bond Company, and 
many others. He was a member of the law firm of But- 
ler, Stillman & Hubbard from 1875 to 1896, and was a vice 
president and director of the Southern Pacific Company 
from 1896 to 1900. He was a member of the following 
clubs: Union League, Century, Lawyers, Metropolitan, 
Republican, Army and Navy, Riding and Downtown. 


ROBERT F. NEITZEL.—While endeavoring to find a 
ford in a stream near Murphy, Idaho, May 12, Robert F. 
Neitzel, secretary and treasurer of the Murphy Land & 
Irrigation Company and a member of the Murphy Lumber 
Company, of Murphy, was caught in a cloudburst and 
drowned. He was 33 years old. 





G. W. FISH.—News was received in Baltimore, Md. “9 O 
week ago of the death recently of G. W. Fish, senior 
member of the Alton Lumber Company, of West V irginia. 
Mr. Fish was 71 years old and had many friends in the 
hardwood trade, be sing Known to a number of the exporters 
in this and other ports, 


WILLIAM C. + hag -The death of William C., Cooke, 
president of the Mount Lehman Lumber © o., of Vancouver, 


3% C., occurred k ast week, Mr. Cooke was 37 years old and 
was born in Ontario. 


ARTHUR L. CUMMINGS—Few sea-faring men have 
experienced more thrilling adventures while cruising the 
seven seas than did Capt. Arthur L. Cummings, skipper 
oi the four-masted lumber schooner Theoline. whose 
death at Tampa, Fla., occurred suddenly May 19. Cap- 
tain Cummings had a wide acquaintance among lumber- 
men of the east and south, and was highly esteemed 
both tor his ability and for his lovable disposition. He 
was in the employ of the George McQuesten Company, 
of Boston, one of the leading wholesale yellow pine 
firms of the east, and his home was in Malden, Mass. 

Just before leaving Boston Captain Cummings had 
started to write the history of the famous old schooner 
Alma Cummings, lost at sea about fifteen years ago. He 
was captain of that famous Boston ship, and when it be- 
came water-logged and a derelict in mid-ocean, after a 



























































particular attention. 


This convention will surpass 
those of previous years in size, in 
thoroughness, in scope and in re- 
sults. The great war has broken 
down walls and built new ones. It 
has rearranged existing markets 
and has created new ones. The 
problem constantly before every 
wide awake business man is, “How 
can I meet new conditions ; how can 
I profit by them?” 

These questions will be discussed 
from every one of their thousand 
and one angles by some of the 
brainiest merchandising men in the 
country. They will be analyzed in 
the broad sense in the general dis- 
cussions and in detail in each of the 
various departmental meetings. 

The convention won't be all work 
and no play. The lighter side of 
life, social frivolity, won't be neg- 
lected, but won't be overworked. 
Good fellowship and a spirit of 








A Business Convention With 


A Spice of Good Fellowship 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
will hold their Eleventh Annual Convention in 


Chicago from June 20 to 24 


The distribution problems of the fields represented by this 
publication and other trade and technical journals will receive 


American Lumberman 
CHICAGO 


jovial comradery have always been 
an important part of our conven- 
tions. 

There will be entertainments, 
shows, pageants, receptions, auto 
drives, lake trips, and luncheons 
and shopping visits to the famous 
State Street shops for the ladies. 
Bring your wife, daughters and 
sisters. The programme has been 
arranged so that visitors can com- 
bine education with recreation. 

President Wilson, conditions per- 
mitting, will head a notable array 
of spez eakers, Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
a Fahey, Henry Watterson, 
George Horace Lorimer, and Ar- 
thur Brisbane will be among the 
others heard. 

Remember the date—June 20-24, 
the place—Chicago, and be there. 

For special information, address 
the Convention Bureau, Advertising 

suilding, 123 Madison St., Chicago. 



































terrific storm, he and his crew lived four days on « 
oil and medicine found in a chest on board. A 
fall of snow one night saved them from _ perishi: 


0 
thirst, the snow being gathered from the cross-tree, nd 
melted for drinking purposes. Fires were lighted vith 
pistol shots to keep the men from freezing at ht. 
Ultimately all were rescued by a small craft bound for 
Africa, and it was two years before Captain Cummings’ 
friénds and employers heard from him again. Cn, iin 


Cummings also commanded the Henry B. Fiske, vy.) 
after the president of the Massachusetts Wholesale | 





THE LATE CAPTAIN ARTHUR L. CUMMINGS 


ber Association (Inc.), who is connected with the George 
McQuesten Company. The Fiske was wrecked a few years 
ago off Provincetown, on the wild shoals that fringe Cape 
( ‘od. Years ago he plied the lumber trade on the 
Great Lakes, but he began his career on Mississippi 
River vessels. Captain Cummings was highly regarded 
by his employers, and they were deeply affected by the 
news Of his death. He leaves a widow and five children, 
all of Malden, Mass. 


ODD IBID DD ID DID DDO 
AT ONE sawmill plant a new warehouse has been pro- 


tected against rats by encircling the foundation posts 
with old circular saws, 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 


Yard men in Chicago report trade a little heavier. 
The number of smaller contractors who are signing up 
with unions is increasing and this has resulted in the 
resumption of building in the outlying districts to some 
extent. It has opened an outlet for yard stocks. Per- 
mits to build are keeping up well and prospects are still 
considered good for the early termination of the car- 
penters’ strike. Factories are buying some lumber all 
the time. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 22 aggregated 37,405,000 feet, against 45,295,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from .January 1 to May 22, 1915, amounted to 
755,224,000 feet, a decrease of 144,251,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended May 22 were 21,765,000 feet, 
a decrease of 674,000 feet compared with the same week 
a year ago. Total shipments from January 1 to May 
22, 1915, were 405,174,000 feet, 9,415,000 feet less than 
was shipped from’ Chicago during the same period in 
1914. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 715,000 as compared with the corresponding week in 
1914, while total receipts from January 1 to May 22, 
1915 5, were less by 4,289,000 than during the same period 
of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
creased 2,468,000 compared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to May 2 1915, 


were 382,576,000 more than in the corresponding ‘period 
of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Chicago Board 
of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 











= Lumber. Shingles. 
BRO hee Baten mon metink saw aan 37,405,000 10,375,000 
AEE wis i cenG os nie kee ne cxeues 45,295,000 9,660,000 
SSSOPRNE ia wae sas - ‘ee ~ 715,0 000 ) 
RSPCEDHAP 356 5s4a es oes unows 7,890,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 22. 
Lumber. Shingles 
BEG a. G5 esau SMR en Sena eien 755,224,000 185,294,000 
BON sane s5 ses bsusaws Caen 899,475,000 189,583,000 
RPPOROREP 4 .c ise Saawui wana 144,251,000 4,289,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 22, 
Lumber. Shingles. - 
MNS) Sees pa oom Nie Se eo wits 21,765,000 8,052,000 
MMe: Ns em sok cess Sees omy eee eels 22,439,000 5,584,000 
BRRMD sc ker ie was 2,468,000 
BPO giao gis clare ata 674,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 22. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BN pe cn te owe germane eee 405,174,000 136,780,000 
_L.) CRRA SE Re aeaey nan mene ean ran! 414,589,000 104,204,000 
BARRIS Cig cons avers ts os siete a 32,576,000 
SOORSD. 6:5 56s sous. nao% 9,415,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER: 
Week <enGed May 22 FOL «os ois ce owes ioiead 1,920,000 feet 
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Permits issued by the Chieago building department for 
~ cek ended May 26 were: 



















\sS— No. Value. 
v ndev $1,000 .....--cceseeveccccseceee 7 $ 3,750 
1,000 and under $ 5,000............ ‘te 191 ‘900 
5.000 and under 0 ee ee 3y 249 2600 
10,000 and under | Serer ee 30 413,500 
25000 and under BU 5 16coss88s 5 este 13 415,000 
Soau0 and under 100,000............ ; 180,000 
South Shore Country Club, 4-story conercte 
Dee RODHOL siete ie ois ne ine oie roa nere- 1 400,000 
Trustees Central Manutacturing District, 2- 
and 3-story brick storage....... 2... 1 140,000 
ME BRE Piay cata ceielat ros wes vasar ore im cielo aie: niece re 166 $ 1 986,750 
Average valuation for week.............. os 11,968 
Totals previous PMO evan a tena sce ase csiar ed @ 6 175 2,027,710 
Average valuation previous week......... we 11 87 
Totals corresponding week 1914.......... 163 1,¢ 349, 925 
Totals January 1 to May 26, 1915........8,011 30,8 TS 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,125 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 


Totals corresponding period 1912 
Totals corresponding period 1 
Totals corresponding period 1 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 1! 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. — Demand continues unsatisfactory. Stocks 
among retail yards are said to be broken, but the buying 
being done is of the hand-to-mouth order. Lower grades 
are in a little better request. Prices are unchanged but 
firm. 


26,27 i 81965 ) 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Roads have been bad because of re- 
cent heavy rains, interfering with country trade, but re- 
tail yards are doing a good city business. Building opera- 
tions continue to develop as it becomes apparent that 
there is nothing the matter with the prosperity of this sec- 
tion. Dry stocks are still ample but have been greatly re- 
duced in the Jast two months, and the pine situation looks 
stronger than for some time. 


New York.—The outlying retail yard trade is of better 
character. Inquiries are more numerous and contracts are 
slowly coming out. Export business is flat and the market 
still seems to be very abundantly supplied with export 
sizes. In domestic trade better prices are evidenced. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a rather limited scale and 
there is a good deal of competition, which results in un- 
satisfactory profits. Business is said to be less active than 
several weeks ago, especially in the better grades of stock. 
Lower grades are holding firmest in price, but there is 
room tor improvement here also. Yard receipts are being 
increased, both by lake and rail, and there is quite an 
amount of stock coming in from Canada. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions are more 
active than at any other time this spring and the outlook 
for a greater consumption of stock than has heretofore 
manifested itself is considered good. The upper grades, 
particularly shop and better, have shown greater favor 
among buyers recently than at any time this year. Prices 
are a little stronger but there is no tendency to change 
the list quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Slight improvement is reported in the 
general demand for white pine over last week, with the 
interest most marked in the better grades. Prices show 
irregularity and the bulk of the business apparently comes 
from other than retail yards. Low grade white pine is 
quiet and without feature. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—With plenty of water now flushing the 
streams of Northern New England and bearing the spruce 
logs swiftly to the sawmills’ booms fear of shortage has 
disappeared and manufacturers are not as stiff as formerly 
in quoting prices. The base quotation on railroad ship- 
ments of dimension to Boston is now $23.50 to $24. The lull 
in export business, due largely to the shortage of ocean 
tonnage, also is an element in the situation which has 
resulted in an easier tone of the market. Demand con- 
tinues good and is well up to the volume of last year. Pro- 
duction of random lumber, especially in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, has increased with the consumption and 
prices are not so firm as they were a week or two ago. 
There are a few stray offers to sell 2x4 at $21.50, although 
the present market quotation may fairly be stated as $22. 
Mills shipping excellent lumber are still getting $21.50 for 
2x3, but considerable is moving at $21. The good demand 
is maintained for 2x8 at $22.50 to $23, while 2x10 at $23.50 
to $24 and 2x12 at $24 to $24.50 are rather quiet. Spruce 
hoards are offered freely and moving slowly, with the re- 
sult that prices remain weak. Covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side, bring 
$19.50 to $20, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are 
g0ing at $22 to $22.50. 

New York.—Because of the difficulty in getting vessels 
for English deal business offerings the last two weeks 
have been freer for New York delivery and prices fell back 
a little. Yards are buying better than a month ago but 
the customary snap is not here. Good inquiries from for- 
eign sources have been received but the uncertainty in 
deliveries has held much of that business in abeyance. 
The prospect of early improvement in the building situa- 
tion particularly in Bronx and Brooklyn sections has 
caused activity among the yards. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Millmen complain that they 
are not able to dispose of as much stock as would be the 
were it possible to secure tonnage more readily for 
the export trade to England and other foreign markets. 
A steady demand is noted, notwithstanding the keen com- 
peution of other woods for domestic cons1mption. 

Soing at $22 to $22.50. 





P es Pa.—Prices appear to vary from $38 to $5 
he list on such sales as have been reported over the 
week. Pittsburgh is not apparently much interested 

‘spruce for the present, and dealers report a lack of even 

ordinary demand. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Post trade is fair, not as heavy as it was a 
Week or so ago. 


re 


In some sections a brisk retail trade is 
orted and dealers are said to be sending repeat orders. 





Pole business, while not heavy, is fully as good as it was a 
year ago. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wet weather unfit for any other 
kind of work has stirred up considerable trade in posts 
for the retailers in the last two weeks and producers are 
getting another rush of orders. Dry stocks in small round 
sizes are about cleaned up, and prices are stronger. Pole 
business shows improvement but is still rather quiet for 
the time of year. Some leading wholesalers are inclined 
to let the market alone and not push sales, believing their 
stock will be worth more by fall. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The hardwood market is about holding its 
own. There seems to be a fair demand from the factories 
for all kinds of hardwood stocks but the buying is still of 
the hand-to-mouth variety, very little figuring ahead be- 
ing done. It is generally believed that after the strike in 
Chicago has been settled the interior trim business will 
be heavy and probably better than usual during the sum- 
mer months. Buyers are not inclined to order freely, pre- 
ferring to wait until the business situation has been more 
exactly defined. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers report themselves swamped 
with flooring orders. A scarcity in dry stock of birch and 
maple is developing, which is leading to a better demand 
for oak. There is a good call for interior finish material, 
and furniture factories are in the market. Outside of these 
features the hardwood market is not specially active, but 
the prospects seem good and low grade hardw ood has been 
well sold down, except the green stock, 





Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwoods are no more than holding 
their own. A week of rainy weather had some effect on 
sales, which already were inactive, and the result was that 
mills showed all the more anxiety for orders. At the same 
time the buyers make a careful canvas for the lowest 
quotations on the small orders they place. Factory lines 
move better than a month ago, but the demand still lacks 
life and the buying is plainly of the hand-to-mouth order. 
Yards need little stock; the brightest spot in the hard- 
wood market is construction materials and timbers. Oak 
‘flooring is in weak demand, but prices are well maintained. 
The strongest items in the hardwood list as reported .are 
wide ash and first class oak. No. 2 inch oak is weak. 
Gum uppers are strengthened by the demand for quar- 
tered red gum for gun stocks for the European armies, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Normal conditions cannot be said to pre- 
vail, yet there is an improvement. The demand is spotted. 
Oaks still continue to have the call, especially the better 
grades. 30th plain and quartered are particularly good 
sellers. Another item in strong demand is thick ash. Pop- 
lar is going better and good grades are in excellent request, 
Low grades are also in fair demand at low prices. In- 
quiries are numerous and hardwood dealers are pleased 
with conditions and look for better times ahead. Prices 
are a bit uncertain. 





New Orleans, La.—The box grades are moving fairly 
well. There is limited but steady and improving demand 
from the furniture makers. Export trade is hampered as 
usual by stiff ocean rates although parcel shipments of 
oak, hickory, gum and cottonwood have been moved during 
the week and a solid hardwood cargo is loading here 
aboard the bark Mosrol. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues some- 
what irregular. Periods of activity are followed by others 
of inactivity but, on the whole, business is about as large 
as before. Demand continues excellent for specialties, in- 
cluding gum box boards, sap gum in thin stock for Euro- 
pean use, ash in practically all dimensions and poplar in 
panel stock. Business is fair in plain and quartered oak 
and also in cypress. Hickory is a ready seller with the 
offerings comparatively light. There are said to be large 
requirements in walnut which must be filled in the near 
future and the supply of this is quite limited throughout 
the Memphis territory. More orders have recently been 
booked for the higher grades of cottonwood and there is a 
moderate demand reported for red gum. Sap gum asa 
whole is a very good seller though there is still much com- 
plaint on the score of prices. The lower grades of cotton- 
wood and gum are in reasonably active request and prices 
are about the same as recently. Exporters here are in re- 
ceipt of information from Europe that there is a very good 
demand for gum timber and sap gum lumber as well as for 
ash logs and lumber. High grade oak planks are also in 
moderate call with offerings on the other side very limited. 





Louisville, Ky.—The most encouraging feature of the 
hardwood situation in this market is the fact that many 
old orders, the deliveries of which have been held up by 
the buyers, are now being released and shipments are 
going forward. This is another indication that consumers 
are down to nothing in stocks and that operations of any 
extent are necessitating purchases of material. The fur- 
niture trade is being slowed up by the approach of the 
midyear exhibitions. New life is being injected into the 
interior finish trade and business is reported better by 
concerns which supply the planing mill trade. The vehicle 
and implement factories appear to be operating at a bet- 
ter rate. Some export demand has developed, and with 
rates softening somewhat a larger movement of this sort 
is predicted in the near future. Demand is better dis- 
tributed than it has been, and most items on the list are 
getting a fair call. 


New York.—All hardwood dealers find their customers 
more optimistic and good sized orders have been booked 
and inquiries are better. Ash particularly seems to be in 
good demand. There is a slight advance in prices. Plain 
and quartered oak hold their own fairly well and offerings 
hold prices to their former level. The furniture and piano 
trades are inquiring but are not buying freely. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—No particular improvement in the hard- 
wood demand is noticed. Dealers are hopeful that busi- 
ness will soon improve. Inch maple in most grades is 
scarce and firmer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Reports on market conditions are con- 
flicting. The market for mahogany lumber, however, 
seems to be more active, with a stiffening of prices and a 
good demand. Prices for American walnut are much more 
to the liking of sellers and the great demand for this 
wood for gun-stocks since the war has resulted in an in- 
creasing scarcity that threatens still higher prices. Deal- 





We have them in all varieties 


Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders ‘ 


Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 

CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 


Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


| Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 










































No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension ~~ LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 


| l VULCAN IRON WORKS: 


327 NO. IRVING AVE. CHICAGO 











Warren .%:¢om oa Kole) a oe 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


Write Us. 


Wood Makes 
Best Homes 


This is forcibly brought out in an 
8-page reprint of an article re- 
centlypublishedinthe AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN which is now 


Available at 
VeryLow Cost 


in lots of 1000 to 5000 with dealer’s 

name printed on front cover. Ask for 
sample of the toider and then make up 

a list of prospective home builders and 
mail it to them under lc. postage. 


American Lumberman 


431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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“Pelican 
po, pemme White 

RE Pine” 

The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 









H. D. MORTENSON, Pres. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres. C.J. WINTON, Sec. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Oak Park, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 





MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 








Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 








Mipnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 
Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 








NEW ORIEANS, LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 





ers here say it has become practically impossible to secure 
Circassian walnut. The same demand that has led to a 
tightening of the walnut market also has stimulated the 
red gum market, which is much more active. There is 
some improvement in quartered oak, which now seems to 
have a little lead on the plain. This wood, with maple 
and ash, shows much more activity as the building season 
advances. Indeed, maple in some quarters is pronounced 
one of the market leaders. A more active and a firmer 
market is reported for all kinds and grades of West Vir- 
ginia hardwoods, except possibly oak. As to chestnut 
there is but a slight if any betterment of conditions. 
Cherry and cedar are in fair demand with prices firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some of the hardwood men continue to 
report gains in their business and assert that in point of 
volume it is now very satisfactory. Presumably, the busi- 
ness is at least moderately profitable, since the wholesalers 
would hardly assume risks without any returns, they be- 
ing in a somewhat different position from the manufac- 
turers, who can not always stop when they want to. Do- 
mestic buyers are reported to show greater interest in the 
offerings and some of the traveling salesmen say they 
have lately met with encouraging results. Various large 
buyers are in the market again and others are expected 
shortly to resume placing orders. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices are maintained with encouraging 
success, although the quietness of the demand from manu- 
facturers of high grade office and house furniture, pianos, 
chairs ete., is not wholly atoned for by the improving in- 
terest of the retail yards and the makers of medium and 
low grade furniture etc. The building situation is excel- 
lent and for construction purposes plain oak, red gum, 
birch and maple are selling well. The fanciest grades of 
the best hardwoods are quiet. Of the hardwoods in best 
demand this week the range of quotations for firsts and 
seconds, inch, is: Basswood, $43 to $45; maple, $38 to $41; 
plain oak, $57 to $62; quartered oak, $85 to $89; red birch, 
$52 to $54; sap birch, $43 to $45; red gum, $40 to $42. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwood men report better sentiment 
in the buying end for good grades. The market, however, 
is restricted and the movement is not of great volume. 
Regular consumers who have been backward in securing 
stocks ahead for several months, however, have been tak- 
ing a more optimistic view of the fall and seem to believe 
that it is safe to take advantage of existing prices. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hardwood trade is rather active. The 
bulk of the buying is being done by retailers who are ex- 
periencing steady demand because of active building op- 
erations. Some buying is being done by factories making 
vehicles and furniture. Prices are fairly steady. Quar- 
tered and plain oak are fairly strong and chestnut is in 
good demand, sound wormy being quoted at $19 at the 
Ohio River. Ash is quickening and basswood is firm. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged, 


Toledo, Ohio.—The hardwood market shows a trifle more 
activity than for some time. Prospects are good for a 
large trade from the building trades within a few weeks. 
Prices remain firm in practically all lines. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is some improvement in the call for 
plain oak in grades of No. 1 common and better with the 
first and seconds reported short of the demand. First and 
seconds ash are in big demand with some call for log run. 
3ill stuff is in fair demand. Prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand is stationary. Stocks are plentiful, 
but with the return of building activity in Chicago and its 
outlying districts it is expected there will be a heavy de- 
mand for hemlock. This lumber is used largely in the 
ordinary two-story flat buildings and cottages in the out- 
lying districts of the city. It will rest, however, entirely 
on the settlement of the carpenters’ strike, which has tied 
up building generally. 


New York.—Demand is more active and orders are on 
a larger basis. Yards are better supplied with assortments 
than usual and the prospect of improved suburban build- 
ing has created some buying. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a greater demand for hemlock 
than a few weeks ago and building trade is going ahead at 
a better scale. Stocks are not being offered quite so 
freely at low prices as was the case about a month ago, 
but not as much firmness as hoped for has developed. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is still weak. Offerings are 
heavy and close conipetition with other lines of lumber 
offered as substitutes keeps quotations weaker than they 
ought to be. There is little business in dimension stock, 
some house frames being sold in the immediate vicinity of 
mills now sawing hemlock at prices ranging about $2 be- 
low the current quotations on eastern spruce. Business 
in hemlock plank for mill roofs ete. also is very quiet. 
Boards are selling a little better than they were but the 
low values of southern roofers are keeping prices down ex- 
tremely low. 100d eastern clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 
16-feet, have been sold at $19.50 to $20 within a few days. 
There are manufacturers who still hold out for $21, or 
even more. There is very little call for the higher priced 
grades of Pennsylvania hemlock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers report orders 
coming in more freely. Lake stock is arriving and being 
forwarded to customers in straight carload lots and by 
canal. Prices continue weak, ranging about $1 below 
quotations of a year ago. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is more or less shifting in the 
hemlock trade. The efforts of some of the larger dealers 
and manufacturers to hold the hemlock prices within a 
range of $1.50 from the list have been without result. 
New peel is coming out, too, and this has stiffened the 
situation considerably, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The demand for hemlock continues to 
improve with the extension of the building season, but 
prices remain low in view of the better demand. Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers seem to be well stocked, but re- 
tailers are believed to have run low and to be operating 
very close to the consuming demand. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is good in certain 
sections although prices are still low in sympathy with 
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yellow pine. There is a fair demand from yards because of 
active building operations. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The local building trades have been very 
active recently which has increased the demand for hem. 
lock. Stocks seem plentiful. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is fair, with orders running toward the 
better grades. Firsts and seconds are in good demand, 
No. 1 common shows a little improvement. The low 
grades are in fair request in territory tributary to this 
market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The trade remains quiet, without much 
change in prices. Industries using the better grades are 
not doing much at present and their purchases are small, 
The local yards find less demand for the low grades than 
formerly reported and these stocks are now more plentiful 
than was the case a few months ago. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar has probably showed greater 
improvement than some other woods, due to better de. 
mand in the domestic market and to a more active inquiry 
from abroad. The increase in the foreign demand may not 
be extraordinary, but it suffices to lift poplar out of the 
state of its past indifference and has helped values con- 
siderably. Stocks are going forward with every steamer 
carrying general cargo and the partial let-up in some other 
freights has given this wood a chance, ;which the exporters 
immediately took advantage of. However, the mills are 
not yet rushed to fill orders. So far the gains in the move- 
ment have not prompted any marked increase in produc- 
tion, but the members of the trade are hopeful. Domestic 
buyers show greater interest in the offerings and some 
attempt is made to fill out depleted assortments. 


Boston, Mass.—Buying of poplar continues along the bet- 
ter lines of the last few weeks although most purchases 
run to relatively small quantities. Prices are well main- 
tained, the advance of early spring of $1 on the list being 
insisted upon. The best grade of inch yellow poplar brings 
$61, and the ordinary run of firsts and seconds, inch, range 
down to $55, 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Continued quiet is reported by both 
wholesalers and retailers of poplar although there is an 
admittedly better demand than early in the season. A 
stronger eastward movement is evidenced, seemingly in 
response to an export demand. There is hope that this 
movement, if it continues, and particularly if it should de- 
velop much momentum, will result in better prices than 
have featured this market for some time. Some of the 
West Virginia poplar is ticketed for the eastern shipyards, 
as well for the export trade. 


Ashland, Ky.—A fair volume of poplar is moving with the 
demand strong for first and seconds in all thicknesses. In- 
quiry from abroad shows considerable improvement and 
considerable business is reaching the mills at prices that 
are exceedingly high to buyers owing to excessive ocean 
freights. Prices hold firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly steady, 
especially from the retailers. Prices are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The demand is not especially active but 
prices are holding well. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Conditions are unchanged. The market is still 
dull although there has been a little better movement for 
silo stock and special stock. Yard trade is light. Spruce 
is in fair demand. Prices are still unsteady. 








Seattle, Wash.—Prices have had a tendency to weaken 
in the last week, but the majority of dealers have stood 
firmly for former quotations and the general market is no 
lower. It is declared prices must be held at the present 
levels as there is no profit in cutting any further. The 
millmen who have made cuts have done so to get rid of 
winter accumulations and are content to clear out their 
stocks of dry lumber and take chances on making some 
profit on the underweights. Demand for yard stock con- 
tinues normal. Stocks of common at the mills are be- 
lieved to be decreasing slightly while uppers are increas- 
ing. The chartering of many vessels for future loadings 
for Australia and South America indicates expectation of 
brisk demand. Off-shore business is quiet. Cedar siding 
continues firm at the advanced prices. Stocks are light. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market has been quiet the last 
week, but the better feeling continues to prevail at most 
of the mills. The opinion expressed of trade conditions 
varies with the individual mill. Considerable mixed yard 
stock buying continues and there is a little railroad and a 
little Government inquiry, including one 2,600,000-foot 
Panama Canal bill. Some cutting orders are coming in. 
Some of the mills report a fair quantity of factory orders. 


Prices show no change. Silo and cedar siding are among . 


the firmest items. Cargo trade is unimproved in demand 
or values. 


Portland, Ore.—A slight improvement in market condi- 
tions was noted last week. Foreign trade would be ex- 
cellent were vessels available. A number of vessels have 
been chartered for Pacific Northwest loading, some of the 
vessels having been booked for two voyages to Australia. 
The log market shows no material change, but is keenly 
sensitive to any advance that may be made on lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The last week orders for fir have 
been more plentiful, indicating that buyers are of the 
opinion that fir is due for a bulge. The market for drop- 
siding, ceiling and slash grain flooring is especially firm. 
Fir sales are scattered so widely and include so many se- 
tions where orders are much needed that prices are rather 
slow to advance. A somewhat better demand is reported 
from the East and it is regarded as only a matter of a 
short time when the general market in this section W ill 
improve. Spruce bevel siding is in better call and prices 
are firm. Red cedar siding is firm and mills that can fur- 
nish siding with shingle shipments continue to get about 
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5 cents more on their shingles. Red cedar siding is quoted 
at $2.00 and $3 off the list. 


Butfaio, N. Y.—The demand for fir compares favorably 
with that in some other woods, but stocks are not being 
shipped to the eastern market as promptly as desired, ow- 
ing to difficulty in getting boats. Red cedar siding holds 
firm in price. 





Boston, Mass.—While awaiting the arrival of shipments 
of Pacific coast lumber now en route via the Panama Canal, 
the local market is not doing much more than mark time. 
Dealers in Douglas fir report they are encountering good 
inquiry and that if they could get cargoes forward faster 
from Puget Sound they could approximately double their 
business without weakening prices. In dimension stock 
Douglas fir is quoted a shade under yellow pine in this 
market, 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers report a little stronger demand 
for western pine shop lumber. The California sugar pine 
and white pine are favorites in the East and wholesalers 
who cater to this trade report that business is steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a fairly consistent factory 
demand for California western pine and a slight improve- 
ment in the yard stock trade is reported for the week. 
Prices are steady and prospects brightening. The new 
stocks in the Idaho producing district approach shipping 
condition, but no heavy movement of the new cut is ex- 
pected for thirty days. When it is in good condition a 
considerable increase in the country yard demand may be 
looked for as many of the buyers of mixed cars have been 
holding their orders for the coming of the new stock. Box 
shooks sell readily at prevailing prices. 


Boston, Mass.—There is no particular snap to the de- 
mand for western white pine, but orders are coming along 
steadily and prices are fairly firm. Manufacturing plants 
requiring lumber for pattern making are buying well, and 
as these industries are enjoying an excellent business 
they are showing an encouraging docility about paying the 
firm prices usually asked by sellers here of white pine. Re- 
tail buyers usually inquire for a mixed car lot, but this 
means that they are not stocking up ahead and will be in 
the market again shortly. The current range of prices for 
the most carefully graded stocks of western white pine is: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, 
$105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, 
$75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch, 
10-inch, $34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—There are good inquiries for red- 
wood from the principal markets of the world and, as 
soon as the transportation question is solved, heavy ship- 
ments of clears and ties to various foreign destinations 
may be expected. While production is still curtailed at 
many of the redwood mills and last month’s shipments 
were hardly up to those of the preceding month, prices 
are well maintained and the mills will have good stocks of 
clears and dry stuff ready to ship promptly when conditions 
improve. The eastern rail trade outlook is encouraging. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood siding is light, 
say dealers, but not unseasonably so. Spring trade has 
been close to normal and prices fairly steady, except for 
an occasional cut. Detached house building this spring 
in the cities has tended to help the sale of siding. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed a decrease in the 
aggregate as compared with other weeks in the month, 
being principally in rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at 
$23.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $21.25 to $22; No. 3, $16 to $16.50; 
4/4 edge box, $13 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, $11; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $10.50. Six-inch box, $13.75 to $14.25; 8-inch, $14.75 
to $15.25; 10-inch, $15.50 to $16.25; 12-inch, $16.75 to $17.50. 
Stock sizes culls and red heart $2.50 to $3 a thousand less 
than box lumber. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26 to $28; No. 2, $28.25 
to $24.50; box, $14.25 to $15; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $30; 
box, $14.25 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29 to $31; Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, $17 to $17.50; box bark strips, $9.25 to $10.25. 
No. 1, }$-inch rift flooring, $39.50 to $40.25; No. 2, $34.50 
to $35.50. No. 1, }8-inch flooring, $25 to $25.50; No. 2, $23.5» 
to $24.50; No. 8, $18.50 to $20.25; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.75. No. 
1, 9g-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, $13.75 to $15; No. 3, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, 
$16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $15 to $16.25; No. 3, $13.25 to $14.50; 
No, 1, $9.50 to $10. No. 1, 43-inch partition, $26.50 to $27.50; 
No. 2, $25.50 to $26.25; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.75. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $21.50 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 
to $15.75; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16.50; 10-inch, $15.50 to $16.50; 
12-inch, $16.75. Lath,..$2.90 to $3.10; factory flooring, 
$17.25 to $17.75; North Carolina pine sizes, $16.50 to $18.50: 
4/4 cull red heart, $7 to $7.50; 4/4 log run cypress, $19 to 
320; 4/4 cull cypress, $12.75. 


New York.—Offerings are still free and orders show up 
better but advances in prices are slow. There is plenty 
of room for improvement in this respect and wholesalers 
— ne booking orders for any considerable period 

ead, 








Buffalo, N. Y.—A rather quiet period is being passed 
through and buyers are holding off in order to determine 
what the outcome of foreign complications is to be. Their 
buying is restricted to immediate wants, though the gen- 
erai tendency of building operations to go ahead makes 
frequent purchases necessary. The market for dimension 
stock is showing up fairly well and low grade stocks are 
beginning to take on a little more firmness. 





Boston, Mass.—Current business in North Carolina pine 
foots up to a fairly respectable total, but manufacturers 
are eager for business and prices, therefore, remain very 
attractive. Roofers are selling steadily, but quotations are 
a shade under the range of a week ago. Orders for 6-inch 
are being accepted at $17.50, and for 8-inch at $18.50. In 
some cases retail buyers have paid 50 cents more, however, 
on rush shipments. In rough edge business continues good, 
although prices are still low. For 4/4 bids of $29 to $29.50 
are being accepted right along, although some dealers in- 
Sist they are unable to consider less than $30. Several 
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Not only will it cut the cost of your present deliveries, but it will add 
miles of sales territory to your present trade area by enabling you to 
make prompt deliveries of larger loads at greater distances... There’s prac- 
tically no limit to the size of load, number of trailers, shape or length load 
you can successfully haul over country roads with 




















One of our Kansas City Tractor customers kept an 
accurate record of their hauling costs for two 
maximum months. As a result they were able to 
figure out some interesting comparisons, because 
their hauling equipment included horses, motor 
trucks and a Knox Tractor. 

Here is one comparison: The total tonnage 
handled by their best team during this period was 
242.6 tons. Their best motor truck carried 481 tons, 
and their Knox Tractor hauled, in the same time, 
865.5 tons, which was more than three times the 
tonnage of their best horse-drawn wagon and nearly 
twice that of the motor truck. 


Knox Motors Co., 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 1651 Michigan Ave. 


7 





BOSTON BRANCH, 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 


Some Worth While Records by Knox Tractors. 


Here is another comparison: With horses their 
cost per ton was $1.79, with the motor truck it was 
$1.59, with the Knox Tractor it was 94 cents. 

Still another comparison: Their horses moved 
2.8 tons per trip, the truck 3.4, and the Knox Tractor 
82 tons. 

Thus it will be seen the Knox Tractor hauled 
more than three times as much as horses, nearly 
twice as much as the motor. truck, and at a saving 
of 85 cents per ton over horse haulage and of 65 
cents per ton over the motor truck. 


Let our transportation engineers figure over your delivery problem and show you 
what you might expect from a Knox Tractor in your work—No obligation attached. 


Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH, PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bldg. 
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Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


L Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


Patents Pending. 


























IT WILL PAY YOU TO HIRE THIS SALES- 
MAN. 


Here's a real salesman. 


He not only calls on every prospect every 
week, but he gets interviews with the men 
who sign the orders. 

He is endowed with a mystic ability to be 
everywhere at once. He can be not only in 
“two places at once” but in all places at 
once. He has the happy knack of “butting 
in” on the prospect at the psychological 
moment, when the prospect is in the buying 
mood. 

lle makes so many thousands of calls 
each week and is able to see and talk to the 
right man in so many thousands of lumber 
companies, that his salary and expenses are 
absurdly small in comparison to the value 
of his work. 

His name? 

A. Live Advertisement in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Don’t you want to hire him? 


STRENGTHENING DEFENSES. 
“Four firms decided last fall, 
when business in general slumped, 
that it was a good time to 
strengthen their defenses with in- 
creased advertising,” says the 
George Batten Co., of New York. 
“One sells machinery, another a 
building material, another a drug 
specialty, another a food product. 
“The spring 


f 1915 has been 
the best spring each firm has ever 
known.” 


\re you reading Cady’s “Serial Talk to 
Dealers on Advertised Lumber” ? 

Chapter IV is on page 9 this week. 

There is going to be a whale of an Ad 
Convention in Chicago June 20-24. 

Read the announcement on page 76. 





BOUQUETS. 

This week a letter comes from a large 
door manufacturer, using page space in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

The full page panel ad certainly is a 
dandy and should make the trade sit up 
and take notice. 

We approve of running this again, as 
noted in your letter. 

We are getting fine returns from this 
advertising. 

And the same day a well known manu- 
facturer of tractors, now carrying on a 
live campaign in the AMERICAN LuUMBER- 
MAN writes: 

We are much pleased with the proof 
of the ad you have laid out for the next 
issue and enclose it, with one or two 
minor corrections. 

We continue to receive inquiries which 
we can trace to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, so that every thing considered we 
are much pleased with the way things 
are going. 





ADVERTISING VALUE. 

The advertising value of a publication is 
determined more by its helpfulness than by 
its entertainment, according to the Butterick 
Publishing Co. 

If it is indispensable to the reader, it 
must be a good advertising medium. 

Where can you find a paper so helpful, 
so nearly indispensable to its subscribers, 
as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ? 

Naturally, it pays to advertise in such a 
paper. 





SHORT LENGTHS. 


Of course you read the several articles on 
‘«Trademarking Lumber’’ last week. Want to 
know where you can get the best styles of brand- 
ing irons? Ask us. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
Your sales department must be just as strong as 
the manufacturing end, An ad in the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN will help. 


Every salesman who travels for a firm who 


advertises in the trade papers has a distinet 


advantage over the salesman who is his own 
pioneer and has to explain that his company’s 
products are ‘‘just as good.’’ 








eee 
mills are consigning carloads of rough edge to locai whole. 
sale firms to be sold ‘‘at the market,” and it is this feature 
that is principally responsible for the low prices. ‘he call 
for partition is very quiet. 


Baltimore, Md.—The last week has not brought »ny de. 
cided improvement in North Carolina pine trade. While 
construction work has become more active, heavy; raing 
have interfered with work and lessened the urgency of 
ealls for delivery. Prices are as a whole steadier, though 
still low, and the outlook is not discouraging. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the fact that the southern 
pine market has been greatly crippled by the carpenters’ 
strike a gain in volume is reported and prices hold firmly 
on the recent advances on the right side of the list. 
Timbers and car material of all kinds are in stronger cal] 
and inquiries from the country retailer are more numerous, 
With the ending of the strike in Chicago it is a certainty 
that the demand for yellow pine building material wil 
be heavy. 





Kansas City, Mo.—'The higher prices of southern pine, 
inaugurated the last week of April, are here to stay. Trade 
from sources other than the country buyers has increased 
notably. Within the last week several additional large 
car material orders have been placed and prices on that 
stock have grown stronger. Railroads no longer seek to 
conceal the fact that they need more facilities to move 
the big crops that appear assured over most of the na- 
tion’s farming area and they need southern pine in that 
work. <A 2,000,000-foot order was announced by one firm 
last week and since then other large orders have beer 
placed at prices that are satisfactory to the mills. There 
also have been several good timber bills placed within the 
week and the stock yards company of Kansas City has 
bought 2,000,000 feet of boards and dimension for yard 
repairs. The river work was a strong factor in the market 
last week; orders for 1,000,000 feet of lumber and piling 
were placed from that source. The oil fields also take a 
fairly liberal supply of stock right along, so the yard stock 
demand is not the only thing the lumbermen of this section 
have to depend upon now. The most important improve- 
ment reported in the yard stock situation is in Oklahoma, 
where the retailers are beginning to feel the demand from 
the farmers. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Yellow pine conditions continue to show 
slight betterment. Larger and more numerous orders are 
coming in. Orders from railroads are more promising, 
and many inquiries are being received, many of them for 
large orders. Prices are more encouraging and many 
mills having about all the orders they have need for the 
time being are making advances. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand by most accounts continues 
its gradual improvement, better call being noted for yard 
stock, special cuttings and one or two items of car ma- 
terial. While the mills that have advanced their quota- 
tions are maintaining their new lists, disparities of price 
continue and the ranges of quotations recorded at public 
lettings are very marked. It is said, however, that mill 
assortments are being broken to some extent and the 
manufacturers who are standing firm for better figures 
confidently expect that their policy will be vindicated in 
the long run. Export demand, by local report, has slack- 
ened a trifle. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine manufacturers have 
continued to hold down on the production though some ex- 
pansion in the demand has undoubtedly taken place. Con- 
struction work is more active than it was and require- 
ments of the builders are increasing. With a number of 
business structures going up, longleaf pine, especially of 
the heavier sizes, has been called for in numbers sufficient 
to steady quotations. The situation has also been influ- 
enced to some extent by the steady progress made in busi- 
ness generally. All the reports unite in saying that head- 
way is to be recorded in nearly every division of commerce, 
and lumber has benefited along with the rest. Exports are 
curtailed by reason of impaired shipping facilities and also 
because of the unsettlement of conditions abroad. This 
leaves longleaf pine men almost entirely dependent upon 
the home market. 





Boston, Mass.—While inquiries are dilatory about turn- 
ing into positive orders, the volume of business is develop- 
ing and the anxiety of the average buyer for immediate 
delivery of his stuff is a good indication that the future 
holds much promise. Judging from price schedules, some 
of the producers looking for business in this market con- 
sider a sale of lumber of more importance than the price 
received, Quotations on flooring are especially erratic. 
A rift sold this week from $35 to $40; B rift from $33 to 
$36; C rift from $24 to $28, and B and better slash at $23 
to $25.50. Quotations on partition are a little firmer than 
they were, and this item is in good recuest. Dimension 
stock is steadier in price than other lines of yellow pine. 
but the advance of $1 predicted since the opening of spring 
has not yet been demanded. The lower grades of boards 
are moving well and prices are unchanged. 








New York.—Business is irregular and spotty and the 
placing of large orders two weeks ago has put a quietness 
in the situation and there is nothing of moment to stimu- 
late further activity. Inquiries from yards are of a better 
character and buying is held off as long as possible. Yel- 
low pine flooring is well supplied and prices are low. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for longleaf has not im- 
proved, owing to the overproduction of stock, and prices 
are about the same. Mills have so much stock to offer that 
the market does not absorb ft readily. Retailers continue 
to make purchases in a cautious manner, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—In the yellow pine market is found 
about the best feeling to be observed anywhere. ‘The 
recent railroad orders for box cars and the expansion of 
building activities have resulted in a stiffening of mill 
values and advances already are announced in some quar- 
ters. There are inquiries in this market for millions ot teet 
of yellow pine from several large railroad systems. Natwr- 
ally, there have been quick welcome to. these and prompt 
stimulus to the market generally. Manufacturers ot yel- 
low pine flooring report continued demand from builders 
and a gradual disappearance of the stock material worked 
up between seasons. Mills are busy on special orders tes 
the better class of houses, which are expected to improve 
as the summer rolls around. 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The supplies with which con- 
sun stocked up when prices were low several months 
ago ure still sufficient to meet the requirements of some, 
but svesmen report many show tendency to replenish 


wher rtain items have been reduced by a good consump- 
tion this spring. The building trade is on the increase 
and stock is going into all kinds of building on a large 
scale 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—This market has supplied some very at- 
tractive yellow pine orders of late to southern mills. The 
volume of business has been of a special nature, and some 
of it is for export trade but the total will run close to 
12,000,000 feet. In spite of this, prices are low. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Some grades of southern pine show 
strength. List prices are stronger but are not closely 
maintained. There is some movement in flooring. Buying 
is mostly from hand-to-mouth and to meet present re- 
quirements. Building operations are active and prospects 
look good, 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Business runs largely to mixed cars 
and the improvement in volume continues very gradual. 
Individual orders are remarkably mixed, one recently 
booked calling for seventy-six separate items of stock to 
be loaded into a single car. The call is well distributed 
over the entire list, dealers apparently desiring to carry 
well varied assortments, but relying upon prompt ship- 
ments to replenish their lines. Prices rule unchanged, and 
steady. 


Chicago.—Generally satisfactory conditions prevail in 
cypress demand. Mixed cars still predominate, but re- 
tuilers are steady buyers and some improvement is noticed 
in the factory trade. Prices are well. maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress trade the last week showed 
the effects of the heavy rains that have been general in 
this section, but dealers believe the check will be more 
than made up in the added demand that will result from 
the increased optimism on the farms. With the yard de- 
mand checked temporarily the dealers paid special atten- 
tion the last week to the factories and the general report 
is that the factories are low on cypress. Already a few 
rush orders have been received from the factories. Cypress 
prices remained firm and there appears to be no anxiety 
among the manufacturers to get orders. The feeling is 
strong. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is improving and orders are com- 
ing from retailers much better than before. Many rushed 
orders have been booked. This is fair evidence that re- 
tailers’ stocks are low. Cypress stocks are still fairly well 
asserted but are getting low and a continuance of good 
business will further deplete the stocks. The best buyers 
at the present time are country retailers. Cypress prices 
are stationary and hold up well. 





New York.—-Prices show some response to better inquir- 
ies and offerings are large enough for current require- 
ments. The prospect of improvement in the Bronx and 
Brooklyn sections has created some inquiry from the small 
trim manufacturers, who are getting some business of a 
speculative character. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a smaller amount of business 
doing just now in cypress than a month ago, many manu- 
facturers having covered their wants for the present. 
Prices are about steady. 


Baltimore, Md.—While heavy rains interfered somewhat 
with outdoor work last week, the situation for the build- 
ers showed continued improvement, with new projects 
brought to the point of a decision and with construction 
attaining larger proportions. This was encouraging for the 
cypress men, resulting in a larger number of orders. As 
the season advances requirements for cypress appear to 
gain and the yards are obliged to make more liberal pro- 
vision to meet the wants of their patrons, even though the 
trade still manifests caution about entering into commit- 
ments and is disposed to hold back as long as possible. 
Prices show gain in firmness and sellers are less apt to 
accept any figure. 


Boston, Mass.—The improving demand for cypress lum- 
ber is maintained and prices show a firmer tendency, al- 
though it can not be said yet that any actual advance of 
quotations has taken place. The range of prices now ob- 
tained for firsts and seconds is: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, 
$46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. No. 1 
shop sells at $27 to $29 for 4/4;.$34 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4. 
and $36.25 to $37.25 for 8/4. The volume of consump- 
tion by the building trades has increased considerably in 
the last two or three weeks. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has slackened a little, 
attributed in a measure to attempts to secure higher 
prices. In an attempt to get the market back into the 
e which it struck earlier in the spring wholesalers are 
inclined to shade ‘quotations a trifle. 
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_ Cincinnati, Ohio.—Improvement is slight, particularly 
In \he lower grades of box boards. For the higher grades 
(for by the planing mills for house finishing, door and 
ow frames there also is Steady improvement and in 
cases better prices. Indeed, the whole cypress mar- 
»ituation has been vastly bettered by the broader de- 
for construction purposes, and buyers are acting 
less of caution, and quibbling less about the price, 
an advance is asked on a particularly fine grade of 


ed¢uoud 


; -clumbus, Ohio.—The cypress trade is quite active and 
ives are firm. Demand from the East for stock is good. 





‘edo, Ohio.—The cypress movement continues fair, 
ally from the rural districts. Factories are buying 
stocks, although conservatively. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


‘'cago.—Red cedar shingles are still slow. Some de- 
is reported from the country trade, but very little 
‘ng done in the larger cities. Transit cars are not 
‘ous, which is something to be thankful for, for 
: market is still soft. White cedars are in fair request 
« there is no snap to the demand. Lath are strong, 


¢ 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Improvement is noted in the call 
for shingles but it is nearly all small business, single car 
and two car orders, and considerable mixed car business. 
Demand is far below normal for the season and in conse- 
quence prices show no improvement. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is a fair shingle market on the 
present basis of bedrock prices. On the whole the situation 
is little changed from last week. Cedar logs are high for 
prevailing shingle prices. Shingle output is likely to stay 
down to its present level. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are still in light de- 
mand with prices about $1.30 for stars and $1.60 for clears. 
Eighteen-inch stock is in demand and there is little to be 
found. Fir lath are quoted at $1.25 with considerable de- 
mand. There are practically no spruce lath to,.be had. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Improvement in the demand for red 
cedar shingles seen last week has not developed strongly. 
The trade still is spotted and somewhat sluggish. In the 
aggregate there is a little more demand each week and the 
greater frequency of rush orders is taken as a hopeful 
sign by the manufacturers. Transit cars move very slowly 
and some dealers find it necessary to offer special con- 
cessions to dispose of them. The market at the mills re- 
mains unchanged and the prices quoted are still $1.35, 
mill basis, for stars and $1.65, mill basis, for clears. <A 
good many cases of reductions from that level are reported. 
Southern pine lath are a shade stronger in sympathy with 
the general stiffening of southern pine, although there has 
been little change in the demand. Cypress lath still bring 
the price whenever a mill is able to furnish them and the 
supply is hardly up to the demand. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath continue to meet excel- 
lent call, the majority of the mills shipping on mixed: car 
orders only. Cypress shingles are rated in quiet call, 
with the exception of 5-inch primes, which have sold so well 
recently that mill stocks are depleted. According to some 
reports there is better demand for 4-inch bests also. Prices 
are said to rule unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—The brisk condition of the building busi- 
ness would mean firmer prices for shingles were it not for 
the curtailment of their use in most sections of the metro- 
politan district. The country yards are buying large quan- 
tities, but larger quantities are being offered by the manu- 
facturers and quotations fail to respond to the improve- 
ment of the demand. White cedar extras are offered this 
week at $3.25 to $3.40, clears at $2.75 to $2.90 and second 
clears at $2.40 to $2.60. Smaller offerings of red cedar 
shingles have aided somewhat in maintaining prices. Ex- 
tras range from $3.25 to $3.50. Lath are moving better and 
prices look a little stronger. Plenty are offered, however. 
For 15g-inch the range is $4.10 to $4.15, and for 1%-inch 
$3.70 to $3.75 is taken. There is a moderate call for fur- 
ring and 2-inch is steady at $21.50 to $22. Demand for 
clapboards is improving, but the supply is light and prices 
are very firm. Spruce extras bring up to $54 and clears up 
to $52. Red cedar clapboards are to be had at $17.50 for 
the best redressed and rebutted. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in shingles is quiet for this time 
of year. Many orders have been placed during the last 
few weeks and deliveries are now being made, but the 
actual consumption of stock is not heavy. Something is 
being done in transit cars-but the volume of this business 
is small, and prices are not satisfactory. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in shingles becomes more active 
as the building season advances. Shipments are coming 
out better and prices are firm. There is a good demand for 
lath at the usual prices. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are not yet moving very well. 
There is considerable competition of other materials. De- 
mand is low and prices continue at bed-rock, the quota- 
tions here on red cedar shingles being $2.98. White cedar 
shingles are neglected. Lath are plentiful and prices not 
very firm. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a good demand for box boards 
and most of the manufacturers are comfortably busy. 
Prices are about as they were, the production about keep- 
ing pace with the consumption by manufacturing estab- 
lishments whose packing departments are busy particularly 
with orders for war supplies. Export demand for shooks 
would probably be better if there were not so much trouble 
about ocean freights. Most of the shooks now leaving here 
are going in regular steamship liners and paying high 
freights, It is difficult to quote current prices on box 
boards as there is wide variation in the quality of those 
offered. Good round edge inch pine boards are bringing 
up to $19, and some of fair quality can be had at $18. All 
spruce, inch, round edge are quoted at $17.50 to $18 for 
good grade stock. Hemlock box board, inch, round edge is 
offered down to $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Many cooper stock manufacturers and coopers 
are uneble to understand the continued depression in the 
market for staves and heading in view of the prospective 
demand for barrels the large crops of the country will cer- 
tainly demand. Most of the large stocks have been worked 
off and few mills in the South are cutting any, although 
many would like to contract for future delivery; but most 
of the larger buyers refuse to purchase. A small increase 
in price has resulted from anticipated demand to take care 
of the June run of hogs, although the liberal receipts thus 
far indicate a good average crop. There is no demand 
for oil barrels, the large refineries being almost all closed. 
A few orders for second-hand barrels are received at lower 
prices and red oak staves are purchased to supply the 
small demand in place of white oak, on account of lower 
prices. Prohibition and hard times have entirely destroyed 
the demand for beer and whisky staves and heading, the 
former now being offered by sellers at buyers’ prices. 
Many slack stave buyers refused to accept on former con- 
tracts and mills are compelled to hold until demand for 
barrels returns. The high wheat prices and better demand 
for flour in sacks are reducing prices for staves, head- 
ing and coiled hoops. No life is yet evident in demand for 
white ash butter tub staves or heading and racked hoops 
are almost unsalable. Warmer weather. may have en- 
couraging effects in the demand for tubs, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 














PAINTS AND PRESERVERS 




















etre By HEAT orca? 
LEANEST an MOST ECON 


NoDrip! No Waste! 


Summer heat melts common axle 
grease and the money you pay 
for it. 


DIXON’S 


Everlasting Graphite 


AXLE GREASE 


stays ‘‘put’’ and lasts from two to 
five times longer. Write for sam- 
ple No. 207-1. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
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Lumber Dealers 


Can Increase Sales 
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When a customer buys some lumber why not sell 
him some wood preserver to use on it? There is 
a nice profit in handling the wood preserver. Be- 
sides you are benefiting your customer by show- 
ing him how to double the life of his timber at a 
slight additional expense. Educate your custo- 
mers to the use of wood preservers and they won't 
be so apt to buy steel or concrete. 
Wood Preserver is easy to apply. 
and no apparatus needed. Don’t have to have 
skilled labor. It is used by large concerns 
throughout the country. Comes in barrels or cans, 


Reeves 
No heating 


Reeves 


oa 
We want a retailer-agency in your town. Need not carry 
large stock. Will give exclusive rights and furnish advertis- 
ing matter, samples, signs, etc. Increase your business. 
Write for agency proposition. 





The Reeves Company, Migrs. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Using Reeves Wood Preserver on an odd Job. 
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Increased Salary 


Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated ané handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
DEEN. 6505 tb50eb90% 000d s00u00ee0u0s rrr 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘ CURIOSITY SHOP”’. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid........... $2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 

Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
this continent for ......e.». pean seeeee $1.50 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco ee with lap and pocket, 


Bp MOU cakes she eesbasnwesses oevceveces 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 

The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber petween 
2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a’ thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
OS re are re eee 5.0 
PR cichnenGhase60sG50eses0405600e0an0Ne $4.50 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B., Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simple 
and complete exposition of fundamental] prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
torms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern laber-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to accuire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in wecninespitiititiel accounts. Price, 
BTA. os 00'0.0 000000000 000000002 000020009 seis $2.00 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 
corporations are often engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.00 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification. writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth (size, 
93,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid.......$1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Beund in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Frice, Postpasd. .ciccsccsiccccccvveve $1.00 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Southern elm Hour Staves. occ sc.cvis v0.0 sea 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%- mae kiln dried basswood head- 

ee OR er ee ee rey ee to .061 
No. 1, 17%- a gum heading, per set, nomi- 

REM Sco 5 cack nee eee Seas Ohne hwo as tess 05% to 06 
No, 2, 28 36-IMCH GUM BCRWOS,. «6:56:56 6 :6:655 0056: 7.25 to 7.50 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves. ey Py ( 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6- foot, per M. -- 9.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M. ae 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5- foot, per M. 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M........... ; 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set ‘ -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M..... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-i 45 to .50 
Head lining, 18”....... -70 
Ten-round hoop barrels. -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels. pecan ieee 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. TT pe oe 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop omneenn Renews -45 
BEATE WRITE, DGB once ccccccecsececccvces 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... + 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.......-.sseeee 4.75 
White oak, eS oe a eee 30.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........ceseeeee 29.00 to 30.00 
Tierce hoops cencssesecevece o's (wn 66 a)0.8 6 6 eLe-o'4 No demand 
Hickory box straps (abe kas scenes neSubes< 11.00 

Lard tierces....... iaewee TTT TT Tere peaeee 1.10 to 1.15 
OTK: DAEDOIN . 6 «0s os s0010'e sacs en nen eee beces -90 to .95 
Sra SUI: SRN oaks a vb woe se Os on COG OMe 655 .80 to .85 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT COAL TRADE. 

Were export trade not a strong factor in the demand 
for eastern coal the entire trade would be “in the dumps.”’ 
With export trade continually increasing the smokeless 
surplus which ordinarily would be shipped into the 
western market will be readily absorbed. 

Sweden is reported in the market for several million 
tous of anthracite smokeless and smithing coals. The 
Italian Government recently placed orders with two con- 
cerns in Philadelphia for 200,000 tons of bituminous coal 
for immediate delivery, and since Italy entered the conflict 
a larger demand will come for export trade. 

General market conditions in the West show little 
change Operators in the Illinois and Indiana field make 
only a minimum output, not over 35 percent of their 
possible capacity, and no sppreciable surplus has accumu- 
lated. ‘The demand for prepared sizes continues slow, 
the cooler weather lately having helped the local yards 
to move any stock that they still have en hand. The 
demand for anthracite and eastern coal continues slow. 

The market conditions here are reflected in Omaha, 
where there are small demand for steam and little trade 
on domestic or anthracite. 

St. Louis reports a moderate demand with some rivalry 
on price quotations. One selling agency offers mine run 
at 77% cents. 

Southern Illinois coal shows little strength, but Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County lump is in better demand 
at regular prices. 

The export demand for both raw material and manu- 
factured goods continues to increase. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has negotiated with the Pullman Company for 
25,000 freight cars and orders on other manufacturing 
concerns have recently been placed for 15,000 cars. This 
will require nearly a year for delivery and employ addi- 
tional thousands of men. 

Federal Judge A. Carpenter appointed Edward C. Day 
receiver for Hunter W. Finch & Co., wholesalers of coal 
in the Lytton Building, yesterday, following the filing 
of an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 


Current Quotations. 


F. O. B. Freight 
Mines Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
RRROIND irra aaNet eae ere ee eee $1.35 to $1.40 $1.05 
Furnace and small egg.......... 1.35 to 1.40 
RGKE SAME Sh onan dau asm blows bcs ee 1.35 to 1.40 
We SU pa rincee ees es es achioe ss 1.05 to 1.15 
REPAIR fas pices vane oa as sos 90to 95 
Carterville: 
POMOC IGMP: nn 55 seks eeis ss 1.35 to 1.40 1.05 
ar een We, 2 UG... 6 csc ese 1.35 to 1.40 
NS UNOR Ss. X57: tons 4% os wise Soi 8 We 9 1.05 to 1.10 
PROP UMPINERIBINNS © «Sion Gc Wee Sint Bests te aie 90 to .95 


Harrisburg: 
OS SA LN CST eee 3 , 1.05 
No. 1 nut ¢ 
No. 2 nut 
Mine run 





Springfield: 





ENN: NE WRT oc ce scenes 1.25 to 1.35 82 
L- 1.00 to 1.05 
RONEN INNNRNNN 80 2.5 Cairaccy els arb tn Aw hte PEG 4° 35 to 90 

Sullivan County, Ind.: 
ene: RRND. 5 64c6 0a 4 os 5s wa s3es 1.30 to 1.40 87 
ee | ee ei ee a ee a 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil Block (lower vein)........ 2.20 to 2.25 


Screenings 


Pocahontas & New River: 


RCN: ON A sn 55.5 cts os a3 dee 1.70 2.05 
PER UNS xe Gs Ko ess Gs eee 1.25 
West WO. MINE. occ suiecces aeaneus 1.25 to 1.40 1.90 
I ee rE Ta Oe ee Pe ee 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
SO. SR Aes sees SEARS 1.40 to 1.60 1.90 
EA Potente ee pee eS 1.40to 1.45 
AME sconce ase nee oy ss esse sas 1.40 1.90 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago..... 3.90 to 4.00 
By-products f. 0 .b. Chicago........ 4.25 to 4.40 








FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 


Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


ine. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 

extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ALUMINUM AND BRASS TRADE CHECKS 


Our new double-metal engraved check 
is BEST and safest because it can’t be 


ye gy mig: os We make all Styles. 


for ‘“‘New Price List.” 
ADAMS. BROS CO., Topeka, Kans. Est. 1889. 
RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARDS FOR SALE 
IN COLORADO. IN WYOMING. 





Arvada, Carpenter. 
Purcell, IN SoU TH DAKOTA 
Willard, Smithwick, 
Buckingham, Oelrichs. 

Paoli, 

Mattison. 


Investments small and profitable, with clean stocks, and up 
to date improvements. Every yard in a rapidly growing 
country with established trade. ‘Will sell singly or together. 
A fine proposition for either a line-yard or an individual 
owner. Detailed description and prices given on request. 
Address : 

THE CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE-30 H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE 
26x6 Planer and Matcher, Moulder, all kinds of machinery for 
making Sash, Doors, Blinds ete. 

HAMILTON LUMBER CO., Hamilton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE--2100 ACRES OF 
Chestnut Oak, Pine and Hemlock. Situate in Bedford and 
Somerset Counties, Pennsylvania. Eastern freight rate. 
MARTIN, 
724 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon a are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples We 
ALLISON COUPON Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 














HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 


See lists of books and description 
On page 82. 





5000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. 


ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
With lumber experience, quick and accurate at figures, to act 
as stenographer and assistant bookkeeper for Cypress Com- 
pany in Louisiana. Must Lave a clean record and no objec- 
tionable habits. ; 
ddress “J. 245,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MAN 
To act as assistant to moana, § retail lumber and millwork 
business, in Western *Tenn. ust be good accountant, thor- 
oughly able to assist in handling collections, buying, etc. Fur- 
nish reference in first letter and state salary esired. 
ddress “TL, 538,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For special Dimension Department who has had considerable 
experience in this line and knows producing and consum ing 
points of special dimension material, such as furniture stock, 
chair stock, wagon stock, etc. Give full information as to ex- 
perience had, etc., also 9 salaty expected in first letter. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED, YOUNG MAN 


Single, rapid and accurate—South Carolina sawmill. G en 
opportunity to acquire lumber trade experience. State saia 














expected and complete references. Will be cons sidered 
confidential. Sere 
Address “<P, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


— 





LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the coh- 
struction of lumber sheds, offices and other buildings, with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicas? 
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